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New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
epresentative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
— ork, 138 Fifth Avenue; eg ome 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, resden, 
Germany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by ier.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and t-autiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 

112 West _tasth Street, New York. 











Address: 


Miss NORA MAY NARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 














Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of loging. 
Carnegie Hall, Sg 
ew 


1or West 86th Street, ork. 


Mail address: 
EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 




















Voice Cuiture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York. 


TOM KARL. 


Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 
Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 














Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances 
Scooler, soprano, and many other singers now 


prominent 
Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 


| Harmony. 


| 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


Pranororte INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West s6th Street, New York City. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East rsth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and. TEACHER of 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 


Address: 1 West roqth Street, New York. 





CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 


12 West 11th Street, New York. 


With the 
Organ and 





FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Director of Musical Department, 
Asheville College for Young Women, 
Asheville, ‘N. ¢. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN AND 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—BariTONE, 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 


azo Central Park, South, New York. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred 


Address: 


Professor of 
Heart. 


156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York. 








Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

METHOD. 

New York. 


ITALIAN 


Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, 


{iss MARY F IDELIA BURT, 


Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of 
Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé. 
“Sight Singing and Ear Training.” 
7o1-2 Carnegie Hatt 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured tor Musicians and Music Teachers. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephovie: 1332 18th Street. 


DUDLEY BUCE,. Fx, 


Tenor. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
1215 ates ae 
Monday and Thursday afternoons. w York. 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils Prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. 





Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 


Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing 
New York Studio: 


‘. Z 
2 West 33d Street. 





PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’Académie of France. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
French and English Répertoire. 


New Studios: 489 Fifth Avenue. 





O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, 


perience. 


Studio: New York. 


112 East 18th Street, 


or 
with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils placed 
in choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex- 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 








Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d Street, ie York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 


corner Fifth Avenue and a2gth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire. 
Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Hall, New York. 

















HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: meg! Hall. 
Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street ew York. 








FRANCIS F ISCHER POWE RS, 
Voice Culture and the art of Sin ing: Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to May I, 1900. 
Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16, 
1900 (Pepper Building). 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio: 
s3s W. fashington Avenue, 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: ee 5 / k 
ew Yor 








Brooklyn, | N. Y. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian 
With THe Musicat Courier. 


Harmony 
Church 





Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 
Residence-Studi« 
954 8th Avenue, cor. 56th Street, New York. 
. BE NNE ‘ye 
gett in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Studio: 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 


Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “Hints About My Singin 
203-205 West 56th Street, 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 1 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 











Method.” 
ew York. 














RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. James’ Church, New York. 
address St. James’ 
New 





For terms for conducting, 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 

Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 

Studio: 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
39 East soth St., New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
Studio: 138 West orst St., New York. 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. 
48 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 














NEW YORK. 





LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Graduates (with Diploma) guaranteed positions 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced, Paris, 1900 ddress 


rk Studios: The Albany, B" a... and 52dSt 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 


Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St.,New York. 


during July and August. 


Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 





Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin, Composition, Ensemble. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voi 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York. 
“Severn Trio.’ 





MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Special eoneng, Se caeat. Oratorio and 
ure oir. 


Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth ew York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wm. M. Semwacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


7 ~U- 
Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE. 
VOTCE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director. 
Residence-Studio and Address: 
764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Monday and Thursday Afternoons. 





venue, 











Mr. & Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
PIANO SCHOOL, 
112 West 12sth Street, 


Harmony and Theory. New York. 





ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor, 


cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington ave. 


Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 





AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 








from the beginning to oe highest perfection. 
F. . CARRI, Directors. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


Complete musical education given to students 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


JEANNE ARONE, 
Graduate of Florenza d’Arona’s. 
Special Teachers’ Course: Vocal Instruction. 








Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New York. 
MARK M. FONAROFF, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
References: Adolf Brodsky. Henry Schradieck 


Alex. Lambert, H. E. Krehbiel 


104 Clifton Place, Jerse ny, ¢ The Strathmore, Broadway and sad Street, 
Chickering all, New York. New ¥ 
Mrs. HELEN BOICE- KATE STELLA BURR, 
Accompanist. Vocal Culture. 
OPR HUNSICKER, Sty x Finish, Reperteiee. 
SOPRANO. Organist- Director Grace M. E. Church. 


tudio: 76 West 8ad Street. 

Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 

Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d Street, 





Home Studio: New York. 


HARRIET VICTORINE W ETMORE, 


Vocal Instruction. 

Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Tesaeh- 

ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that fa- 
mous maestra, Paris. 





Studio: _256 Ww est 71st Street, _New York. 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR. 


Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing, Mondays and Thure 
_ days, s1 E. 117th St., cx fadison Ave., N. Y. 


SIGNOR CARBONE. 
BARITONE. 
(Member several seasons of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company.) 


Concert. Opera. Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
Repertoire. Mise-en-scene. Stage Practice. 
144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


PIANO. 
Knapp Mansion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHRISTINE ADLER, 
CONTRALTO 


Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
Vocal Instruction. 


INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 


541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
ARTHUR FARWELL, 
Harmony, Composition, 


Orchestration 


391 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
FRz ANC IS CARRIE R, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and Oratorio, 
18 East 22d Street, 


New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna. 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co. 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 96 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


Miss EMM. A THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and Ww ednesday. 


ISID¢ RE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Nosed Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FIN 
voc AD CULTURE 
or address Musicat Counisa. 





836 Lexington Ave., 





MMe. LUISA C APPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING. 
159 West asth pisows, 
w York 
CAIA AARUP, 
CONCERT PIANISTE. 

Instruction in Piano and Ensemble. Accompani- 
ments for Concert and Operatic Artists a specialty. 
Studio: Fifth Avenue. 

esidence: 174 St. 


LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 

A. R. C. M., London, England, 
VIOLONCELLIST, 

151 West 7oth Street, 


Nicholas Avenue. 








New York. 








M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge 
of the voice, male and female, and his style of 
singing, entitle him to a high rank among t 
ers.”’—Manuer Garcia. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL 
ACADEMY, 


MAX WERTHEIM, Director, 
159 West 23d Street. 
Thorough and systematic instruction in all 
branches of music, from beginning to highest 
artistic perfection. 


MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetisky Method 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 

Care Steinway Hall, or 
127 East 73d Street, New York. 











Address: 


BEAT RICE Moc S, 
SORPANO. 


Instruction, MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD. 
2 West Thirty-third street, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Sight Singing, Ear Training, &c. (Representa- 











152 East 86th Street, New York 





tive Galin-Paris Chevé Method, with superior 
diploma); Director of S. S. at the N. Y. College of 
Music (Alex. Lambert, director); also Brooklyn In- 
stitute S. S. classes. Studios: 26 E. 23d St., New 
York ; 383 Decatur St., Brooklyn 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


Leading Members of the Faculty : 


ALBERT ROss PARSONS, E. PResson MILLER, 


HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
KaTe S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 
Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


Donna. 
meert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 


Broadway and gad Street, New York. 





MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 





MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
ich—|talian—German. 


Fren 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 


Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 


A 


§ rue Pétrarche, Paris. 





2 B dde Batig 

FOR THE EXPOSITION, 

PRIVATE PENSION or or APARTMENTS, with 
Close to Ly du aoe de Boulogne. Five 


— Excellent cuisine. 


MME. VITEAU PAUL. 











P I évy de Opéra Comique.) Soloists de la 





Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des M 








artyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, lsaguages, 
soliége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, years. Terms moderate. 

» rue St. Petersbourg. 


Monsizur HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falck- 


Segie German and S 
ess 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








FOR THE EXPOSITION. 


La Villa Violette. 
Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE 





FRENCH DICTION. 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
1 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, | Paris. 


Mie. MARTINI, 
87 rue St. Lazare, Prés de la Gare. 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
_ Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne._ Diction. 


Mug. MARIE ROZE, 








of style.”—Boston Heral 


Soeters des Concerts du Cons:rvatoire et Concerts 
Colonne. Voice Lessons. Class or Private, Monsieur 
Viteau Paul, Literateur. French Gremmar and Litera- 
eee Amoes Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 


FRENCH, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 














Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, 











Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Delis Sedie, Paris a 


Muz. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL SNGFRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
Summer course of | ecture-l.essons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Full 
particulars on application. 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
2 ” Orehesta, 
Boston Symphony Orc 5 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 

“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
id. “A voice of liberal 

















PROFESSEUR DE ‘CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’ Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 
stage. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
too Av de Villiers, Paris 


JULIAN 





musical ‘intelligence. "— 
singing.”—Boston T 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


uality; a man of taste and 
joston Journal. “Exquisite 
ipt. 





Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





J. MELVILLE HORNER, 


BARITONE. 
Recital, Concert, O 


io. 
170 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !l’'Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR st | GNERS. aking, Singing. 
MESDAMES 








ARTHUR 
GERTRUDE, WALKER, 


Mme. AXELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 


. HUBBARD, 
‘OCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Boston, Mass. 


18 Mt. Vernon Street, : Salem, Mass. 


Teacher of Singing, 
Viardot-Garcia Method. 





§ rue Guillaume Tell, ke,  eteire, Paris. 


Studio: 


PIANOFORTE a RUCTION 


The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr A. K Vine A Address 


ae Sedoos of Sonten, 
355 Boylston 
W. A. HOWLAND, 
ASSO A 








B 
OP oy = te 
, 1st ’ St, Worcester, Mass. 


FRANK MO) RSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Artistic Piano Playing tau 


teinert ate Boston. 











Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and 
Harmon 


y. 
Graduate of the Roya! yo ee School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL or MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue. 
WEST SIDE BRANCH, 45 West 92d Street. 


Instruction in all brauches of Music. Hnsemble 
meets Friday evenings. 45 West 99d Street. 


CARL C. MULLER, 








Translator of “ Sechter's F' | Har 
Author of “ Tables for Harmonic Ex: 
Teacher of int and 


Com position. 
1291 Lexington Avenue. New York 
Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 
gt West gsth Street, New York. 





Studio: 


Boston, Mase. | 


Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
De Pachmann. 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
627 Putnam Av., Brookiyn, or care Musical Courier. 


| Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, | 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: No, tag Carnegie Hall, New York. 





'CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 
Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New Yor’ 





| AUGUST WALTHER, 
Instruction. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation 
601 Carnegie Hall, New York’ 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Pianist. 
position, Posmay, Piano 


ey Bg ae New York. 
FIELD, 


The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 
21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


Studio: 








105 Gloucester Street, 











Toronto, Canada. 








Canada. 








(Caenada.) 


Oldest and Lasgest Music Schest 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. EXOWARD FISHER, Musica Director. 
Affiliated with the University of loronte ead with Irinity University. 


| ene Strangest Faculty in Canada. 
s, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 





Artists’ and Teachers’ Grad 
Music, Elocation, capone 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are 
School of Elceution, Able Faculty. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 
one-third less than in the largest cities. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 
THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 
Por terms and dates apply to 


Rooms 18 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 








Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musical Director 


Upper Canada College.  -m. Haver: College, 
Tooate. Specialist i Vocalists tor 
Profession. Fa 


Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Mu 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. 1, Ontario 





Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


and Ontario 
Conservator+ of Music, 
WHITBY, ONT. 

The highest educational facilities tp 
LITER ¢ URE, MUSIC, ART, ELO- 
CUTION, COMMERCIAL AND DOM- 
Elegant and capa- 
cious buildings, provided with every 


Ladies 
College comfort im steam heating, electric 
lighting, &c. Healthfa! mora! wie 


enees caiculated to build up a refined and noble character. Apply 
for calendar and further information to 
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OMEWHAT of a satiety seems to 
have taken hold of the music 
surfeited public of Berlin, 





for only a few of the many 
concerts of the past week 
showed any large atiendance, 


and this despite the fact 


that some excellent attrac- 
tions were offered. 

The 
first in the field, and their pro 
in 


Be yhemians were the 


gram brought a novelty 
the shape of a string quar 


tet in E major by J. Foers 

ter, who, if 1 am not misin 

formed, is a brother of the 

jy i{:' piano virtuoso Anton Foers- 


ter, and a teacher of composition at the Prague Conserva- 


tory. The work has a smack of the academic quality which 


almost, as a matter of etiquette, is cultivated by pedagogues 


in the art of composing musik It is smoothly written, 
sounds well, is a model of form, and for the rest contains 
very little that is either new or interesting in the way of 
thematical contents or their treatment. In invention the 


C sharp minor Scherzo is the least barren one of the four 


movements 


Of apparently greater consequence than this new work 
seemed to the audience the co-operation of Alfred Reise 
nauer in the performance of Schumann's beautiful piano 


Quintet. This renowned pianist appears but rarely in pub 


lic nowadays, at least in Berlin, and yet, when in good trim, 
he is one of the most musicianly as well as one of the most 
hose I have heard of late years. His 
the Quintet 


and the way in which he influenced and carried away with 


interesting among all t 


of the most important part in 


interpretation 
him his equally musical partners was a pleasure to watch 
Altogether it was a delightful reproduction of one of the 
most charming and in ideas most richly endowed works in 
music literature. Why no one has taken Reise 
America I am at a loss to understand, for 1 am 


chamber 
nauer to 
sure that he would prove a success, provided he remains as 
steady and reliable in his engagements as he has kept him 
self of late years 

Beethoven's big B flat Quartet from the last five gave 
Bohemians a chance to distinguish themselves in a 
classic work. It was wonderfully refined, and yet muscular 
as spirited playing. Their of the 
movement in German dance style I preferred even to the 
Joachim Quartet’s, and in the Cavatina they gave as much 
soul and feeling as was ever displayed by our standard 


the 


as wel interpretation 


quartet in this heavenly Adagio 


. * * 


On Wednesday last, at the Philharmonic Popular con- 
cert. Prof .Xaver Scharwenka double 
as composer and teacher through the performance of his 
third piano concerto in C sharp minor by his American 
pupil, Arthur Hochmann. This time the young pianist 
was more at ease, and consequently could do himself 
and the work he interpreted under the composer’s direc- 
tion better justice than he had done at his own concert a 
Hochmann is un- 


scored a success 


few weeks ago at the Singakademie. 
questionably one ofthe greatest natural pianistic talents 
I have encountered for some time. He has everything 
necessary to make a big performer; all he lacks is expe- 
rience and a certain amount of self-repression, for as it 
is his physical powers are so excessive that frequently his 
naturally good tone becomes harsh from over-forcing. 
His octaves, however, are tremendous. 

Both composer and performer were loudly applauded, 
and several times recalled at the close of the lengthy but 
valuable concerto, and in the third part ot the program 
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Hochmann completed his success through a very bril- 


liant performance of the Liszt ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


fantaisie, after which he was again rewarded by hearty 


and was not allowed to depart from the 
of 


hand clappings, 
& 
platiorm for good until he had satisfied the craving 


the audience for more 


o ee 
While the Philharmonic Orchestra. under Rebicek’s di- 


rection was discoursing as the second part of the popular 
program the Schubert C major Symphony, I crossed over 
Hall, Dr 


of his famous vocal recitals. 1 


was 


to 


into Beethoven where Ludwig Wuellner 
giving did go 


hear him sing, for, as I have frequently described, his vo- 


one not 
cal efforts as such (and efforts they are) give me no aural 
delight, although I confess that his delivery, especially of 
modern songs, and his artistic interpretation always arouse 
Lately Dr. Wuellner has added to 
his other means of expression that of facial mimicry, ana 


a musician’s interest 


it is quite touching to watch him weep over a song with 


sad contents, or to see him wreathing-in smiles when the 
text treats of a jocular subject. Altogether, he is an in- 
teresting artist, if, at least to me, not exactly a sympa- 
thetic one 

3ut, as I said before, it was not his singing which 
brought me to the recital. It was the fact that the pro- 
gram contained, besides four Beethoven Lieder and a 
group of Brahms’ German folksongs, two batches of new 
songs by Arnold Mendelssohn and Wolfgang Jordan. Of 
these the lieder of the Darmstadt composer with the re- 
nowned name are by far the more important, and are 
proof of the fact that, although the gift of melody is said 


to be nearly extinct, there are still writers in the world 


who can compose a song, and a song without a melody 


is to me as devoid of charm as a girl without a sout 

3ut Mendelssohn has, besides this principal requirement 
of melodic invention, also the power of characterization 
and an innate refined harmonic sense He is, no doubt 
an excellent musician, and I do not hesitate to predict a 
future for his songs Among those I heard, I liked best 


‘Naechtliches Staendschen;” 


Zara- 


a very suggestive one called 
the setting of some verses from the Nachtlied of 


thustra” for it 


is not quite as happy lacks love sentiment, 
but is interesting nevertheless. “Maidag” is very char- 
acteristic and winds up with an unresolved seventh. This 
has always the effect upon me as if someone left the door 
of a room wide open on a cold winter day. “Bur, holl 
stur’’ was the song most successful with the audience, for 
it was vociferously redemanded. This, however, was, in 


all probability, due as much to the text, containing (quite 


accidentally, I am sure,) in Westphalian brogue a senti- 


ment very actual at the present moment. The demonstra 


tion left no doubt upon which side of the warring parties 


in Africa the public’s sympathies are enlisted. Very fan a-tic 





is also the song Jachtreiter,” but it detracts from its 
value that the characteristic rhythm and entire color are 
copied after the beginning of the “Ride to Hell” from 


Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 

About Jordan’s settings of five poems from Nietzsche's 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” I can be brief, for they deserve 
no extended notice. They are merely abberations of an 
unhealthy mind and cannot be classed even among the 
sort of music that somewhat enigmatically has been de 
scribed as “philosophic” music. Jordan’s Gesaenge are 
meaningless meanderings from key to key, with a pro 
nounced predilection for chosing always the least expected 
progression, and otherwise are without melody, rhyme or 


reason. 
** * 

Joseph Slivinski had announced a piano recital for half- 
past 7 Thursday night at the Singakademie. When I 
reached there five minutes before the appointed time Mr 
Fernow, the able-bodied representative of the Wolff Con- 
cert Bureau, informed me that Mr. Slivinski had just that 


very moment sent his card, saying that he could not play 
and the concert was to be declared off. There were very 
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few people, who demanded their money back at the box of 


fice, and this fact may possibly have had something to do 
with the erratic pianist’s inability to play 

Be that as it may, Slivinski’s sin of omission enabled 
me to reach the concert of the Leipsic concertmaster and 
celebrated violin virtuoso, Arno Hilf, with the Philhar 
monic Orchestra, at the Beethoven Hall, in time for the 
Raff G minor Suite, op. 180, a work which I like very 
much, but which one hears bu rarely on account of its 
tremendous technical difficulties These, however, do not 


bather Mr. Hilf, and, in fact, they do not seem to exist 
for him 

I must say I have rarely seen anybody possessed of a 
surer, almost infallible, technic than that displayed by the 


genial Leipsic master of the fiddle. Everything the violin 
virtuoso’s art demands, be it the most rapid left-hand work, 
executed with bell-like purity, flawless intonation and 
clearness, octaves, double stoppings, harmonics, all sorts 


of bowings and wrist work, Hilf has at his command to a 


degree which stamps him as one of the first of tech- 


But he 


very 
nicians of our day is not merely a wonderful vio- 
he 


an artist of 


iI 


lin virtuoso; is also an intelligent musician 





imagination and originality I hate comparisons, at 
never judge a man by the playing of somebody else. Hence 
it did not in the least disturb me, as it seems to have done 


some of my colleagues here, that Hilf did not perform the 


Chi 


I esteem 


Bach aconne”’ the way Joachim plays it 


Joachim’s conception of his chef d’ceuvre 





most highly, but this does not prevent me from fhnding 
Arno Hilf's interpretation a thoroughly admirable one, 
musical through and through, and decidedly original. He 
did not play the Saint-Saens B minor Concerto in the 
same suave style in which Ysaye performed it a few days 
previously at the Philharmonic concert, but Hilf's repro- 
duction of the ht-calibred composition was in its way 
equally as effective, and certainly just as finely finished 
and worked out in detail as was that of the great Belgian 
periormer 

Besides these three works, the program offered as virtu 
oso piece Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance " 1 did not hear 
it, as | preferred the Mozart “Divertimento” to the great 





Nicolo’s “Le Stregghe,” but I am told that Hilf gave the 
tter work a periormance that differed widely from the 
accepted one When I spoke to him about what I had 
heard, he acknowledged at once the t h of the matter 
but,” said he, “I am a pupil of Ole Bull, and from him 
I learned the piece in the way he used to perform it. He 
hought of a lame duck among the witches, one that was 
old, decrepit and one-legged, and hence could not bestride 
her broomstick as well as some of her companions. Hence 
the slow tempo I assume in one of the episodes of the 
composition, which 1s usualy taken at a break-neck 
esl.” 

This’ was all very interesting to me, just as the entire 
man and artist is a thoroughly charming, refined and cul- 
tured personality, who is well qualified to exercise a spell 

er a gre audience, just as he did at his coucert here, 
where he was received with the greatest possible enthusi 
asm and scored, as I informed you by cable, a “pronounced 
success,” which, moreover, was a genuine and a deserved 
one 

* * * 

The performance of the Mozart D major “Divertimento” 
(No. 334 in Kochel’s list), to which I alluded above, took 
place in the Philharmonie at the third popular chamber 
music soirée of Professors Barth, Wirth and Hausmann 
The work is written for string quartet, with an obligato 
double bass and two horns, and, though rarely performed 
s one of the most amiable of all of the master’s chamber 
music creations. On the whole, the first violin is treated 
with such preponderating favor that the work makes al- 
most the impression of a suite for violin, with accompani 


strings and horns 


ment 0 

Of the six movements, the theme with variations and 
the minuet (the latter caused prolonged applause) are 
perfect gems in Mozart's very best vein. As nobody less 
than Josef Joachim was the interpreter of the first violin 


ptionally happy evening, playing 
that the 
nook of the big hall, 


part, and as he had an exc 


evidently con amore, you may imagine audience, 
l 


which filled every part, corner anc 


including the concert podium, enjoyed a genuine musical 


treat 

The first half of the program, which I did not hear, con 
sisted of Beethoven’s G major Piano Trio from op. 1 and 
of the Brahms F minor Piano Quintet 

> * > 

Miss Irene von Breunerberg, a young violinist who con- 
certized in Beethoven Hall the next (Friday) evening 
seems to be of the improving kind of young women. I 
found that she had made some advance against tormer 
uncertainty of style, and that she played the hackneyed 


Bruch G minor Concerto with more energy and decision, 
also with better technic and purer intonation than some of 
her last year’s public efforts had led me to suppose she was 
possessed of 

> = 


This Bruch G minor Concerto made m« Schu- 


miss the 
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bert G major String Quartet, op. 161, which was the first 
number upon the program of the second chamber music 
soirée of the Hollander Quartet. I regretted this all the 
more, as this lovely work of Schubert’s is but seldom per- 
formed on account of the many great difficulties it con- 
tains. The overcoming of these was to have been ex- 
pected, however, from so excellent an organization as the 
quartet over which Professor Hollander presides. 

I was in time, however, to witness the first perfomance 
of a mew sonata for piano and violoncello in F sharp minor, 
by Hans Pfitzner, and I do not hesitate to say that it is 
one st important of all recent contributions to 
the literature for the The first move- 
ment is indeed a grand one and combines in its general 
make-up and structure some of the noblest traits of Schu- 
and Brahms. It is Schumannesque in invention and 
Altoge.her it is, nevertheless, full 
of individuality and a very strong one at that. 

The D major slow movement contains a theme of great 


of the m« 


scanty violoncello. 


mann 
3rahmisch in treatment. 


fiddlers and now am tempted to class him among those, 
who, as the French put it, have “arrived.” Formerly his 
violin performances were to me somewhat too Rosen- 
thalian. The influences of the virtuoso pianist with whom 
Fri:z Kreisler had made a tournée through the United 
States as a wonder child, had not worked for the best. 
Kreisler, having seen the successes one would achieve 
with the application of virtuoso tricks, tried amd succeeded 
in imitating his prototype of the piano. He gained some 
triumphs of the cheap kind, based upon these attainments. 

It speaks well, however, for the artistic nature and true 
stamina possessed by the young man, that he has aban- 
doned the career of the virtuoso pur ef simple and has 
taken up that of the musician. One could not doubt the 
earnestness of his artistic aims when listening to the broad 
and elevating reproduction he gave of Bach’s A minor 
violin Concerto, which is not technically the most difficult 
or dazzling one of the master’s works of this genre. Kreis- 
ler has a naturally good and healthy singing tone, and if 


ticularly worthy of attention. Of the three composers it 
names, two were those designated by Hans von Biilow, 

z., Bach and Brahms. The third of the great B com- 
posers, virtually the first one, Beethoven, was not repre- 
sented upon the program. For him Mr. Ochs had sub- 
stituted another B composer, viz., Wilhelm Berger, and 
that the conductor dared to place him between Bach and 
Brahms conclusively shows in what high esteem he holds 
the golden bearded German-American composer. This es- 
teem I thoroughly share in, and you may remember that I 
have frequently before called your kind attention to the 
talent possessed by this rising countryman of ours (he is a 
Bostonian by birth), but so far without avail, as I have not 
yet seen his name upon an American program. 

The work Mr. Ochs produced is Berger’s setting of the 
Euphorion episode from the second part of 
“Faust.” I spoke of the work at length it in my Seport of i its 


Goethe s 











breadth, but is less original and also less convincing or 
music On the other hand the Scherzo is one 
of the cleverest bits of hobgoblin pizzicato writing that I 
have It was wonderfully well per- 


ally sincere ment, 


heard for many a day 


formed (and so was the entire Sonata), and the audience 

insisted upon an immediate repetition of this spirited to me. 

Satz. At the close of this da capo performance, the com- Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
poser was called upon the platform and had to bow his_ scored for string orchestra by 


thanks for prolonged and most hearty applause; also after 
the final however, is quite as 
strong as the first one and the Scherzo. 

Beethoven’s C minor string Quartet, from op. 18, formed 


the close of the program. 
= 


movement, which, not 


Paganini “Non piu mesta,” 
several encores. 


Saturday evening again belonged to a young violinist, . 


they having formed the majority among the soloists of 
the week. Fritz Kreisler is the young artist who has so 
quickly and so thoroughly conquered Berlin that he could 
afford to 
Orchestra at 


give a concert of his own with the Philharmonic 
the Beethoven Hall and actually drew a 
large and paying audience. 

spoken of him before as one of the coming young 


usual, very well attended. 


I have 


man who now enjoys a greater reputation. 
very well his reading of the Goldmark violin Concerto in | 
A minor, although the work itself is not very sympathetic | 


Sonata, with an accompaniment 


the young man has after all not neglected his technic. The 
trills thrilled the audience and the technic connnoisseurs 
were still more enthusiastic over the performance of the 
after which they insisted upon 


Kreisler has a great future before him! 


The most interesting, as well as musically, most valu- 
able concert of the past eight days was the second Phil- 
harmonic Chorus concert under Siegfried Ochs’ 
It took place at the Philharmonie last night, and was, as 


The program was perhaps a trifle too lengthy, but it was 
variegated and its constituent portions contrasting and par- 


he were possessed of a better fiddle, a first-class tnstru- 
he could outrival in this essential respect many a 


I liked also ESTABLISHED 1867. 
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very first reproduction at the Dortmund meeting of the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, and then enumerated 
the advantageous as well as the weak sides of the compo- 
sition as they presented themselves to my mind at a single 
and in point of reproduction not very fortunate perform- 
Last model reproduction under Siegfried 
careful guidance, with a chorus that is efficient and 
with the Philharmonic Or- 


ance. night’s 
Ochs’ 
had been thoroughly 


chestra and good soloists, brought out the good sides of the 


trained, 


work in so much stronger light and helped to score for it 
a genuine success and a double call to the platform for the 
composer, who is one of the most modest as well as most 
gentlemanly fellows one could find. 

If after all this I just as I was at Dortmund, 
to be somewhat skeptical with regard to the absolute value 
it is because I am forced through 


am inclined, 


of Berger’s “Euphorion,” 


the choice of the subject to apply the very highest critical 
standard to a work of such pretensions. The episode in 
Goethe’s master work, which deals with Euphorion, the 


seems to me to portray in short 
fe, brilliant rise and sudden 


son of Faust and Helena, 
and most pregnant form the li 
fateful end of the younger Faust himself, deiineated with 
that philosophical ripeness which forms the chief character- 
istic of the Goethe of Faust’s second part. 

concentrated and rounded of in itself, 
(and it is a wonder that it was 


Such an episode, 
could have been set to music 
by a Berlioz, better still by 
For 


He made 


a Brahms, and best of all 
the 


even a veautiful com- 


not) 


Berger, however, subject is a too 
of it a pretty, 


His Euphorion should have 


by a Wagner 
exalted one 

position, but not a grand one 
changed his name into Euphonion, for it is extremely eu- 
which Berger wrote. It is 
and all that 


musical métier 


phonious, well sounding music 
finely orchestrated, 


the 


well sounding, 
skilled 


do for it was done 


mellifiuous, 
the 


could 


handicraft of 

The facture is 
everywhere shows the hand of the 
But the k does not contain Gne single great, 


idea, 


artisan in the 
masterly and 
most refined and tasteful 
musician, wor 


original or new not one musical thought that could 
compare in depth or power to the text which it is intended 
to illustrate. 

A good portion of the success achieved by the work was 
due the performance. The Frau 
Herzog in the title part; Frau 
Milde 


soloists, especially 


Marie 
Faust, 


to 
Goetze as Helena, 
all that 


orchestra were beyond cavil, 


Rudolf were could be 
desired, the and the 
and Ochs with 

well as an evident love for the work he interpreted 


The 


von as 


and 
chorus 


conducted the utmost circumspection as 


concert opened with the toccata and ape in D 
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minor by Bach, performed upon the instrument tor which 


it was written—the organ—by Prof. Dr. H. Keimann 
Then followed two cantatas by Bach, the first one of 
which, “Eternity, Thou Thundering Word,” had its very 


Bach 
which—a 


first hearing in Germany on this occasion wrote 
two settings of this text, the first 


choral cantata—is well known. The second setting intro- 


same one of 


duces in form of two solo voices, Hope (tenor) and Fear 
(alto), 
glorious and 


who discourse upon the subject of Eternity in such 
been 
of 


strains as could only have 
written by one Bach at the 


the chorus is introduced with a choral that be 


immortal 


composer—by Only close 


the cantata 
most characteristic as well as sublime of 


Witness the following few bars 


iongs among the 
all those penned by Bach 
characterizing great grief: 


(pss = : —- me 
&? “s = 8 38 is ee 2 
e ” as - : a 
Peak Pe ter PF 
wihch, for bold and daring harmonics, have not been sur 
passed by any modern composer 
The reproduction of this cantata was marred through 
the incompetency of the two soloists—Mr. Ludwig Hess, 
the tenor, who has no control over a poorly trained vocal 
organ, and has not the least idea of the musical require- 
ments of the part, and Frau Goetze, who deitvered the 
alto part in much too theatrical manner to conform to the 
chaste and sincere style of Bach 
The second cantata, “Nun ist das Heil,” betongs to the 
greatest of all of Bach’s creations, and, contrapuntally, it 
is an unequaled wonder. Only a very few weeks ago 
Horace W. Nicholl dared to state that Bach never 
wrote quadruple counterpoint. Why, this very cantata is 
a specimen of it, a perfect fugue in quadruple counter- 
point, and one in which this wonderful workmanship is not 
made the object of the compositions, but merely the ve 
hicle for the expression of some of the noblest musical 
thoughts that ever emanated from a human brain. On 
this auspicious occasion I put down once more in black 


and white my musical credo: The greatest composer that 
lived up to the twentieth century was Johann Sebastian 
Bach! 

The performance of the “Nun ist das Heil” cantata was 


the most powerful one of any I have so far heard from the 


Philharmonic Chorus, and the effect upon the audience 


was an Poeiicieancnstenen. one 
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The third section of the program was made up of two 
lovely works by Brahms. I use the adjective tovely, al- 
though it sounds paradoxical in connection with Brahms, 


with intention and advisedly, for surely nobody can gain- 
say that both the rhapsody for solo and male chorus 
and “The Song of Fate” are indeed lovely works. The 
reproduction again justified the high reputation in which 
Siegfried Ochs is held as one of the greatest living of all 
iving choral conductors and choral trainers. The effect 
of the “The Song of Fate” was beautiful to a touching de- 
gree, and so was the performance of the choral portion of 
he rhapsody, while Mrs. Goetze’s conception of the alto 


solo was not 


Gluck 
Royal Opera 


and Krauss a 


> * > 

Two conductors have raised a talk during the past week; 
the one was, one might almost say of course, Weingartner 
who has the irresistible impulse of making people aware of 
the fact of his presence. He showed great nervous energy 
the other evening at Mayence, wher was to have con- 
ducted a concert with his Munich Kaun orchestra. The 
concert was arranged to take place at the Stadthalle, the 
largest concert hall in all Germany, but one not very fa- 
vorable in the way of acoustic properties, as the New York 
Arion found out in 1892 when gave a concert there be- 
fore an audience of some 5,000 people 

Well, this hall is principally used by the Mayence carni- 
val society; and as they have already begun their humor 
ous meetings, the hall was profusely decorated with the 
flags, carnival designs and emblems of a funny character 


These decorations were not exactly in keeping with the 
right mood to ten te serious symphony concert At 
any rate, they irritated “ eingartner, but he nevertheless 
conducted the opening number of the program, Wagner's 
“Meistersinger Vorspiel.” Just then there arose some 
trouble with the electric lights, and this was sufficient to 
break the camel’s back Weingartner threw down his 
baton and left the hall without further ado or any explan 
ation. When the musicians saw that he did not come back 
they packed away their instruments and one by one, be 
gan to steal away Then the audience followed suit; and 
after the manager came out with the usual explanation of 


sudden indis 
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very sympathetic to m 


rtly to be revived at the 


Arm 
House, with 


fp 


Lilli Lehmann in the title role 


s Rinaldo 


position uncement that the con- 
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cert would take place at a later date, everybody 
rushed for the box office to get his money back. 


‘perhaps” 


x * * 
not be irritated, whether 
Of the latter a let- 


conductors must 


Well, 


their name be Weingartner or Bulow. 


you see, 


ter just came to light, which he wrote to the director of 
the Zurich Opera House, where, in 1852, the  irasci@ie 
Hans was kapellmeister, which place he vacated, however, 


of humor. The document, which has never 


reads in literal transaction as follows: 


not in the best 


yet been published, 


“Correspondingly Esteemed Sir—You would greatly 
please me if you would have the kindness to tie a string 
of the stronger kind around your long neck. If, then, you 


lavor, 


you would hang yourself up 
You would 


would do me a further 

by this cravat inio a frecly suspended position. 

your grateful 
“Hans von BULow.’ 


The director did not suspend himself, but suspended the 
i 


thereby make very happy, 
, 


conductor. 
eu 6 


The other conductor talked about in Berlin this week 


was Kapellmeisiter Schalk, from the Royal Opera House, 


soon to be dispensed with, as he goes 


whose services are 
from here to Vienna as assistant conductor of Director 
Mahler, of the Imperial Opera. He allowed himself to be 


interviewed by a reporter of the Paris edition of the New 


York Herald and had much to say regarding the lack of 
influence a conductor has at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House, as far as the choice of new works to be acquired, 
the repertory to be performed, and the cast to be selected 
are concerned. If Mr. Schalk had spoken only for him- 
self, he might have stated the truth, and the intendancy 
probably has reasons of its own why it did not consult 


But his statement is preju- 
conductors as 


him in the matters he mentions 


dicial to. the positions occupied by such 


Richard Strauss and Dr. Muck, who enjoy the preroga- 
tives denied to Schalk. He must have seen the unfitness 
of some of his remarks, and hence is out in the Berliner 


Tageblatt with the following pronunciamento: 
‘To my greatest regret I observe that some of my remarks 
New York Herald's European edi- 


Principally I 


in the interview in the 


jound a wrong interpretation. 


application in a general way to all 


tion, nave 


must protest against an 


royal conductors here, of what I said regarding the re- 
strictions in my own circle of activity. It is self-under- 
stood.that I can have neither the inclination nor the call- 
ing to estimate the powers and prerogatives of my col- 
leagues. With this statement the false appearance also 
falls to the ground, as if I stood in opposition to the 
system employed at the Berlin Royal Opera House.” 
This drawback shot puts a different light upon the 
Herald interview. 
ee 6 
Mascagni has dedicated the score of his new opera, 
‘The Masks,” to himself. The peculiar dedication reads: 
“To myself in highest esteem and unchanged affection.’ 
TI 1 good joke and the very original dedication is not 
devoid of a certain satire, if the way is taken into con- 
det n in which the critics handled without kid gloves 
Mascagni's las: opera, “‘Iris.’ 
ie 2 

The well known court singer Marie Renard is going to 
retire fi he Vienna Imperial Opera stage by the end of 


Court Opera, was to have been foreseen after the unfor- 
tunate accident that happened to him on December 21. 
The other one, just reported to me, is the death of my 
highly esteemed colleague, Prof. Ludwig Bussier, of the 
National Zeitung, who expired to-day after long and pain- 
ful illness from Bright’s disease. He was born in Berlin 
on November 26, 1838, and received his first musical edu- 
cation as pupil of the Royal Cathedral Choir of Hertzberg. 
Later on he studied under Grell and Dehn, and for sev- 
eral years, also, acted in the capacity of conductor. In 
1879 he became theory teacher at the Stern Conservatory, 
which position he occupied up to the time of his death. 
In 1883 he became music critic of the National Zeitung, and 
his kindly, always amiable criticisms were valued, all the 


more as they came from the pen of one of the most 
learned musicians in all Berlin. His theoretical works 
have a wide circle of studenis, and are in use, also, in the 


United States. In 1898, on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday anniversary, Bussler was honored through the 
bestowal upon him of the title of a “Royal Professor.” 


> * * 


Among the musical callers at the Berlin office of THe 
MusicaL Courier during the past week was Miss Fannie 
E. Levy, a young pianist New York, who recently 
made her soloistic début at a concert of the Mannheim 
Liederkranz, the other soloists of the occasion being Mrs. 
Wittich, the Dresden soprano, and Franz Ondricek. Miss 
Levy performed a Rubinstein Barcarolle and the Mendel- 
ssohn-Liszt ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” fantaisie, as well 
Henselt “Bird Study” for an encore, with great suc- 
and brought along some good criticisms from the 


from 


as the 
cess, 
Mannheim papers. 

Further callers were Reinhold Becker, the Dresden com- 
“Rathbold,” will have its first Berlin 


poser, whose opera, 


performance to-day; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the eminent 
Russian pianist; Miss Cilly Bernheim, one of Berlin’s 
most talented young painters; J. I. B. Connaway, of Kan- 


sas City, who is studying the fiddle with Niking; Mr. ). 
O’Hara Murray and Mrs: Nikita-Murray; Mrs. Ernest 
Hutcheson, Otis B. Boise, and Mr. Stavenhagen, a bari- 
tone singer and namesake, but no relative, of the pianist of 


O. F. 


that name. 





Miss Newcomb’s Second Recital. 


ISS ETHEL NEWCOMB gave her second recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall on the afternoon of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6, and was again welcomed by an audience of good 
size. As previously stated in THe Musica Courier, Miss 
Newcomb studied in Europe with Leschetizky. 
Seated at the piano, Miss Newcomb reveals some of the 
She possesses a well developed 
is of a high order. 


peculiarities of her master. 

technic, and her musical intelligence 

The program in the second recital follows: 

.- Bach-Tausig 
.. Schumann 


D minor 


Toccata and Fugue, 
Sonata in G minor... 


TROCIUMEE sccccececes ..Chopin 
Two Etudes...... -Chopin 
Waltz give .Chopin 
rhree Pretedes. . ..Heller 
RINNE Sittin ocd s ced 0k60s esters coscencstvupebeons .. Leschetizky 
ID 2 a irbced se isoecévsacctcrceswodsspnbetieast .. Rachmaninott 
Romanza ..... w000 09 0séSbseVN er SeReeeswors coved Grinfeld 
Rhapsodie Hoagroice, No. Diccccocncceccedcsneqegansseenieepene Liszt 


Toccata and Fugue was 
Her reading of the 


Miss Newcomb’s playing of the 


in line with the classic traditions. 
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do something in imitation of what she has been led to 
believe is the proper thing to do in interpreting the works 
of the Polish composer. 


Newcomb did 
after the 


her intelligence, Miss 
nothing absurd. She was recalled several times 
waltz, and then played a by 
Schoeltz, of Dresden, who has cdited an edition of Chopin 
compositions. 

The Heller preludes were exceedingly pretty and very 
prettily did Miss Newcomb play them. “Consolation,” 
by Leschetizky, proved a pathetic little thing. The Sere- 
nata by Rachmaninoff, was fascina:ing, as is all the music 
that scintillates with Spanish themes. In marked contrast 
was the tranquil romanza by Grunfeld. Miss Newcomb 
closed her recital with the Lizst Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 8, and although recalled several times, declined to play 
a final enccre. 

Miss Newcomb 
Boston. 


But thanks to 


composition Hermann 


expects to give several recitals in 


Petschnikoff-Ruegger Recital. 


ENDELSSOHN HALL never held a more enthu- 
M siastic audience than that wihica weicomed las 
Wednesday afternoon the great Russian violinist, Alex- 
andre Petschnikott, and Miss Elsa Kuegger, the gifted 
Swiss ‘cellist. These two artists were assisted by Aimeé 
Lachaume, the pianist. 

As to the art of Petschnikoff, there can hardly be two 


opinions about it. He combines poetical feeling with tech- 
nical finish and flawless intonation. 
Miss Kuegger plays exquisitely. 
She opened the recital with the 
Very charmingly did she piay 
The audience recalled her five 
the Schumann 


She is womanly with- 
out being “womanish.” 
Boccherini Sonata in A. 
this fine old composition. 
times, and finally 
*Traumerei.” 

Mr. Petschnikoff played as his first solo of the after- 
noon the technically ditncult Bach Chaconne, and played 


she responded with 


it, of course, without accompaniment, surmounting with 
ease every difficulty. 

The audience insisted on an encore, and then Mr. Pet- 
schnikoff played a fascinating etude by De Beriot. Miss 


“Au Bord du RKuis- 
Petschni 


Ruegger contributed two more solos, 
seau,” by Fischer, and a Mazurka by Popper 
koff, as played Sarasate’s 
weisen,” 
with his brilltant execution. 
With Lachaume at the piano, 
played the great Tschaikowsky Trio, op. 50, 
the artists was 


his second solo, “Zigeuner- 


enhancing the wierd and fantas.ic gypsy theme 
Petschnikoff and Ruegger 
and it may be 
equal to the 
The 


pronounced 


stated that the virtuosity of 
great demands of the Russian composer. 
theme is a tragic 
in the second movement. 
greatness of this composition. 
hension of even the average musical intellect. 

The program played at Mendelsohn Hall on the after 
noon of last Wednesday was presented by the same artists 
the day before at the Waldorf-Astoria, under the 
of the social leaders of the metropolis. 


principal 
this is startlingly 
Adjectives cannot describe the 


It is beyond the 


one, and 


compre- 


auspices 


A Perosi stock company, with a capital of $50,000, 
has been formed in Milan for the performance of church 
has bought the Church of Santa 


music. The company 


this month. She is going to marry an Austrian aristocrat. 
sates a Schumann Sonata was healthy and interesting, and in Maria della Pace for $19,000, and will turn it into a music 
playing the Chopin group there was no trace of affected hall. In the spring Perosi’s “The Slaughter of the Inno- 
[wo deaths are to be chronicled this week. The one of sentimentality. The average woman who plays Chopin cents” and “The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem” will be 
Fr Planck, the excellent bass baritone of the Carlsruhe thinks she must break away from normal conditions and performed. 
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usical . . 


.. [2eople. 


A glee club has been organized at Lavaca, Tex. 

The members of the Madison (N. J.) Choral Society 
are: 

Miss Berl Walton teaches music in Skowhegan and 
Waterville, Me. 

In January an organ recital was held at the home of 
Henry Stevens, Le Roy, N. Y 

A concert was given by the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Con- 
servatory of Music, January 30 

Lewis Thwaites is organist and choirmaster at the Cen- 
tral M. E. Church, Stockton, Cal. 

The Conservatory of Music students gave a recital in 
Howell Hall, Corning, N. Y., in January. 

The Acorn Club, of Guthrie, Okla., has just given a mu 
Smith. 
in January, under 


sical at the residence of Mrs. H. L 

A concert was given at Tustin, Cal., 
the management of Miss Stella M. Preble 

Mrs. Olive Harrison Barr played several solos at the 
banquet of the Irving Club, in Delaware, Ohio 

Mrs. Ida Strey Thompson will give a pupils’ recital 
Association Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, February 14 

Irvin James Morgan has given his second organ recital 


at 


in Central Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del 

At Dillon, Mon., a musical was given in the Normal 
suilding, under the direction of Professor Pasmore, late in 
January. 

The January recital by pupils of the music gn ts 
was held in the parlors of South Jersey Institute, Bridg 
ton, N J 

At Grundy Centre, Ia.. a program was given by the 
Palermo Literary Society, January 30 Mrs. Coffman 
was the soloist 

A musical was given at the residence of Mrs. Frederick 
C. Kelly, Summit, N. J 


class of piano pupils 


January 20, by the members of her 


4 musical was given at the home of Miss Bertha Eyster 


227 Boas street 


Harrisburg, Pa.. on January 27, by the 
music pupils of Miss Eyster’s class 

\ musicale was given at Sturgeon, Mo., by Miss Minnie 
Crosswhite, assisted by her pupils and Miss Snider, of 
Moberly, for the benefit of the Baptist church 

The Musical Club, of Lanark, IIl., met with Miss Har 
Program: German opera and continua 
Leader, Miss Hess 


At Uni.y Church, Sania Barbara, Cal., the thirty-fourth 


ley January 29 


tion of music in Germany 


organ recital by Gerard Barton, organist of the church 
was given January 28. Mrs. Edwin T. Robinson sang a 
solo 

Mrs. Myron D. Smith, assisted by Mr. Toogood, the 
pianist; Mr. Kiene, the viounis the Cecilan Quai 
and Mr 
loo, la 

At Norman, Okla., 
the University of Oklahoma or 


Alexander, gave a concert recently at Water 


January 26, the School of Music of 
ganized a choral union with 
fifty-five charter members. Its primary object is to effect a 
strong bond of sympathy between school and town mu 
sicians. The choral work will be the study of “The Crea 
tion” and Twelfth Mass. This movement is the first of its 


kind in the Territory. 
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A concert hall has just been inaugurated at Winona, 
Minn. It is called Pythian Hall, and the opening concert 
was given under the direction of the Normal Literary 
Society 

The Halifax (N. S.) Symphony Orchestra achieved a 
success in its first concert of the season. The soloists were 
Miss Lily Farquhar (violin), Mrs. H. S. Peeke and W. A 
Curry (vocal) 

The Lowville (N. Y.) Music Club is making preparations 
to bring out “Rebecca.” Mr. West, the musical director of 
the club, has organized a large orchestra to furnish the in 
strumental music. 

An interesting program was given at Mankato, Minn 
at the recital by the pupils of Mrs. Fred H. Snyder, as 
sisted by Miss May Bre: 
Miss Jessie Rice 

Miss Ida Allen’s piano scholars gave a recital the last 
week in January at the Christian Church, Vincennes, Ind 


t, pianist, assisted by the pupils of 


assisted by Mrs. Flora Andrus Curtis, soprano, and Miss 
Elsa Riterskamp, pianist 

The Lotus Glee Club, of Boonville, N. Y 
President, George V 


, has elected the 
following othecers Menser; vice 
president, Ray Sperry; secretary, Leander Gansworth 
treasurer, Evan Oldfield 

The Driftwood Music Club, of Atchison, Kan., has reor 
ganized, and will be called in the future the Atchison Musi 
Club. Mrs. W. H 
Mary Hollister secretary 

4 recital was given in the Presbyterian Church. Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., by Victor W. De Camp, assisted by Miss 
Lormier Booker, Mrs. Charles T. Kittridge 
and Miss Jeanette Frechafer 

The pupils of Miss Ada Allen, assisted by Mrs. Flora 
Andrus Curtis, soprano, and Miss Elsa Ritterskamp, pian 
in Church, on Second 


SJogle was elected president and Miss 


Louise de 


ist, gave a recital at the First Chris 


street, Vincennes, Ind., January 26 

Those taking part in the last concert of the Annistor 
(Ala.) Musical Club were Miss Cocke Mrs. Lowton, 
Miss Allen, C. A. Thompson, Mr. Jones, Mrs. McCalley 
Dr. A. J. Battle and Miss Dustman 

E. L. Weeks has recently 
Lockport, Ill. The members are Miss Rose Ernst, Charles 
Felt and Charles Millet Weeks, cornet 


Professor Wolfe will act as instructor 


organized an orchestra i 


violinists: E. I 


The thirteenth recital of the Lebanon Valley College 
Conservatory of Music, Anneville, Pa., took place at th 
college chapel on the totl Herbert Oldham played a 
group of Chopin, Wieniawski and Silas numbers 

A concert was given in Fargo, S. Dak., the last week in 
January, under the direciion of Professor McArdle, as 
sisted by Alice E 


supplied by Schirrman, and Mrs. George A. Hughes sang 


Mahnken The orchestra music was 


It is said that without an exception the most prominent 


and popular musical organization in Racine, Wis., is the 
Belle City Male Chorus Its membership is limited to 
thirty. The president is Jacob Lund and the leader Louis 
Evars 


\ midwinter musicale was given at Gloversville, N. Y 

m January 31, by Mrs. Lucille Jocelyn, soprano; Miss 

Sovereign, contralto Dr. Ion A. Jackson, tenor 

ind Julian Walker, bass; Miss Eleanor G. Shults at the 
piano 

The new choir of Trinity M. E. Church, Worcester 


Mass., has been organized for 1900 The organist and 
director is Miss Fannie A. Hair The quartet consists of 
Mrs. E. L. Harris, Clinton, soprano; Mrs. F. T. Curtis, of 


Marlboro, alto; Edw. M. Bath, tenor, and Fred F. H. Stet 
son, baritone 
Fred J. Liddle, musical 


Symp hony Seciety. has received offers from the executive 


director of the Pittsfield ( Mass.) 
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Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 





GEORGE HA ATVILLIN, Tenor. 


Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 


822 and 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 


or VICTOR THRANE, 
DECKER BUILDING, NEW YORK. 








committees of societies in Albany and Fit burg to pro 
duce Boltwood & Lidd!e’s ec ic opera Henry. N 8.” at 
an early date 

The members of the San Leandro (Ca Choral Society 
are rehearsing for a concert to be g n the near future 

The Nineteenth Century Club met, by invitation, at the 
home of Mrs. F. E. Lee, Dowagiac, Micl n February ! 

Ihe soloists for the Choral Society concert at Bucyrus 
Ohio, are Mrs. W. R. Wis Miss Eva Matthew J D. Wise 
and Alvah Humiston, with a chorus of sixty v es 

The Chopin Musical Club held an open session Feb- 
ruary 1 The president of the club is M Myrtle Case- 
beer, and Miss Grace Johnston acts in the capacity of 


secretary 


A new quart ! has bee ngag t e | t Con 
gregational Chur W ) M I t i Mr 
and Mrs. George T. Simpson, Miss Emma Ludwig and 
W Hastings M Cornelia Te e | bee ngaged 
A rganis 

In th ter par I V pera Robert. Ma 

ure Ww be giv t De M | } ‘ lass 
\ Mrs. Guilt S is be re S} y lirect 
the presenta ! l G A 
nanage the stage 

At Oneonta. N. Y ( 4 B t M ( " tte 
Aylswor M G ge O'} Mr. ¢ Ir. Barnes 
ind H rd Bok ge G H City n the st 
nst. Miss D Miss : Mes. Ven Weert 
! id par ] ju ‘ A 

\ mus e€ rg t S ~ S 
N. ¥ P t, A ( | 

C. H secretary, ]< Stewar Hug ' t 
ga Miss B ( ¢ rf Miss 
Pearl Marti: ‘ r R R 1 
Mrs. Anson P. Steph g la 
Ty | studic ge, ( ( ) 
f Rea \dmira ad Mr Ka \ t 
ng part were Mrs. T. A. R M i é S pel 
Miss Els \ t I I 
B. B. Cus! 1 irg St] 
Episcopal Chur Wi K | d 
ida tet Monte 
Dunbar, sop Miss M B 
Cus ‘ Bion B_H 
January 2 rT ‘ | S I € 
wrt. | T he \ 4 
son's pupils, bande x“ g 
dg g 
| Shakespeare ( N N | g 1 
neert on Ja ry 24 \l Fave H irge. and 
was assiste by M I D Mr Fd 
ird H \ 3 \\ N 
Noyes, Ports ! \ Ml Warner 
N h Hampton, reader 
The January , ( givet 
San Bert dire. ( by e Ay a) - oc 
Erbe, direc | | | 
S Miss M | Vi Mis (; RB Miss 
Ses H Y Mrs. ( S BM. S S 
‘ s M H \ 1 | Kennet 
Stephcns, George ( \ ey | S indler. 1 UW eT 
Kol > W Anc M wn 1 
pic ( \V ] Burb t Roy D \ id 
" ‘ W | f ‘ I Ke 1 ‘ d 
rnet: Leon Ne S « Delb | ieume 
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Composers.’”” Committee—Miss Helen March, Miss Ada 
Herr, Miss Maud Boyer, Mrs. S. F. Spohn. 

The Schubert Club, of Oil City, Pa., met with Miss Par- 
ker on Central avenue, January 29. The composers studied 
were Weber and Meyerbeer. The program was given by 
Miss Bolton, Miss Parker, Miss Foquet, Miss Noss, Mrs. 
Ramage, Mr. Bates, Mr. Fleming, Miss Haynes and Mr. 
Sterrett. The next meeting will be at the residence of Mrs. 
S. Y. Ramage on February 13. 

A concert will be given in South Orange, N. Y., Febru- 
ary 13 by Miss Marion Hopper, pianist; Miss Katherine 
Isabel Pelson, mezzo contralto; Charles G. Ritchie, bari- 
tone; George E. Clauder, ‘cello, and the quartet of mem- 
bers—Mrs. W. Barnett Smith, Miss Violette C. Robison, 
A. Stormont Young and Chester L. Colton. The concert is 
under the direction of John L. Courrier, organist. 

The second of a series of musicales under the direction 
of Mr. Ludolf Arens, was given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed. Billhardt, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, in January. 
Those taking part were Mr. Arens, Miss Eggleston, Leo 
Martin, Miss Lula Alspach, Mrs. Billhardt, Miss Minnie 
Savidge, Miss Nettie Branns, Arthur Stutz, George Pon- 
tius, Mrs. Kilmer, Miss Edith Keller and the Mandolin 
Club 

At Pilgrim Church, Worcester, Mass., the third annual 
series of free oratorio concerts, under the direction of J. 


Vernon Butler, is being given. The second concert took 


place Friday evening, February 2, the soloists being Miss 
Kathrin Hilke, soprano; Paul C. W. Dufault, tenor; 
Dudley T. Fitts, baritone; Miss Ruth E. Nelson, pianist; 


H. Grout, There was a chorus of 125 
J. Vernon Butler conducted. 

has just been organized in 
Red Bank, N. J., by Prof. H. K. Allstrom. The members 
of the society are as follows: Violins, Miss Lizzie Stoffel, 
Miss Mary Fisher, Maurice Hollywood, J. M. West; ’cello, 
D. H. Applegate: Horace Vine; piano, Miss 
Lillian Chadwick; organ, Miss Florence Chadwick; flutes, 


Charles organist 
voices 


The Philharmonic Society 


bass viol, 


Edward Lafetra, Dr. Ehrick Parmlcy; clarinet, Prof H 
K. Allstrom; cornet, Charles E. Nieman; trombone, A. R 
Coleman 

The Business Women’s Club gave a musicale in Jan- 


uary in their rooms in the Krause Buildingsat Second and 
Main streets, Littke Rock, Ark. The program consisted of 
vocal solos by H. W. Hollenberg, James T. Hornibrook, 
Mrs. De E. Bradshaw and Miss Kate Phillips: overture 
by Prof. Armellini’s orchestra; piano solo by Mrs. J. M 
Park; vocal duet by Misses Miles and Buzbee; selection 
\rion Male Quartet; song by Eloise Bowman and reci- 
tation by Miss Ada Hall of Searcy. 

\mong the Lisbon people who attended the closing con- 


by 


cert of the thirty-second annual musical festival at Little- 


ton, N. H., were Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Noyes, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. B. Howland, Rev. and Mrs, R. C. Bryant, Mrs 
Alice H. Boynton, Mrs. Mattie Clough, Mrs. Sarah Sea- 
vey, Misses Florence Clough, Grace Libbey, Lunette At- 
wood, Bertha Hildreth, Myra and Beuiah Butler, N 
Louise Kelsea, Mabel Ruggles, Messrs. George O. Sav- 
age, Harry L. Clough, Ned Clough, Charles Young, Frank 


Astle and Roscoe Ash 
The soloists and chorus who took part in “An Evening 
Church, 


with the Choir’ at the First Congregational 
Springfield, Ill, were: Sopranos, Misses Lillian Hull, 
Ruth Smith, Cora N. Reece, Mamie Mills, Effie S. San- 


ders, Helen Moody, Ethel Hull, Mrs. Frank Godley and 
Mrs. Stephen W. Hathaway; contraltos, Mrs. Louis J 
Coe and Mrs. Frank D. Hudson; altos, Misses Mae L. 
Coe, Orrie Fads and Emma Post; baritone, Harry F. 
Coe; bassos, George E. Coe, Louis J. Coe and Lauren W. 
Coe, Ir.; chorister, George A. Sanders; organist, Mrs 
Lucy M. Williams 


St. Matthew’s 


yne street, Jersey City. 


An organ concert is to be given at the 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, W 








February 19, by Fred. E. Eggert, organist; Miss Carrie 
Cope, soprano, of Ascension Church, New York; H. Den- 
ton Bastow, tenor, of All Souls’ Church, New York; 
Adrian Primrose, violinist, and St. Matthew’s choir. The 
members of the choir are Misses A. Adelung, A. Denecke, 
G. Denecke, L. Doering, E. Evers, A. Kelling, P. Kluss- 
mann, A. Kopf, E. Kopf, M. Kuhl, A. Schnackenberg, A. 
Wassermann, H Wortmann, M. Yulke, A. Duls, L. Stelt- 
mann, D. Wasserman; Messrs. O. Doering, H. Helmke, 
H. Hintermann, C. Mueller, F. Pankenir, T. Steltmann, 
W. Steltmann, L. Wolf, W. Duls, H. Herreilers, O. Her- 
reilers, G. Hoecker, R. Petersen. 

The officers and members of the St. Cecilia Club, Ta- 
coma, Wash., are: H. H. Joy, director; Mrs. C. F. L. 
Smith, accompanist; president, Mrs. Bull; vice-president, 
Mrs, Wagner; secretary, Miss Wentworth; treasurer, Mrs. 
Bates; librarian, Mrs. Dailey; sopranos, Mrs. Davenport, 
Mrs. Hochstader, Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Collier, Miss Clarke, 
Mrs. Sherman; mezzo-sopranos, Mrs. Wagner, Mrs. 
Bailey, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Tousey, Mrs. Dailey, Miss Joy; 
mezzo-contraltos, Mrs. Marvin, Mrs. French, Mrs. 
Broomell, Mrs. Calkins, Miss Wentworth, Miss Yeazell; 
contraltos, Mrs. Bull, Mrs. Joy, Mrs. Pulford, Mrs. Mar- 
connier, Miss Avery, Miss Manning; honorary members, 
Mrs. J. A. Shank, Mrs. Claude Seeley, Miss True (Seattle), 
Mrs. C. F. L. Smith, Miss McKinney (Seattle), Mr. Phil- 
lips (Chicago). 

The first chamber music organization Flint, Mich., has 
ever had, has recently been formed by Mrs. C. H. Bon- 
bright, piano; H. A. Milliken, violin; G. H. Gardner, 
‘cello, to be known as the Milliken Trio. This trio is made 
up of the leading players of their respective instruments 
in Flint, and their object will be to develop the public 
taste in that highest of all music forms—chamber music. 

The Chaminade Club, of Danville, Va., enjoyed a more 
than usually interesting program at its third regular re- 
cital on the evening cf January 30, in the parlors of the 
Randolph-Macon Institute. The composers studied were 
Haydn and Mozart, and the evening was in charge of Mrs. 
Jchn Wyllie, Mrs. L. C. Berkeley and Miss Helene Hall. 
Those who took part were Mrs. Carrington, Mrs. H. Rob- 
ertson, Mrs. L. C. Berkeley, Mrs. John Wyllie, Miss Hall, 
Miss Wemple, Miss Pace, Miss Nead, Miss Gray, Miss 
Martha Burmeister, Miss Guerrant and Mrs. Davis. A 
number of interesting items about the lives and works of 
Haydn and Mozart were read by Miss Nead, Mrs. Davis 
and Mrs. Robertson. 

Howard C. Condit, Herbert K. Saxe, J. A. Whittaker, 
Edward P. Holden, Charles A. Rathbun, L. D. Maltbie, 
Ph.D., Dr. P. G. Voegden, Prof. Watson B. Matthews, 
Charles Bigelow Ford, David A. Hopping, George W 
Neill, Arthur Jones, E. Russell Lum, John Romain. E. 
M. Smack, Edward Boyd Smack, J. H. Clark, Charles 
Jones, Herbert Hassard, Henry Koeble, H. J. Koppe:, 
Samuel MacCollum, Mr. Arnold, Rev. C. E. Hesselgrave, 
Mrs. Charles Bigelow Ford, Mrs. William Webb Davis, 
Mrs. Charles B. Gee, Mrs. Edward P. Holden, Mrs. James 
H. Baker, Mrs. C. W. Scarborough, Mrs. Stuart H. Reed. 
Mrs. J. A. Whittaker, Mrs. A. P. Konkle, Mrs. John 
Soper, Mrs. H. P. Johnson, Mrs. J. H. Buttenheim, Mrs. 
Merle Smith, Mrs. R. A. Strong, Mrs. J. J. Rutan, Mrs. 
W. O. Stoddard, Mrs. Irving W. Willioms, Mrs. David 
\. Hopping, Mrs. Claire Derby, Mrs. W. E. Mead, Mrs 
H. E. Savage, Miss Margaret Stoddard, Miss Gertrude 
A. Tuttle, Miss Louise A. Whi:tlesey, Miss Emma Smack, 
Miss Louise A. Hancock, Miss Jennie Hancock, Miss Es 


telle Hopping, Miss Rowena Saxe, Miss Edith M. Reyn- 
olds, Miss Clara Hibbs, Miss Anna C. New, Miss Mar- 
garet Y. Paulmier, Miss Nellie M. Bruen, Miss Aimée 


Delanoix, Miss Louise Kopper, Miss Bertha J Matthews. 
Miss Edith Hayes, Miss Grace M. Bruen, Miss Mollie 
Murray. Miss Mary C. Holden, Miss Marian C. Hart, 
Miss Mina L. Ammerman, Miss Zaidee W. Cook, Miss 








Emma K. Cihlar, Miss E. A. VanDyck, Miss Mare An- 
toinette Hayes, Miss Florence Jones, Miss Susanne Mar- 
tin, Miss Margaret Murray, Miss Agnes McKallor, Miss 
Carrie Peloubet. 





Guilmant Organ School Recital. 


LARGE audience attended the song recital given by 
Miss Kathrin Hilke, under the auspices of the 
Guilmant Organ School, last Friday evening, in tne par- 
lors of the “Old First” Presbyterian Church. The affair 
was one in the series of the winter course of recitals and 
lectures, for which no admission is charged. 

Miss Hilke’s rich, beautiful soprano was first heard in a 
group of English songs, “Sunshine,” by Neidlinger; “In 
the Woods,” MacDowell, and “Invano,” by Vosti. Wil- 
liam C. Carl, the musical director of the school prefaced 
the group of songs, as he did the other numpers of the 
evening, by a few explanatory remarks about the com- 
posers and their works. 

For her second group Miss Hilke sang in German 
“Ein Traum,” by Grieg; ‘““Waldesgesprach,” by Schumann, 
and “O Liebliche Wangen,” by Brahms. 

After the German group Frederick William 
played as a violin solo the Introduction and Rondo Capric 
cioso by Saint-Saéns. Miss Hilke next sang a group of 
French songs by Saint-Saéns, Augusta Holmés and Co- 
quard, and this she followed with Guilmant’s beautiful com 
for which Mr. Carl played the organ 


Ortmann 


position, “Silence,” 
accompaniment and Henry Hall Duncklee the piano accom 
paniment. Mr. Ortmann played the Fantaisie Appassionata 
by Vieuxtemps, and then Miss Hilke sang a group of songs 


by American composers. The first, “A May Song,” was 
by Mr. Carl, and for this the composer accompanied 
The audience received the song with enthusiasm. The 


other songs in the last group were a Serenade, by Sawyer; 
“An Open Secret,” by Woodman; “A Forest Anthem,” by 
Deacon, and “A Song of Love,” by Mrs. Beach. Joseph 
Meyne accompanied for Mr. Ortmann. 

The next evening in the winter course will be a lecture 
on “The Development of Church Music” by the Rev. Dr 
Howard Duffield, pastor of the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Church. The lecture will be illustrated by the choir. The 
date is Friday evening, February 23. 


From Paris “ Figaro.” 


E received the last number of THe Musicat Courter, 

of New York, so admirably represented at Paris by 
Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas. The portion consecrated to 
our theatres is most interesting, all our artists in vogue 
finding there a very complete notice, and pretty illustra- 
of the brilliant list 


Figaro, January 


tions add still further to the pieasur: 
of Miss Thomas, a writer of real value. 
20, 1go0. 


A Gulick Crush. 


The Canton (Mass.) Enterprise has the following inter- 
esting local mention under the caption, 
THREE Were Hurt, 
and showing how anxious was the crowd to hear Earl 
Gulick, the boy soprano: “The largest audience seen at 
Memorial Hall for the past ten years completely filled the 
yard and grounds, even into the street, waiting to secure 
tickets for Earl Gulick and his company last evening. As 
the doors were opened the crowd, impossible to be kept 
in check, made a wild rush for the hall and balconies, car- 
rying before them the heavy guard rail, and in the rush 
three persons were slightly injured. The hall was packed 
to the doors.” 
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T Windsor Hall this afternoon Professor Gou- 
let’s Symphony Orchestra, assisted William 
H. Rieger, tenor, and Mrs. Ives, accom- 

panist, will present the following program: 
Damnation de Faust, Hungarian March Serlioz 
Eppur Sento de Maria eee ee . Rossin 

Tenor solo and orchestra 
The Oxford Symphony Haydn 
Tenor solo, Komm Geliebte Zurich Liszt 
Pe Se Gin ciigsonecacchsicckecegencessooc: ceqescsetenmes Grieg 
Tenor solos 

The Sweetest Flower that Blov Hawley 
A Rose Fable Hawley 
Tannhauser Overture Wagner 


On the evening of February 6 Miss Abbott's third vocal 


and instrumental recital attracted another large and fash- 


ionable audience to the Art Gallery. This was the pro- 
gram: 
Suite for violoncello and piano, Im Walde, op. s50........ Popper 
Miss Lillian Littlehales and Miss Abbott 
Aria, O Paradis, from !'’Africaine.... eT 8 8=— 
Theodore Van Yorx. 
Violoncello soli— 
Czardas Fischer 
DONRRES bcddckcdins , Squire 
Danse Montagnarde.. OS 
Miss Lillian Litt! she sles. 
Songs— 
She Is So Innocent $60 esdderecaseosusessoosecceceses Lecocq 
Alas, that Spring Shoul id Vanish! (fr om In a Persian 
IED cciices ccncckssidoscesentescegiogesens pebensee Lecocq 
Oh, for a Day of Spring! os scoveneacthetneniedimndbinl Andrews 
Theodore Van Yorx. 
Violoncello soli— 
IED: 5 cetuddiousstbsdstnclcceehicokievebiubes .. MacDowell 
CROUEER Bee cssscrccsocs PITTS iiT TT Titer P. Scharwenka 
Miss Lillian Littlehales. 
Popper’s Suite was the most notable number. It was 


The 


Littlehales aroused enthusiasm, 


very effectively performed artistic playing of Miss 


and she was compelled to 


respond to encores. Though well known in Toronto, 
where she appeared first at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music’s recitals, and later at other concerts, the young 


Canadian ’cellist made her first Montreal appearance on 















































this occasion and won such a gratifying success that it is 
probable she will soon be requested to return and take 
part in other prominent musicale events 

Mr. Van Yorx’s singing likewise made a very favorable 
impression. The tenor was suffering from a severe cold, 
which was, however, more trying for him than for the 
audience 

Miss Abbott ranks among the first Canadian ensemble 


players and accompanists, while her enterprise in arranging 


these concerts and bringing to this city eminent artists, who 


otherwise would not be heard here, calls forth unmingled 
admiration. Would that Toronto could boast of a bene 
factress ready to assume the responsibility of giving a like 


series of fortnightly recitals! 
Though a social leader, Miss 
artistic 


Abbott has established and 
of 


adhered to her own atmosphere. In the midst 


luxury, as in her case, this is perhaps more difficult of ac 


complishment than amid the harassments and limitations 


of poverty, for society’s engrossing allurements and exact 


ing claims are apt to retard rather than accelerate artistic 


development, a truth which is particularly applicable in this 


country, where rigid lines are too frequently drawn between 


musical and social sets—between Lady Complacency, who 
is “at home to her friends’ on such and such a day, and 
Miss Independence, who accepts “a limited number of pu- 


’ in music and in French. 
late Canadian 


pils’ 
Premier, Sir John 


ability 


The daughter of the 
Abbott, has inherited much of her father’s ¢xecutive 
power of concentration and intellectuality 
the professional musician are 


In her the wo- 


man of social position and 


happily combined. 
* * * 
At the Toronto Conservatory of Music Dr. Edward Fisher 
has inaugurated a series of Beethoven recitals, to be given 


by his pupils. In describing the first of these interesting 


events, which took place on the afternoon of February 3, 
the Toronto Globe of February § says: 

A large audience assembled in the Conservatory Music Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, attracted thither by the Beethoven piano re 
cital given by the pupils of Dr. Edward Fisher, assisted by mem 
bers of the faculty. This is the first of a series (some four or five 
in number) from the works of Beethoven. at al f which the repre 
sentative compositions chosen will be given in their entirety, and 
not mutilated by the omission of movements The program on this 
occasion comprised two piano sonatas, representing different periods 
a duo sonata for piano and violin and two songs The explanatory 
and analytical data with which Dr. Fisher prefaced the progran 
were most interesting and helpful, thereby adding Be to _the 












enjoyment of the recital. The program was arranged as follows: 
Sonata, G major, op. 31, No. 1, played by Miss Ada F. Wagstaff, 
F. T. C. M.; song, “Know’st Thou the Land?” Miss Annie Hall 
worth, A. T. C. M.; piano and n Sonata, A major, op. 12, No. 2, 
Miss Blanche Badgley and Ernest Du Domaine; song, “ Adelaide,’ 
Rechab Tandy; Sonata, C major, op. 53, Miss Bessie Cowan. A 
though these piano numbers were ful] of difficulties and ed fron 
memory, a better non-professional performance seldom heard 
Mr. Du Domaine’s playing in the duo was effective and mu unly, 
while Mr. Tandy and Miss Hal!lworth sang with good taste and an 
artistic use of the voice the exquisite accompaniments t their 
songs being sympathetically played by Dr. Fisher The date of the 
next recital in the Beethoven series will shortly be announced to 


the public, 
* 


*> * 
























Welsman, Miss 
pupiis of 
Welsman 
Music Hall 
is having a particularly 
young 





Miss Alice 
George D. Atkinson 
method exponent, Fr: 
recital in the Tor 
19. Mr. Wel 


and is 


Miss Florence Turner May 
McFarlane and 


Krause 





L ¢ 1 
known ink S will 


give a onto College of on 


Februar smart suc- 


cessful season, producing some excellent 


pianists 








J. D. A. Tripp’s Toronto Male Chorus Club will hold 
its annual concert in Massey Music Hall on the evening 
* February 15. This will be a brilliant concert, for Mr 
Tripp is a very capable conductor, the club is com- 
posed of carefully selected v es and the ar s announced 
to appear are Gwilym Myles and Petschnikoff. The great 
violinist will play Concerto No. 2, Wieniawski Le 
Cygnet,” Saint-Saéns; “Calabrose,” Bazzini, and a com- 
position by Sarasate May HAMILTON 


An - Interesting Students’ Concert. 


HE students of the National Institute of Music, at 179 
£ East Sixty-fourth street, gave a concert last Thurs 
day evening in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. William 
M. Semnacher, the director of the institute, arranged an 
interesting program, which was enjoyed by the relatives 


nd friends of the young performers 


rhe pianists who appeared were Miss Fanny Lande, Mas- 
ter S. Steinberg, A. Wechsler, Miss Leonie Marculesca 
Miss Deborah Sundel, Miss Annie Tarnowski, M Essie 
Cahn, Miss Myra Cahn, Miss Ada Eschert, Miss Ella Spat 
gus, Miss Angele Spielmann, M Sarah Heymann, Miss 
Pauline Semnacher, Miss Lucille Nowland and Miss Frida 
Hoffman. 

The concerted numbers played included Grieg’s arrange- 
ment of Mozart's Sonata in C major for two pianos, played 
by Fanny Lande, Master Steinberg and A. Wechsler at 
the second piano Another important mecerted piece 
was the Mendelssohn piano Concerto in G minor, played 
on two pianos and a string quintet accompaniment The 
pianists were Mr. Wechsler and Miss Semnacher and the 
strings were distributed as follows 


First violins—Messrs. Christmann, Manoli, Doenges, 

Nitke; second violins, Messrs. Stanley and William Sem 
nacher, Jr.; viola, Ernst Bauer; ‘cello, F. A. Eldred. The 
violinists are all pupils of Mr. Bauer. William Doenges, 
one of the violinists, played as a solo S rwenka’s Ma 
zourka. F. A. Eldred, who is a pupil of Max Droge 
played as a ‘cello solo the Andantino from Goltermann’s 
Fourth Concerto. 
Miss Caroline Polhamus, the vocalist of the eve ing, 
who, by the way, is a pupil of Mme. Emma Roderick, 
sang “Voi Che Sapete,” from “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
and “One May Morning,” by Denza. The piano accom- 
paniments were played gracefully by Miss Pauline Sem- 
nacher. During the evening the individual pupils dis 
played the thoroughness of the instruction given by Mr 
Semnacher and the heads of the various departments at 
the institute. 

The next students’ concert will be given Wednesday 


evening, March 14, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
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Our Musica SEASON. 


WAS quite interested in an article 
by W. J. Henderson, published re- 
cently in an Eastern weckly. enti led 
“The Musical Season.” And th re 
: is one phrase particularly which 
SG ‘ Z — 4 I desire to use as the subject 
of those lines, namely. “the 
cheap jibes of the Western 
press at our provincialism can 
be borne with equan‘mity as 
we" #(\\) long as we enjoy so much good 







art as we now receive.” 


Fy) I do not know whether Mr 
W-° e 

ape Henderson refers to us out 

"% here in the “wild and wooly 


West”: possibly not, for 1 can- 

not remember that we did 

any cheap jibing of late. But 

I do know that some of the Eastern critics take us as a 

joke and seem to revel in the questionable bliss that we 
do not hear anything worth hearing 

That their imagination is very vivid is known to anyone 
who had the good fortune to reside here temporarily, and 
no one is more aware of the fact than the trtist who awaits 
his fate after his first appearance in San Francisco. 
Furthermore, a careful scrutiny of Mr. Henderson’s ré- 
sumé of the New York season reveals the fact that we had 
enjoyed exactly the same artists here last season or at 
previous seasons to whom New York is listening to now. 

** * 

Viadimir de Pachmann appeared here last month and 
with great success. Paderewski will be here again in 
March. I understand that Alexander Petschnikoff is to 
be one of the features of this season 

Among the artists we have not heard is Mark Ham- 
bourg, but I think he will move this way ere many months 
have passed. Then a very important body, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has never been heard here, no 
doubt owing to the great expense connected with its 
transportation 3ut instead we had symphony concerts 
under the direction of Fritz Scheel, during which we heard 
the grand symphonies interpreted in a manner which 
sharpened our musical intelligence to a great extent 
Among the “minor entertainments” Mr. Henderson men- 
tions Arthur Whiting, a pianist. We heard here, in con- 
nection with our own Minetti Chamber Music Quartet, 
Otto Bendix, S. G. Fleishman and Herman Genss, each 
of whom are pianists who “reveal higher powers.” 

* * * 





Next comes the opera of which Mr Henderson spe aks 








as occupying “‘a very low place in the scale o1 our artistic 
activities.” We had three grand opera seasons, two of 
which were successes. The first was the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany, with Melba as the star, and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Sepilli as leader. Aside from the 
orchestra and perhaps two soloists, this season was an 
artistic failure. The next grand opera season consisted of 
performances by the Lambardi Opera Company, which 
included not less than eleven first-class vocalists who would 
do honor to Mr. Grau’s company. They hailed from Italy. 
were not advertised as stars, did not receive outrageous 
salaries, but surpassed the members of the Melba com- 
pany considerably. 

The clever manager of the Tivoli, Mr. Leahy, retained 
two singers from the Lambardi company—Gaudenzio Sa- 
lassa, baritone, and Fernando Avedano, tenor. The for- 
mer is a marvel, and I am really surprised that Salassa 
has not yet found recognition in New York. Perhaps he 
doesn’t ask a large enough salary. But while we had an 
abundance of male singers, we were not so fortunate with 
the female voice. 

San Francisco is particularly longing for Madame Sem- 
brich. I am sure that if this able vocalist would consent 
to select the Pacific Coast for a concert tour, people would 
flock to hear her. Indeed we are a little Sembrich mad 
out here. Strange, isn’t it? Somehow we have the no- 
tion that Sembrich is the foremost coloratura singer of 
the present day, and we like to hear her 

Now if I begin to compare the musical seasons of New 
York and San Francisco I am sure that taking into consid 
eration the disadvantage we possess in being separated by 
large stretches of desert from the East. and that by this the 
expenses of the artists and concert companies are enlarged 
I am justified to state that San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast has no reason to complain, and that in the long run 
we hear as many and as good artists as the public of New 
York. 

*“* * 
Current Events 

“Women Composers and Their Music” was the subject 
considered by the pupils of Percy A. R. Dow at their last 
regular monthly “evening of study and song.” the third of 
the third series of these events. The entire program was 
devoted to the songs of some women who have earned more 
or less distinction in the musical world by reason of their 


compositions. The program was: 


Sketch, Woman as a Composer......... ied ieeaes Miss L. Coddington 
Songs ° 
Song of Thanksgiving....... Se eS eR Allitsen 
Mr. Dow 
Pee ai UTI GIRO, ode devine pe edctvenesssaeistres Lehmann 
H. B Menwes. 
TavocatioN ccccccccccceccees Wwikvinieseriebsbddasatabneed d’Hardelot 
Miss C. Gyle 
WES TROD ccaibescetcepedindsvinscsccercspeaduoresanonen d’ Hardelot 


Be SE ccccivess Fan. ndechabtip+ntnegnebioathdaveliasmiel Chaminade 


ND. epupesnesccveccvestencacetnendsdocscgnvéqecesnsoes Chaminade 
Miss Koenig. 
Accompanists, Misses Levinson and Hostetter 


Next month the “Evening” at Mr. Dow’s studio will be 

occupied by a discussion of Mendelssohn and his works. 
*“* * 

Miss Frances Rock, who arrived here from Boston some 
time ago, gave her initial piano recital with much success 
at Sherman-Clay Hall last Friday evening. She chose the 
following program: 


oe & 

Ti inde nace vdnes $venccescecscnscoccess . Bach-Tausig 

COND Bin 876 Boers dh Attn ewonnstendevonenedn .. Searlatti 

EE ea ees ee ee eee : .-Gluck-Sgambati 
Etudes— 

G flat major........ neaweede ..Chopin 

C minor..... . ; * ‘ .Chopin 

Schitt 


Carnival Mignon............. ‘ 
Préambule. Pleseet | réveur. Caprice Sganarelle 
Rubinstein 
Rubinstein 
Liszt 


Romance ....... 
Barcarolle, F minor..... 
Etude de Concert.. 


Serenade L eschetizky 


Paderewski 


CHINES © ovicveve 
.Schubert-Tausig 


Marche Militaire. ete snees jeisimindadews 


After a gratifying financial and artistic success at her 
three song recitals at Sherman-Clay Hall last week Mlle 
Antoinette Trebelli has decided to give two extra song re- 
citals this week, on Tuesday evening and Saturday matinee 
This accomplished artist has sung herself firmly into the 
hearts of our fastidious music lovers, and in this she has 
succeeded in gaining more than many may imagine 

After an extended visit in San Francisco, Mrs. Alfred 
Abbey returned to New York Monday. The lady is a very 
talentel vocalist, and, during one or two appearances in 
prominent concerts she has proved herself worthy of the 
respect of our concert goers Mrs. Abbey's residence 
here, however, was more known by reason 


of her social 
prominence than because of her higher artistic accom 
plishments. And I believe it is just on account of these 
social duties which began to interfere with her musical 
studies that Mrs. Abbey bid good-by to San Francisco 
and her many admiring friends to devote her time to 
serious work in New York, whence she intends to go to 
Paris 

It should not be difficult for Mrs. Abbey to advance in 
her profession, as her delightful voice. artistic intelligence 
and striking personality would insure her success wherever 
she may choose to pitch her tent. But as it is only pos- 
sible to follow either social or artistic pursuits. it would 
be of benefit to the art if Mrs. Abbey would devote her 
time to professional work 

oe 

The other day Miss Lillian Miller, of Seattle, played for 
me an ingenious and clever composition entitled, ‘Min- 
iatures in Chinese Colors.” Miss Miller succeeded won- 
derfully well in retaining the Chinese character in her 
music and yet making it palatable to the layman and 
the same time attractive for the piano players The work 
is subdivided into sketches which bear the b notue: . effect- 
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ive titles: “The Mulberry Bough,” “The String of Lan- 
terns,” “The Yellow Dragon” and “The of the 
Lotus.” Miss Miller arranged this work for orchestra, 
and I am sure it is a very original and at the same time 
The lady is one of the most 
The com- 


Feast 


meritorious composition. 
prominent musicians of Seattle and an artist. 


position will in all probability be published in London. 


* * * 


At a recent meeting of the San Francisco Symphony 
Phoebe 
Hearst, president; Dr. Edward R. Taylor, vice-president; 
P. N. Lilienthal, treasurer; Mrs. J. N. Odell, secretary. 
The question of giving a series of symphony concerts this 


Society the following officers were elected: Mrs 


fall will be taken up after the conclusion of the series at 
the Grand Opera House. 

This election proves the correctness of my prediction in 
Musical 


symphony 


CourtgEr, wherein I con- 
tended the old would have 
virtually the same president and vice-president. With such 
a president and officers, symphony should have a very 


a recent letter to THE 


and new societies 


bright future in San Francisco. 


> 2. 


“One Heart’s Enough For Me” is the title of a clever 
song by Max Hirschfeld, given with great success by Tom 
Greene during the splendid performance of “The Idol's 
Eye,” at the Tivoli. Repeated encores reward both com- 
poser and singer nightly for the excellent quality of this 
o> jae of Arthur Fickensche 
gave a very succesful recital at the Von Meyerinck School 
Music, * * * What do you think 
the following announcement of a local vocal teacher? 
“Special attention is called to a new department in sing- 


solo. * pupils 


tenor 
of Monday evening 
ol 
ing which I make a specialty of—vaudeville and rag-time 
singing, including latest descriptive serio-comic and coon 


songs. A vaudeville and rag-time class will be held every 
Thursday evening at 8 o'clock; terms, $1 per month.” 
If this isn’t the most humorous advertisement perpe- 


trated on a rag-time suffering public I am at a loss to de- 
fine the term. 


Clarence Eddy, the celebrated organist, has been special- 
The first two oc- 
Church, 


ly engaged to give three recitals here 
and 


Temple 


curred Sunday at Grace 
and the last took place at 
The recital Temple 
and the 


F, Bach; 
Hoyte; 


morning evening 


Emanu-El, Tuesday 


evening at Emanu-E] was invita- 


following was given: 


Starmor; 


tional only program 


ocecata in Pastorale, “L’ Angelus,” 


E fiat, 
Fumagalli; Minuet in G, 


s| 
Scherzo, Concert Overture in Faulkes; 
C 


apriccio ‘La Chasse,” Sorow- 
ski; Morceau De Concert op. 24, Guilmant; “Bow Down 
Thine J. Etark; “Medita- 
tion,”’ Toccata, E Schubert; “Vorspiel,” 


“Lohengrin,” ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,’ Wagner. 


Ear,” baritone solo, Gounod, E 
Serenade, 


d’ Evry 
“Tannhauser,” 


* * * 


During the exhibition of bronzes of the San Francisco 
Art the Mark Hopkins Institute the or- 
chestra, under the direction of Henry Heyman, presented 
on Thursday evening the March, 
“Jubilee,” Stern; overture, “Night in Grenada,” Kreutzer; 
selections, ““Tannhauser,” Wagner; waltz, “Blue Danube,” 


Association at 


following program: 


Strauss; song, “Am Meer,” trombone solo (by request), 
Schubert; Melody in F, Rubinstein; selections, “Ernani,” 
Verdi; “A Toi,” Czibulka; Werner’s song, 
“Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” cornet Nessler; waltz, 
“La Susana,” Rosey; selections, “‘Singing Girl,’’ Herbert. 


serenade, 
solo, 
* 


* * 


Owing to important engagements Miss Fanny Denny 
was obliged to dispense with the privileges accorded her 
by reason of the free scholarship at the Von Meyerinck 
School of Music, and so there is a vacancy to be filled. 
The contest for this free scholarship is once more open 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


and this time it is a gentleman who is wanted; a bass voice 
This is a splendid opportunity for a young 
musicdom 


is preferred 
man to be introduced into the inner circle of 
here, and it may be his only opportunity. I am a firm be- 
liever in these free scholarships and would advise all am- 
applications. Kt 
Applications may be 


bitious young men to forward their will 
not do them any harm, at all events. 


sent now to Mrs. Von Meyerinck. 


a 
Sunday evening, at 7:30 o'clock, St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church gave its month!y musicai service, excerpts trum 


St. Paul,” a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
of Barnby and a Festival Hosanna by J. Hamilton Howe 
The choir was augmented by members of the San Francisco 
James Hamilton Howe is the organist 


Mendelssolin’s 


Oratorio Society. 
and director. 
Xavier Meéfrét, aged fourteen years, son of the well- 


known Professor Méirét, of San Francisco, is at present 
pursuing his musical studies at the Ecole Nationa! de Con- 
servatoire de Musique at Tours, France. He was for a 


number of years a pupil of Sir Henry Heyman, and went 
young Metrét, 
I to 


direct from his tutelage to Tours, where 
after passing severe examinations, was adfmitted No 
the superior class. After a course of eight months he also 
received the second prize, no first prize being given, all of 
which speaks well for Sir Henry Heyman’s ability as an 
able violin teacher. 


. * * 


San Francisco is at present tenor poor, and a synagogue 
This city 


and neighborhood has been thoroughly overhauled for 


and church are waiting anxiously for soloists 
tal 
ent, and still the two positions are vacant. I pen these lines 
with the hope that some good Eastern tenor may see them 
and take pity on this poor community, which is waiting with 
longing for a sweet voiced singer. An accomplished tenor 
who is able to read at sight would be able to secure a good 
position here 


*_ * * 


The whole s talking about the excellent production 
of “The Idol’s Eye” at the Tivoli Opera House. 


ALFRED METZGER. 


city 1 


ANGELES NEWS 


is enjoying a series of symphony con- 


LOS 


too 


Los Angeles, 
certs, and it is gratifying to hear that the residents of the 
City of Angels are eager to support high class music. The 
fourth concert of the series wili occur on Friday afternoon, 


February 9. The orchestra consists now of forty-six pieces. 


The program will consist of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony in B minor, Wagner’s “Meistersinger’’ Overture, 
Mendelssohn’s Second Symphony in B flat major, Weber’s 


“Ocean, Thy Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon.” The solo 
Florence Scarborough 


ist on this occasion will be Mrs 


Clark will deliver a lecture on “Composition’ 


Edwin H 


at Ebell Hall February 14. Mrs. Mathewson will assist by 
rendering a solo entitled “Sweetheart and I.” Harry H 
Barnhart will contribute an illustration by singing “The 


Jolly Old Monk.” A contralto and a waltz solo will con 
clude the musical examples, which are compositions of Mr 
Clark. 

. 


At the vesper services of the Unitarian Church, corner 
Third and Hili streets, the following program was given last 


Sunday afternoon: Organ prelude (Zeuner), Mrs. C. A. 
Spence; tenor solo, “The Way of Peace” (Lloyd), F. B 
Riechenbach ; reading; contralto solo, “Come Unto Him’ 
(Faure), Miss Adelaide Loring; prayer; violin solo, “Trau 
merei” (Schumann), James M. Black; trio, “Hear Us, O 
Father” (Owen), Mrs. Schallert, Miss Metcalf and Mr 


Riechenbach; address; soprano solo, “Jerusalem” (Parker), 
Miss Anna Virginia Metcalf; organ offertory, “Meditation” 
(Mietzke), Mrs. C. A. Spence; lo, “O, Stars 
Shining Bright’ (Raff), with violin obligato, Mrs. M. J 
Schallert ; organ postlude (Chadwick), Mrs. C. A. Spence 


contralto so 
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Clarence Eddy gave an artistic organ recital at the First 


Church last week, and exhibited the splendid instru- 


M. E 


ment to the best advantage The organist was assisted by 


Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, W. F. Skeele and Mur- 
ray M. Harris. 
** * 
The concert of the Symphony Orchestra, under the 


direction of Harvey Hamilton, occurred last Friday after- 


noon at the Los Angeles Theatre, and proved a very suc- 


cessful affair. The soloist was Miss J. Russell Brown 
This was the program: 

Marche de Cortége (La Reine de Saba).......cscccccccceeccees Gounod 
Eleventh Symphony in G major (militaire) Haydo 
Concerto in B flat mimor...........++++ Scharwenka 
Overture, Leomore, No. 3, OP. 72.....-ceccceescceuccsessesese Beethoven 


Ss 1 Brown, 


oloist, Miss J. Russel 


ALAMEDA NEWS. 


. 
Lulu Daniells, vocalist, will make her first appear- 


Mi 


ss 
ance at the Unitarian Church here. The musicale is un- 
der the direction of E. D. Crandall, the teacher ot Miss 
Daniells and Miss Florence Sharon. Mr. Crandall will 
sing light songs from “Eliland,” by Von Fielitz. Miss 
Daniells will render “The Rosary,” by Nevin; Liszt's * 
‘Mignon” song, “Knowest Thou the Land?” “The Gold- 
en Harvest,” by Moir, and “There, Little Girl; Don't 
Cry,” by Norris. Miss Sharon will sing two songs by 
Franz and “The Danza,” by Chadwick. Miss Ella Graves, 
a clever pianist, will accompany all the singers and will 


play the following solos: “Nocturne,” Chopin, and “Stac- 
cato Caprice,” Vogrich. 


city of Stainer’s sacred 


will 


this 


The 


Calitala, 


first presentation in 


Jairus,” take place on mext 


“Daughter of 
The cantata will be pre 
ceded by a short musical service by the vested of 
thir This service will be concluded 
with 
Mrs 
contralto; 
The 
is composed of the following members: 
Mrs. H. Templeman, Misses Annie Flint, Mamie Park, 
Emilie Mason, Edythe Pariser, Grace Wastell, May Bram- 


Thursday evening, February I 
chou 
y-five men and boys 
selections from various oratorios by the soloists— 
Tenney, soprano; Miss Margaretha Bruntsch, 
E. R. Thorn tenor, and A. C. 
auxiliary choir, which will assist the regular choir, 
Mrs. Eva Tenney, 


Eva 


Read, bass 


ton, 


hall and the Misses Hebard; contraltos, Miss Bruntsch, 
Mrs. G. M. Agnew, Mrs. P. S. Teller, Misses Greenwell, 
McCormick, Mary Jackson, Deininger, Anderson, Ken- 
ney; tenors, Messrs. W A Mitchell, Charles Katzenbach, 
B. E. Remmel, A. Y. Wood, W. A. Hunter; bassos, E. T 
M. Eckert, Rea Hanna, E. F. Nissen, M. G. Jones, A. C 
Read, Ralph Elster, R. W. McCormick 
An orchestra of ten pieces will assist the organ and 
pian Harry Loy, organist of the Vested Choir Associa- 
tion, w preside at the organ, and Miss Marie Vietors 
will act as the pianist. The cantata will be given under 
the direction of G. de P. Teller, organist of the church 
** * 
The program of the vesper service at the Unitarian 
Church last Sunday was as follows: 
Peieeetae. .ccctcesecccccooses aeoeseneoeonooeces Wagner 
Organ. 
The Loreley....... ogossuedeocecesouceosn Nesvadba 
Stewart String Quartet 
Bass solo, Israfel (by request) -King 
Putnam Griswold 
Ade Gy GOENA DD cccccccesccsesncccccccccovcenccossgocscosers Bach 
‘Juartet 
Melody (by request)...ccccocccccscssccccccccccvescooecs Scheffel 
Organ 
The Lost Chord (by request) ; sccceccccecees Sullivan 
Mr. Griswold 
Accompaniment of organ and strings. 
ANOBTO cecccccccccccccccccceccesccvesssccccccoccece Whitney 
Organ. 
OAKLAND NEWS 
The violin pupils of Alex. T. Stewart will give the first 


of a series of five recitals at Y. M. C. A. Hall. They will 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


32 East a3d Street, NEW YORK. 











be assisted by vocal pupils of Francis Stuart and piano 
pupils of Miss Elizabeth Westgate. This program wili be 


given: 
Sonatine, for piano and violin, in G Major......sse-ceeeeeeeees Dvorak 
Miss Mary Van Orden and Miss Daisy Crawford. 
Piano— 
Prelude ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccscscevecsoescoesss Rachmaninoff 


Schubert 





Impromptu in A flat 





Miss Grace Marshall. 

Violin— 

Berceuse csecesess Poveccoscccceccoousocooccccecoesesosceusenss Godard 

Baerebamhe 2... ccccececccoscocescsccevscescocsossocovccsousoass Bohm 

George Hill. 
Miss Alexandra Liliott, accompanist. 
Vocal, recit. and aria, 11 dolce suono, Ardun gi incensi (Lucia 
Gi LammerMmo0s)....cccssccccccccccccccvcccscscsecccvcese Donizetti 

Piano— 

Valse in D flat... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsvccscocsovooss Chopin 

Concert Mazurka Strelezki 
Violin— * 

Russian HymMe...ccccccccccccccccvccccccccoesccccccsesescces Arranged 

Spring SonG.....ccccccccccccsscccccccscvescccssccccscvsveess Schubert 


Junior Quartet. 
Winnie Bruce, Helen Sutphon, Lawrence Marshal, Ernest Kelly. 


Softly Awakes My Heart (Samson and Delilah)...Saint-Saéns 
Miss Marion Barrington. 
Violin, Filth Rie VatiGevcrccccccccccccoscsccccescccsosovccoceoess Dancla 
Winnie Bruce. 
Miss Alexandra Elliott, accompanist. 


Vocal, 


Piano— 
Bosquet Ge Julle.cocccccvecccccccccccccsscescccscocccososoces Bendel 
Eb Wel eicdvdscctcccdstccdccnceccdssesdopesosccceceemene 
Miss Fern Frost. 
Vocal, Danny Deever (Rudyard Kipling)...cc.ccscecceessees Damrosch 
Hugo Herzer. 
Violin, Romance from Second Comncerto......secececseeees Wieniawski 
Miss Daisy Crawford. 
Miss Mary Van Orden, accompanist. 
Piano— 
Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 8...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccess Chopin 
Sencaato Capricd..cccccccsccccvccccsccscvccesevsseeseosoeccese Vogrich 
Miss Ella Graves. 
Vocal— 
Bolero (Maids of Cadiz)... .ccccccsescccccccccccscccccsccvocce Thomé 
Cd Dees BI ken cei chdecccsesvesewes Arranged by Somervell 
Miss Eugenia Loy. 
Violin, Faust Pantaisie. .........ccccccccccesccccvcccccvccccscccoss Alara 


Miss Martha Snow. 
Robert Harnden, accompanist. 
Piano pupils of Miss Westgate accompany the violin 
numbers, and Mrs. Margaret Cameron Smith will accom- 
pany the vocalists. A. M. 


Carita Morona. 

T a late concert given at Monza by the violinist An- 
A tonietti the star of the evening was a young American, 
Carita Morona. The Trovatore writes as follows about her: 

“Her voice is robust and of fascinating sweetness, equable 
from the highest to the lowest notes, lending itself mar- 
velously to all inflections and the most arduous passages of 

She sang delightfully the very difficult air of 
‘Il Guarany’ and that of Isabella in ‘Robert the 


flexibility 
Cecilia in 
and was the object of warm ovations and many re- 
calls. In her impassioned singing she revealed a thoroughly 
artistic soul, and we are certain that she will soon arrive 
at triumphs in the principal theatres of both hemispheres. 


Devil,’ 


This is our sincere prophecy.’ 
Morona is a Miss Meyer, of Baltimore. We have heard 
other flattering criticisms in reference to her singing. 
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ITH two visits from Admiral Dewey, an 
orthodox revival and Calvé in “Carmen,” 
the Borough of Brooklyn has had rather 
an exciting week. 

The performance of the opera at the Academy of Music 
last Tuesday night was witnessed by a large audience. 
But then Calvé always did draw in Brooklyn. 

Miss Sara Anderson, Max Heinrich and David Mannes 
appeared before the Brooklyn Institute last Wednesday in 
the midwinter series of song and violin recitals. 

Mr. Heinrich sang groups of songs in German and Eng- 
lish, playing, as usual, his own artistic accompaniments. Mr. 
Heinrich’s list included songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Dvorak, Brahms, Richard Strauss, Handel, Mackenzie, 
Cowen, Hanford, Ronalds and Denza, with Isidore Luck- 
stone at the piano. Mr. Mannes played two movements of 
the Ries Violin Suite in G minor, the “Good Friday 
Spell” from ‘Parsifal,” arranged by Wilhelmj, and “The 
Fiddler,” by Wieniawski. 





oa 


The musical selections played at the Riddle readings Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening were by Verdi and 
Delibes. The orchestra was directed by Arthur Claassen. 
Mr. Riddle read Victor Hugo’s “A Fool's Revenge.” Fri- 
day afterncon, February 16, and Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17, Mr. Riddle will read “Macbeth,” and for this 
occasion the members of the Institute will hear some new 
music, composed during the past year, for “Macbeth,” by 
Frederick August Dressler, of Berlin. The composer has 
dedicated the score to Mr. Riddle. 


*-_ * * 


The pupils of Mme. Ogden Crane gave a concert at 
Wissner Hall last Wednesday evening, and their singing 
thoroughly delighted the cultured audience present. 

A varied and interesting program was given. 
the features of the evening was the singing of “Sweetheart” 
by Miss Emma E. Irving. The song, composed by Paul 
Ambrose, is dedicated to Madame Crane. 

The other pupils who took part were Miss Clara Gib- 
bon, Miss Bessie Shurtleff, Mrs. L. Miss Beulah 
Reed, Miss Alice R. Richards, Miss Underwood, 
Miss Sadie Grapel, Miss Georgie Burhaus, Miss O'Mara, 
Miss Hattie Goldstein, Miss Anna Toohey, Miss Edith 
Shafer, Miss Fannie Humes, Miss Clara Rosing, Miss 
Edith Gilbert and Miss Ida Coggeshall. 

Mme. Crane herself sang charmingly “A Dream,” by 
Bartlett, with violin obligato, and “Shouid He Upraid?” 
by Bishop. The writer regrets that limited space will not 
permit a more extended notice of each pupil’s work. Miss 
Edith Gilbert played a piano solo and Master William 
Spitz a violin solo. Piano accompaniments were played 


Among 


Freis, 
Grace 





by Mrs. McGowan, Miss Ester, Miss Neulen, Miss Gilbert 
and Miss Vanderhoff. 


Under the patronage of a number of women prominent 
in Brooklyn society, Miss Wynifred Staples, a young so- 
prano, gave a concert at the Pouch Mansion last Thurs- 
day evening. Miss Staples sang “Bid Me Discourse,” by 
Bishop, ““O That We Two Were Maying,” by Smith, and 
songs by Gottschalk, Schnecker, Wekerlin. She also sang 
two duets with Charles Stuart Phillips, a local 
Henry S. Brown, a local basso, also contributed several 
solos. Robert Thallon accompanied. 

Miss Staples is very promising, but she will probably 
have to study several years longer before she can se- 


tenor; 


riously hope to enter the professional ranks, 


7 * * 


R. C. Easton, a tenor, and Edith Snell, a pianist, both pu- 
pils of Mrs. Edmund Severn, and Miss Laura Wheeler, a 
violinist, and a pupil of Edmund Severn, have been en- 
gaged for a concert to be given at the Knapp Mansion, Fri- 
day evening, February 16. Miss Wheeler, by the way, has 
also been engaged by Carl V. Lachmund for the Woman's 
String Orchestra. 

*“* * 

Miss Florence E. Dame, of Quincy street, gave a mn- 
sicale at her residence last Wednesday, at which the hostess 
was assisted by Mrs. L. Loring Goodell, Mrs. Catherine 
Cavannah Parker, Walter H. McElroy and Earnest T. 
Martin. Robert A. Gaylord accompanied. 

* * * 

Edwin A. Pratt has issued invitations for a musicale at 
his residence, 461 Classon avenue, Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15. 

*“* * 

The Misses Hodgson, ensemble pianists, assisted Miss 
Helen Atwood at a morning reading in the Pouch Gallery 
last Saturday. 

* * . 

At the second entertainment.in aid of the Brooklyn Free 
Kindergarten Society at the Hotel St. George last Saturday 
afternoon Miss Katherine Bickford and Miss Olive M. Tig 
ney gave the musical illustrations to a reading of “Seig- 
fried,’ by Miss Evelyn Lincoln. 

. * - 

Master Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, sang yesterday af- 
ternoon (Tuesday) at the Montauk Theatre as a prelim- 
inary to a lecture delivered by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

i 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann will sing to-night (Wednes 
day) at a musicale at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Mau- 
rice Sternberg, of 14 Hart street. 

** * 

The pupils of the Claassen Musicale Institute will give a 

concert to-night (Wednesday) at Wissner Hall 
EMMA TRAPPER. 


Saville to Sail. 
who concertizing in this 


She returns 


Madame Saville, has been 
country, leaves for Europe on February 20 
to Vienna to join the Imperial Opera there, of which she 


is a member. 
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Weiss Piano Recital. 


OSEPH WEISS gave his fourth piano recital on Mon- 
Without counting the en 


J 


cores, he played an interesting list of twenty compositions, 


day evening at Knabe Hall. 


which included three of his own works, a Chopin group— 
ballads in F 


A group of Liszt numbers were also introduced 


the major and G minor, a Barcarolle and a 
Scherzo. 
with the great Hungarian’s arrangement of three of Paga 
nini’s studies. The ocher Liszt numbers were “Harmonies 
du Soir,” “Feux Follets,” “Valse 
promptu,” and arrangements of Berlioz’s “Un Bal” from the 
Danse Sylphes ’ 
from “The Damnaton of Faust.”” More at the 
close, when Mr. Weiss played the Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 
12 and the Hungarian March. The Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue and Saint-Saéns’ arrangement of Gluck’s ‘Ca- 

Airs de Ballet d’Alceste,” Mr. 
His own compositions played during the even- 


“Consolation,” lm 


“Symphonie Fantastique,’”’ and the des 


Liszt came 


price sur les completed 


Weiss’ list. 
ing were “Albumblatt,” a Minuet and a Study. 


Glenn Hall. 


| N the early fall THe Musica. Courter predicted a very 
busy Hall 
tenor, and thus far the prophecy has been more than re 


season for Glenn the well-known Chicago 
alized 
Among the more important engagements have been: At 


lanta, Ga., Concert Association; Arion, Milwaukee, “Th> 
Messiah”; Evanston, Ill, “The Messiah”; Mozart Club, 
Pittsburg, “The Messiah”; Apollo Club, Chicago, “The 


Messiah”; Salt Lake City, Orpheus Club (return date) 


Mr. Hall has also appeared at numerous private recitals 
PI I 

in Chicago, and in smaller cities, and has a long list of en 

gagements for the ensuing months. A few of his recent 

press notices are given: 

Glenn Hall’s musical tenor was heard to the best advantage in 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,"’ which he sang with mu 
delicate charm, but in the cycle he also did some excellent work, 
notably in his solo, “O, Moon of My Delight.’ He gave the beau 
tiful number with true tenderness and feeling.—Peoria (lll.) Herald 
Transcript, November 29, 1899. 

Braga’s recitative and aria from “‘Reginella” introduced most favor 
ably Glenn Hall, whose pleasant tenor was clear and true in the 
difficult initial passages, as in the accompanied aria, Chadwick's 
“Thou Art So Like a Flower” and MacDowell’s “Thy Beaminy 
Eyes” were sung with feeling and sweetness. “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” is a dainty composition that was acceptably pre 
sented as an encore by Mr. Hall.—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 


November 22, 1899 


and 
Mr 
Times- 


Langmon appeared to fine advantage 


Mr. Hall 
red wit! 


and Mrs 
the just 


Both 
were fa 
Hall gave 
Herald, Cl 


approval of a sympathetic audience 


forcible evidence of artistic development. 


December 26, 


most 
cago, 1599. 
Hall showed the musical feeling and a good idea of the re- 


Chr December 26, 1899. 


Gienn 


quirements of the work nicle, Chicago 


The tenor part was entrusted to Glenn Hall, a young artist who has 


of late risen to a position f importance among concert and ora 


West His 
quality and well 
irked 


Tribune, 


torio tenors of the voice is somewhat light as yet, but it 
is of an ble adapted to oratorio performance 


His 
promise 


agreea 


singing is m with a refinement and expressiveness which 


well Chicago, December 26, 1809. 


Glenn Hall, tenor, has a very sweet tenor voice, which he handles 


with much judgment. He was pleasing, his readings being artistic 


—Journal, Milwaukee, December 23, 1899 


Mr. Hall the only newcomer of the quartet, and did some 


excellent work. His voice, 
pleasing in quality, and his management of it last night was emi- 
Pittsburg Dispatch, December 29, 1899. 


was 


while not of large calibre, is exceedingly 


nently artistic 


Of the four soloists the appearance of Mr. Hal! was awaited with 
greatest eagerness. The cult familiar to the 


while Mr. Hall had not heard here before. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT aad 
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Mozart was others, 


been He has a voice of 




















great sweetness, power and expression.—Pittsburg Times, Decem- 
ber 29, 1899. 


Mr. Hall was a fine impression by his meritorious work. * * * 


Though coming to this an almost unknown 
singer, Mr. Hal! has established a reputation for himself which places 
the Pittsburg Com 


city a stranger and 


the best oratorio singers of day 


mercial Gazette, December 29, 1899. 


him among 


Averill’s Song Recital. 

The following clippings from the New York 
indicate what the critics thought of the song recital given 
by Perry Averill, the baritone, at Mendelssohn Hall last 


papers 


week: 

Perry Averill, baritone, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon at 
Mendelssohn Hall. His audience was a large one and he was heard 
with many evidences of pleasure rhe program was one of mucl 
merit. It consisted of Beethoven’s “Adelaide,”” which Mr. Averi 
has made one of his most successful songs; von Fielitz’s cycle, “Eli 
land;” Victor Harris’ “Alike for Those” (text from the “*Rubaiyat’’) 
Edwin Cary’s “The Captive Sunbeam Fisher's “1 Wait for Thee, 
Goring Thomas’ “Le Bonheur et l'Amour” and “Si j'Etais Roi 
Rubinstein’s “Der Traum Grieg’s ““Wiegenlied,” Bungert’s “Fil 
ina’s Shoes,” Costa’s “Oje Caruli” and some scenes from Jeno Hu- 
bay’s “Violin Maker of Cremona."’—Times. 

Perry Averill, baritone, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon 
He is a singer with a good voice and with intelligence. He does 
not think it necessary always to sing what everybody knows, and 
for this he is sure of gratitude in some quarters, and some of that 
gratitude, with admiring compliments, is here expressed.—Tribune 


A recital was given yesterday afternoon in the Mendelssohn Hall 
by Perry Averill, who has been more or less prominent in New 
York musical circles for some years. His is a fine baritone voice 
with plenty of color in it, and his rendition of several new songs 


An immense audience was present and subsequented 
Tele- 


was brilliant 


each of his performances with tumultuous applause.—Evening 
gram. 


Miss Adrienne Remenyi. 
Miss Adrienne Reményi is meeting with marked success 


on her concert tour. Following are some of the favorable 


press notices she has received 


Miss Reményi was in fine voice and was compelled to respond to 
several encores. She possesses a powerful though sweet soprano 
voice, and her rendition of selections from “Carmen” captivated the 


audience.—-Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser, January 30, 1900. 


beyond all description. Her full, 





Miss Reményi's singing was 
rich soprano voice was perfectly controlled and her Hungarian an 
cestry showed itself in her touching expression and sympath 
quality.—Oneida (N. Y.) Despatch, January 26, 1900 

Miss Reményi is a soprano singer of exceptional ability. She in 
herits an instinct for perfection, and best of all she wears the 


any She voice 


characteristic of whict 


laurels she has won without ostentation 
chief 


almost 


possesses a 
the is its soul-appealing power. It is 
and art critics ac 


Dunkirk (N. Y.) 


mesmeric in its effects upon an audience 


knowledge her on the concert stage 


Herald, 


supremacy 


February 6, 1900 


A Fine Notice for Arthur Beresford. 


his 
phrasing 


showed his varied 


Mr 


acquirements 


Beresford in three principal numbers 
His 
pertect 
his 

| 


Ponchielli’s 


was excellent and his intonation was 


sustained ef 
The 
appreciated of his 
Here he 

quality 


wonderfully “Israfel” was given with a fine, 


great adv 
best 


fect, and here rich, full voice showed to antage 


aria from “Gioconda” was the 


rendered 
the 


numbers and was really the most wonderfully 


and and velvety 
his 
the 


a wonderful 


displayed dramatic imtense expression, 


smoothness of tones in the legato were very re 


Also all 


which is 


and passages 


markable planissimo passages were sung with a clear 


softness achievement in a voice of suck im 


ever been 
New York 


has a 


mense capacity and proved that none of his tones have 
We 


Metropolitan 


forced have, of course, the greatest living singers in 


at the Opera House, but none of them more 


beautiful or a mere phenomenal voice as to quality and register than 
Mr 


and the easy delivery of his tones 


can touch him in the freshness 


Herald, January 24, 1900. 


Beresford, and not one of them 
Monday evening he gives a recital in Philadelphia, and 
on Tuesday evening sings the bass solo in the “Stabat 


Mater” for the Oratorio Society in the same city 


Prof 


above heading 


Hans 
which 


the final number of the Berlin Signale, 


yg 


Sommer has an article under the 


really is an attack on the renowned firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel. The professor's charge that this publishing house 
is laboring to promote the success of the International 
Society for the purpose of gettimg more work for their 
extensive printing establishment seems, to American read 
ers, a testimony to its wideawake business ability, and its 
recognition of-the fact that this is an age of combinations, 
and needs no further mention 

Equally futile is the professor’s objectiom to the state- 
ment in the society's circular that “the musical production 
of to-day is rather quantitative than qualitative Such 
complaints are as old as art itself, and are the lamenta- 
tions over the hard lot of artists in their struggles to ob- 
tain success Bach and Handel, Beethoven and Mozart, 


Wagner, all had a hard road to trave But they got there 


th 


all the same. The law of the survival of the fittest, inevit- 


ve over the quan- 


the 


ably insures the conquest of the qualitati 


titative. No society, no publishing firm can alter ac- 


tion of this law 
After Sommer 
i 


these preliminary remarks Professor 








omes to the point The creations of these inspired mas- 
ters,” he writes, “brought them great fame but little gain. 
It was not till later that our men of business picked up 
the treasures lying at their feet and coined them into 
money But the treasures must be lying about beiore 
the men of business will touch them, and even then the 
business brain cannot always distinguish ore from dross 
Even Breitkopf & Hartel, who are promoting the Inter- 
national Music Society as a “‘spir leader to be gen 
erally acknowledged make queer mistakes They sent 
to the melting pot the plates of Schumann’s Novelette; 
they transferred some works of Brahms, of yurse while 


he was still obscure, to another publisher. Did they not de 
cline the publication of Wagner's “Nibelungen” for a 
ridiculously small honorariun They paid for the pub 
lishing rights of “Lohengrin” the surn of 200 thalers, or 


rather placed that sum to Wagner's « against a piano 


for which he owed payment When “Lohengrin” was 


bringing in large receipts, and when Wagner was trying 


to get money to go to Switzerland, did not the firm re- 
fuse to make any additional payment to him on his ap 
plication to them for assistance? When Franz Schubert, 
two years before his death, offered them a series of we rks 
for publication, did not Breitkopf & Hartel offer in re- 

few free So Dr. Sommer states, on 


payment a copies? 


the authority of the biography of Schubert by Kreissle 
and the Wagner-Liszt correspondence, and asks, Are such 
men entitled to speak of the decline of music and to say 
“the confidence of the educated classes in the intelligence 
of musicians is failing”? and finally, Is an international! 
society under their auspices likely to advance the cause 
of music or of the struggling artist? 

America, too, has seen the rise of wealthy musical pub- 
lishers, as for example the firm of O. H. Ditson & Co 
They, however, amassed their fortune by the faulty con 
dition of our laws respecting copyright which enabled 


them to fepublish in this country every popular or suc 


cessful work which had received the stamp of European 
approval, without the necessity of paying royalties to the 
composer. The American firm, like the German firm, 


took little heed of the composer, known or unknown, and 


contributed in no degree either to increasing the financial 


rewards of the former or establishing the fame of the lat- 


ter. Neither cared for either the composer or the musical 


critic or such literary fellows 


Mile. ALICE VERLET 


SOPRANO. 


Now Singing in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM and FRANCE. 


Season 1900-190|—United States 





VAN YORX 


Tenor, 


6 E. I7 St, 
NEW YORK. 


Under Management of ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 118)East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Musical Gift to Yale 


Famous Steinert Collection of Instruments and Manuscripts 
to Become the Property of the University. 





New Haven February 11. 

"T HE gift is announced to Yale University of the valu- 

able collections of Morris Steinert, of this city. Con- 
ditional on the gift of Mr. Steinert has been the necessity 
for Yale to secure funds sufficient to build a structure for 
the collections, and it this has been 
done, and that a proper edifice will be constructed to meet 
the demands of the donor. Just who is behind the gift is 
not stated, but that the money has been promised can be 


announced that 


1s 


said on official authority. 

rhe collections which Mr. Steinert gives to Yale have 
been well known to musicians all over the country for 
years, though the entire collection has never yet been ex- 
hibited. Included in the gift are 127 of the forerunners 
of the modern piano, thirty-five stringed instruments. 
a dozen medizvai missals, and about 400 manuscripts, and 
pho.ographs of both manuscripts and musicians, collected 
at great expense from all parts of the country. The col- 
lection as a whole is unequaled in this country, and com- 
pares favorably with the one or two great collections abroad. 
The Steinert collection has this advantage over all sim- 
ilar collections, that the old keyed and stringed instru- 
ments have been rewired and put in condition for use, so 
that each one of them is practically the same as when it 
was played upon by its owners. 

Mr. Steinert has not been a mere collector of odd musica! 
He has studied musical development at firs 
his instru 


curiosities. 
hand through his intima.e acquaintance with 
ments, and offers to the university a means of learning the 
evolution of the piano through a study of the examples of 
early The gift will add 
greatly to the resources of the university, and should prove 
an attraction to musicians from all over the country. 

The collection of prototypes of the piano is, of course, the 
There are in this 


workmanship in his collection. 


most valuable part of Mr. Steinert’s gift. 
collection twelve spinets, fifteen 
harpsichords, and thirty-five hammerclaviers. The speci 
mens are so arranged and their periods so carefully chosen 
as form from the very 
earliest attempis at keyed instrument making. Since the 
last public exhibition in Chicago in 1896, Mr. Steinert has 
grea.ly added to his older instruments, and the series is now 


thirty-five clavichords, 


to an almost continuous -series 


nearly complete. The clavichords, which were the firs: de- 
velopment of the crude church organ for popular use, are 
remarkably valuable and rare examples of the early art of 
piano making. The earliest dace set for known clavichords 
has been 1520, but there is one in this collection that is cer- 
tainly of the fifteenth cen.ury. It is a mere narrow box 
with a keyboard of four and a half octaves on the left and 
the for strings to the right. 
It could carried about under the arm. Other 
clavichords in the series are a sixteenth century example, 


a Schiedmeyer, 1789; a Silbermann, 1750, and a half dozen 


ordinary recess the 


be 


fretted, or “Gebunden,” examples, very rare in any collec- 
tion, the unfretted style being a much later innovation. 
Among the spinets are no earlier ones than of the fifieenti 
century, but these are unique in many particulars, and are 
extremely valuable. An Italian spinet of that century is of 
three octaves and is richly gilded and painted inside the 
Another Italian spinet of the same period 
is extremely plain. One of the prizes of the collection is a 
double spinet of Antwerp make, 1579, which is magnificently 
Double 
spinets are extremely rare, and this is believed to be one of 
the only two known to collectors. This spinet was made by 
the famous Ruckers, of Antwerp, and another example of 
his workmanship is also in the series. This is a plain square 
spinet, of about the date of 1620, with the famous rosette 


harp-shaped lid 


painted with dancing figures and woodland scenes. 


on the back piece. 
Among the harpsichords are several famous examples. 
him to a 


One was owned by Bonaparte and given by 


member of his guard, by whom it was brought to this 
country and finally bequeathed to a Massachusetts family, 
from whom Mr. Steinert bought it. It was made by Kirk- 
mann, of London, in 1755. Another harpsichord is a 
magnificently painted early example by Couchet, of Ant- 
werp, in 1679; a two-manual example by Hass, 1710, is so 
large that it requires eight supporting legs. Another 
harpsichord was played upon often by Handel, and another 
was once the property of Haydn. A Beethoven concert 
grand is in the series by Mme. Streicher, 1816, and this 
example stood in Beethoven’s study in Baden. The collec- 
tion is particularly rich in the earlier forerunners of the 
modern piano, and will be an invaluable addition to Yale’s 
musical department.—New York Times. 





Albert Mildenberg. 





A Successful Pianist and Composer. 


SUCCESSFUL pianist in New York means much, for 

it is a battle with giants, and the pronounced success 

of Albert Mildenberg, an American who is made of the 

right material, is a result of careful and intelligent study, 

for he has placed himself in the first rank in New York 
city. 

There is no more active or important figure in musical 
affairs of New York to-day than this young man, for whom 
a successful career was predicted some years ago while he 
was a pupil of Rafael Joseffy. 

As a pianist his work is always welcome for the indi- 
viduality, strength and sincerity which he displays, and it 
always receives recognition from all sides. His years as 
a pupil and the friendship of Rafael Joseffy were well 
spent, and it has equipped him for his work in a way that 
few can boast. Though still a young man, Mr. Mildenberg 
has won the confidence of the musical profession of New 
York by the artistic character of his work, and many of 
the old heads in pedagogic work in piano literature have 
counseled with Mr. Mildenberg and have acknowledged his 
valuable assistance. 

As a teacher Mr. Mildenberg is an enthusiast to a degree 
that is contagious, and his studio is filled day after day 
with a throng of pupils who have caught the enthusiasm of 
his work. As an interpreter he does some ideal work for 
the pupils, and a single hour spent in the studio would lead 
one to believe that they are in attendance at a piano reci.a!, 
but the pupils are required to furnish the program. 

Mr. Mildenberg is a man of education aside from his 
musical work, having had the advantage of a college edv- 
cation, which has equipped him for higher branches of art 
work, and makes his class work thoroughly enjoyable. For 
the past six years his work at the Scoville Classical Sem- 
inary for Young Ladies here in New York has attracted 
attention in nearly all parts of the country. Music study 
in that seminary is a serious matter, and the excellent re- 
sults have repaid Mr. Mildenberg for maintaining the high 
standard in that school. 

Mr. Mildenberg will be heard in orchestra concerts next 
season, and recitals also, and we are confident that he will 
meet with success. 


Academy of Music, G:neva. 


HE directors have the honor to inform the public that 
after February 1 next there will be added to the 
courses already existing the following: 
1. A class of opera (study of scores in Italian, French, 
Professor Mme. Torrigi-Heiroth. 
Prof. Villaret of the 


German and Russian). 

2. Class of declamation and diction. 
Geneva Theatre. 

3. Class in Italian. Prof. Cavil. Moretti, Professor at 
the High Commercial School of Geneva. 

4. A class of history of music (in German). 
Richter. 

For information and entrance, apply between 9 to 12 and 
3 to 5, to the director, C. H. Richter, Boulevard Helve- 
tique 4 Geneva. 


Prof. C. H. 





CLARENCE 


LDDY 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 


Pacific Coast, January 20 to February 20. 
Western States in March. Eastern States in April. 
For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON 6G. CHARLTON, Manager. 


PAAAAA AAA AA 


TRANS. 
CONTINENTAL 
TOUR. 


, Meenpannnnanel 


539 Fine Arts Buliding, CHICAGO, or 
The Royalton, NEW YORK. : 





Miss ANNA E. — 


OTTEN, 


VEOLINES TE, 
Exclusive Management 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
Miss CLARA OTTEN, Pianiste, Cukns SCHUMANN. 
Ensemble Accompaniments; also Pupils. 
Stadio: 44 East 51st Street, New York. 


Apollo Club Concert. 


FE OR its second concert this season given at the Waldorf- 

Astoria last Thursday evening the New York Apollo 
Club was assisted by Miss Olive Celeste Moore, Miss Anna 
E. Otten and Miss Clara A. Otten. 

Miss Moore, who made her début several weeks ago, is 
a pupil of Mme. Helene Maigille. Already considerable in 
terest has been qroused in this young singer, who pos 
sesses a contralto voice of beautiful quality and phenomenal 
range. Mr. Chapman, the director of the Apollo, is not a 
man of faultless judgment, but here he deserves a “good 
mark” for encouraging a young American singer at the be- 
gining of her career. Miss Moore made her bow before the 
club and the guests in “Oh, For a Burst of Song,” by Al- 
litsen, which she sang at her début at Mendelssohn Hall 
last month. 

A very warm welcome was extended to Miss Anna E. 
Otten, the violinist, who played a romanza by Sarasate and 
the Perpetual Motion from Suite. Miss Otten 
plays with exquisite musical taste and with the sincerity and 
simplicity that are always a delight. Her sister, Miss 
Clara A. Otten, played the piano accompaniments. 

The club numbers sung in the first part of the program 
were the Song,”” by Foote; “Still as the 
Night,” by Bohm, arranged by Smith; of the 
Gnomes,” by MacDowell; “Break, Break, Break,” by Gold 
beck, and “The Soul of Music Lives Not in the Words,” the 
and the music by Mr. Chapman, di 


the Ries 


“Bedouin Love 


“Dance 


poem by E. C. Rowley 
rector of the club 
There are some points to commend about the singing 
of the Apollo, and there are also some points that merit 
The forcing of the voices, especially the 
Again, 


severe censure 


in a number of the choruses 


staccato in the singing of the club. 


tenors, was awful! 
there too 
Mr. Foote certainly never intended that his musical set- 
ting for a poem on the Orient should be snapped off, as 


was done by the singers under Mr. Chapman last Thurs- 


much 


1s 


day night. 

The irrepressible “Smith” who arranged the beautiful 
30ohn Lied should made to suffer a form of punish 
ment for distorting the ideas of the composer. The Mac- 
Dowell and Goldbeck songs were well sung and Mr. 
Chapman’s own composition was passable. 

In the second part of the program the irrepressible 
“Smith” bobbed up again, the arranger Meyer- 
Helmund’s “Marionetta” and “Doan Ye Cry Ma Honey.” 
Miss Otten played for her second solo “Hejre Kati,” by 
Miss Moore sang 


be 


as of 


Hubay, and was again very successful. 
a group of Mr. Chapman’s songs, the composer playing 
her accompaniments. 

The club members who contributed solos were Franklyn 
Van R. Bunn, H. Briggs Drake and W. Glasgow Greene. 


Mr. Bunn sang “Awake, Beloved!’ by S. Coleridge 
Taylor; Mr. Drake the incidental solo to “The Soul of 
Music Lives Not in the Words,” and Mr. Greene gave 
the recitative and aria “She Alone Charmeth My Sad- 
ness,” from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” The club 


closed the concert, singing with vim “The Brownies,” by 
Neutwich. Emile Levy accompanied for the club 
The final concert of the season will ve given Thursday 


evening, April 5. 


Hadley’s Symphony at Pittsburg. 


Henry K. Hadley’s Symphony No. 1, “Youth and Life,” 
will be brought out by the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, 
Friday, February 16, under Victor Herbert, at a Pittsburg 
Symphony concert. Mr. Hadley will make a flying trip to 


Piitsburg to hear it. 





Pupils’ Recital. 

The pupils of Lillian Gibbs Boyd gave a concert at Car- 
negie Lyceum on the evening of February 12. Miss Boyd 
took part in the program, playing several numbers, and 
Joseph B. Zellman was heard in solos. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 779 Lexington Ave., sear 6lst St.. New York. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
~~ 21 Bast 14th Street, New York. 





S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocai Instruction. 


Method unexcelled for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Gengtvra JOoHNsTONE-BisHoP and other 
prominent singers. 


Studie: 827 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 














De Pachmann. 


PACHMANN, the renowned pianist, has returned 
o New 


D*. 


as far as the 


York after a concert tour which extended 


acific Coast and included six concerts in 


Canada. Upon this tour he was accompanied by Richard 
S. Copley, 
mann’s manager. 


who represented Henry Wolfsohn, De Pach- 
Mr. Copley speaks in the most glowing 
terms of the success achieved, and “the tour 
triumph from the day De Pacl 
York city on December 1.’ 


Mr 


iasm of the audiences before whom he played 


was a 
New 


Says 


imann started from 


, 


ly pleased with the enthus- 


The entire 


De Pachmann was great 


West warmly welcomed him, and business in San Fran- 
cisco was all that the most exacting manager, could desire 
In the 
weather, cheered him and applauded him over and over 


Canada audiences, in spite of the “below zero” 


again 

Mr. Wolfsohn 
nearly all the cities visited, but it was impossible owing to 
middle of April 
will be made 
through Canada. From eighty-five to ninety concerts will 
be De the the 


cluding recitals and appearances with orchestra. 


could have arranged reappearances in 


engagements already booked up to the 
however, that a second tour 


It is probable 3 


Pachmann’s record by end of season, in 


Next Friday and Saturday he will be the soloist with the 
then he goes to Newark, 
Buffalo, 


in this c 
C) 


Philharmonic Society ty 


3altimore, Washington, eveland, Indianapolis, 





Poughkeepsie, Worcester, Boston, Halifax. On March 1, 
the anniversary of the birth of Chopin, he will give his 
fifth recital this season in Mendelssohn Hall, when, in 
honor of the occasion, the program will be entirely of 
Chopin numbers, including preludes, mazourkas and 
etudes. During March and April his engagements are in 
and around New York city. For the latter part of April 
and May he is engaged for a tour with the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 


4 few opinions of the Canadian press are presented be- 














low: 

If Joseffy is the poet of the pian De hmann is the necr 
mancer, who can call forth fron ry 1 wire the most graceful 
the most delicate spirit f melody that ever danced to the in ra 
tion of genius. His nuance t : able cade es whicl 
pass from the audible t nf r gradients the border line 
of reality and beyond, are n r lerf than the « ence 
and neerit ft inte r i | e of all glitter and 
tinsel, his fidelity to an idea Montreal Her February 3 

To write of Viadimir de Pachr ne must use superlatives, but 
t may be safely at De P in nrivale $ an interpreter 
of Chopin. The progran st r K a delig ne, com 
mencing wit a Sonata Weber a ending with Cl n There 
were, indeed, nine separate ect t compose rhe p ng 
of eacl f these it would be is $ r verpraise ed. it was 
music of such a kind that mere word fail to expr wortl 
As an encore Mr. De Pa n gave Chop Valse N 
whi was, perhaps, the greatest artistic treat f c r v 
Montreal Witness 

De Pachmann, without d $ genius ter 
pretative powers are of the ghe ‘ De P ant aying 
w e€ emotior ar dramat reserve fect b e be 
tween the imaginative and intellec " es t r 
stepped the bounds of t tast 1 expre t I 
work showed a most ex te f | ‘ 
of rhythm were truly ma H i 
clear and distinct as ele k 4 ft S 
mann nur era ¢ ec sig 1 ver en se pre 

ceding the burst of applause M r Star 
Viadimir de Pachmant aye I nt as ght, after an ab 
sence of nearly half a score of years 
De Pachmann justly ranks ne of the greatest pianists of the 
day; to the general public his performances appear above the range 
of criticism 

It was in the Chopin numbers that the genius of the pianist was 
displayed to the full. They all showed the great composer in his 
maddest and gayest moods. De Pachmann was applauded again and 
again by his audience, but ke a wise man, he bowed his acknow! 
edgments and gave no encores Toronto Mail and Empire. 

tut De Pachmann’s greatest triumph was in his readings of 

Chopin He preludes, three etudes, a mazurka, a valse 


played three 
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and the Third Scherzo, op. 39, in C sharp minor, and the interest 


was breathless in all. Though the concert was concluded by these 


numbers, the audience remained to applaud, and the great virtuoso 





had to come forward and bow acknowledgments before the people 
would leave. 

To sum up, De Pachmann’s legato touch is a revelation, and his 
bravfra work could scarcely be excelled. Indeed, he is a master 
of the piano.—Toronto World 

To convey any adequate impression of his playing in general is 
no easy task; to criticise is quite unnecessary, even if it were pos- 
sible, which it well-nigh is not In his playing absolute technica 
perfection and keen intellectuality are equally balanced. It betrays 
a consummate knowledge of the most minute details of piano play 
ing, the result of ten years’ continuous secluded study. His touch, 
for sweetness, richness, grace and elegance, could not be easily 
equaled. Under the magic touch of his fingers the most complicated 
passages were given with perfectly astonishing clearness, brilliancy 
and crispness. His tone is at once grand, delicate, mellow, the 
gradation between piano and forte most exquisitely traced. Never, 
not even in those passages requiring the greatest physical energy, 
does he strain the tone of his instrument in the slightest degree 
His interpretation suggests depth of thought, power and a clearness 
of insight into and complete appreciation of the spirit and sentiment 
f both composer and composition that are rarely found in conjunc 
tion with a “technic”’ so absolutely perfect. He has his idiosyn 
cracies, but these do not in the least impair the general impression 
of intellectual power and technical resource his playing suggests 

tte 


Montreal Gaze 


Blumenberg, ’Cellist. 


E performances of Louis Blumenberg, the ‘cello vir- 


uoso 


ln 


t who is with Nevada in Pacific Coasi States 
and British Columbia, are commended by the press 
hic has made everywhere the deepest kind ol impression, 
and the musical world of that section ot the country ap 


We re- 


pears delighted and impressed with his playing 





print a number oi criticisms illustrative of the point: 

The work of Mr. Blumenberg was masterly in the extreme. His 
execution on that most difficult of instruments—but when andled 
by a genius most delightful—the ‘cello, was wonderful, and yet at 
no time were expression and true musical feeling subservient to 
execution only. As Nevada played on the feelings of her listeners 
with her voice, so Mr. Blumenberg moved them with his bow. His 
finger work was as clean and rippling as his sustained bow work was 
inbroken and harmonious, the piano passages being as sweet and 
true as the closed tone singing of Nevada in certain passages 
Daily News-Advertiser, Vancouver, B. C. 

Mr. Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, is a master of his instrument, and an 
artist. He played the Hungarian Caprice,”” by Dunkler, admis 
ably, rendering its technical difficulties in a masterly manner His 

wing is sf and s tones sympathetic and fu f expression 
nd the audience responded heartily to his work.—Record-Union 
Sacramento, Thursday, January 25 

Mr. Blumenberg played the ‘ce numbers with the perfect tech 
nic of which he is master rhe second number was exquisite, the 
n I gliding movement of Saint-Saéns’ “La Cygne and the 
ywrilliant purl and whirr of Popper's “Spinning Song” being given 
vith the finest art. The charming “Berceuse,”’ by Fuchs, given as 
s second encore was a positive delight Daily Ledger, Tacoma, 
Wasl Thursday, February 1 
Louis Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, added very materially to the pleas 
e of ‘ ening. Everything he gave was received witl nmis 
ikable approval by the big audience, who were persistent in their 

r \ delicate f humor was imparted to much of . 

k gave a delightful variety to the program.—Morning 

x Portland, Ore., Tuesday, January 30 


“Music in Russia.” 


sé USIC IN RUSSIA” was the topic discussed Sat 

M urday evening at the meeting of the Gamut Club 
which was held in the chapel of the “Old First” Presby 
terian Church Miss Caroline M. Holmes read a clever 
essay, and Platon Brounoff gave a comprehensive ana- 


lytical talk on the old and modern music of his country 
Paul Dufault sang songs by Tschaikowsky, and Edward 
Bromberg contributed a “Life for the Czar,” by Glinka 

C. Virgil Gordon and Robert C. Young played the 
ballad music from Rubinstein’s ‘““Feramors,” and Mr. Carl 


musical director o 
Mr. Carl 


he chapel was crowded to t 


the f the club, also played selections by 


Rubinstein was the chairman of the evening 


he doors 
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Mrs. Jacoby East and West. 


W* append reports in the shape of reprints from local 
papers ot two centres where Mrs Ja yby, the con- 
tralto, has recently appeared in con s The criticisms 
are wholesome opinions fully nf ng the predictions 











made in this paper regarding this talented singer and her 
future career 

Madame Jacoby possesses a remarkably fine contralto voice. It 
was used wonderfully we ast night, eve er when the 
singer was in Troy before Madame Jacob uf ates her audience 
mmediately upon her appearanc the ge, being a be: fu 
woman, and then proceeds to more firmly win them by her splendid 
singing Last night she gave e¢ aria fr Sa ia De J 
‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice wel at she wa ecalled again 
und again, without responding, and later in a d ) umber Madri 
ga by Victor Harr “ f a | f Song,” by Allitsen, 
and then for a response sang gr i r < g ft The Lost 
Chord yy Sullivan, Mr. Gale ng 1 iment 
Madame Jacoby can come agair eceive a warm greeting Troy 
Press, January 10, 1900. 

The great impression made by Mme. Josephine Jacoby at the May 
Festival last year cause Univer Ha e fille ast evening 
t sten t her song re 4 one was c © gre J ’ 

Madame Jacoby's progran n ed of xtee mbers and was 
made 1 f su sele n us t gwive ence a mplete 
emonstra 4 y interpre € { he anious 
masters of s s n 

Notwitl fac th ly was t rs c xteen 
numbers, wh evere tax on he ‘ hend AS 
present and demanded more She grac ented t repeat 
a verse of “Madriga and then the encor fie “ en iraged 
to keep his desperate work Madame ] er rolite re 
fused r e very ne t eT t f e 
rest of the evening Lhere a differe etwee r stic 
approval of a singer's ab nd le for I re 
both right, but ere i be a discr \ mn an artist 
as for a grar t of ng : ge q g f a 
Straight Khpur t is rathe acting € par ! 2 ting anima 
that tabooed by a certa clas f pe e for f purposes, to 
let 1 that she tax an gre re r 

At e ¢ se f the fina g G I ence arose wit! 
thunder S at € r I r t Madame 
Jacoby returned and afte wing t \ ing a short, sen 
timental song Ann Arbor Arg Jan 

\ rge crowd wht ge ave at | st yn 
erts, greeted Mrs. Jose ] { a ty H t ening 
Her ng recital, the progr fw I : rinte t ecent issue 
{ the ” was given w gC I ‘ r r $ 
are ence a g@ re Mr ] n 
ait weet esor i n ex r x it w 
€ ard distinguts W gw x I t ar c ren 
] t 4 eve « \ v« t € 
Ne s The R ( re 

se€ rt reCca € € eT € . eu r e ¢ i 
Was one f art throughout I ecially i € ig anne wer 
Madriga by H Since Fir let I R ar 
Spicker Fr ng give r r led 
As was the ging : 
ng Prof. A. A. St Mr. S$ e1 
as though he had met j pendu 
YT n which swings r essf work of ‘ > 
s ihe ac ! r er 2 ere ly 
: expression Phe ’ ‘ 

enjoyed b ¢ pre Ar Art I x j 
ry 27 
Mme. Von Klenner’s Musicale. 
M™ VON KLENNER will give a mt ile at her 
school, 40 Stuyvesant street, near Second avenue 
on Saturday afternoon, February 17. As u it the Von 
Klenner musicales he guests w r a numb rf 
charming young voices g songs suited to the pecu 
ar gifts. An attractive program h b irranged 
Robert Kahn. 
R. ROBFRT KAHN, the composer, is engaged to 
M marry Miss Katharine Hertel, the daughter of 
Prof. Albert Hertel, the painter, Berlin, Germany 


Teacher and Pupils Appear Together. 


Nellie F. A. Searing and two her pupil Raymond 
Smith, tenor, and R. E. Gibby, b on ing la week 
at the anniversary services of Christ Chur Newark, 
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INSTRUMENTALISTS: 
PETSCHNIKOFF, vioun. 
JACKSON, vioun. 

HAMBOURG, Puno. 

JONAS, Piano. 

RUEGGER, ‘cevco. 

GAERTNER, ‘certo. 

AIME LACHAUME, Puno. 

FELIX FOX, piano. 

MARGUERITE STILWELL, Piano. 
VON STERNBERG, Piano. 

NEW YORK STRING QUARTET. 


And the 


ARTISTS 





Exclusive Direction 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Sq. West, 


NEW YORK. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, 


Representative. 

















1900 


VOCALISTS; 
VOIGT, soprano. 
Mme. EVTA KILESKI, soprano 
MARGUERITE NEVILLE, soprano. 
RUBY CUTTER, soprano. 
BLOODGOOD, contratro. 
PRESTON, conrratro. 
KATHERINE McGUCKIN, contracro. 
HAMLIN, tenor. 
CLARK, 2ass0. 
DE GOGORZA, sarrrone. 
FREDERIC HOWARD, saerone. 


KALTENBORN ORCHESTRA, FRANZ KALTENBORN. Conductor. 
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A Latter-Day 





Leopold Godowsky : 
Chopin. 


HE very outer gates of piano technics had been seem- 
ingly reached with the publication of Balakireff’s 
“Islamey.” This Oriental fantasie demands of the vir- 
tuoso absolute surety in the playing of double notes, 
stretches, and also great speed and endurance. Yet be- 
yond this Ultima Thule, beyond Liszt, Alkan and Chopin, 
there was discovered still another unconquered territory, 
but now annexed to the world of music, and plotted out on 
its maps and charts. Leopold Godowsky is the name of 
this bold navigator in troubled technical seas; a remark- 
able pianist himself, he has greatly added to the sum total 
of our musical knowledge. Yet his discoveries are on 
simple lines, though lines never suspected by his prede- 
cessors. We know that in Bach polyphony culminated, 
that with Beethoven sonata and symphony reached their 
apogee, yet a Chopin has been born, a Schumann has in- 
vented new species fascinating in their formlessness, 
whilst a Brahms has boldly poured old wine into new 
bottles. Now comes Godowsky, whose contrapuntal skill 
is profound, whose feeling for Chopin on the mechanical 
and poetical sides is accurate and intimate, with his au- 
dacious transformation of the Polish master’s music, ac- 
complished at a stroke a new thing in piano literature. 
The original essence of Chopin is not lost, is not volatil- 
ized, rather it is intensified and conserved, for who shall 
dare to say that the combination of the two G flat studies 
is not Chopin—the new Chopin? 

In all the permutations and spiritual transpositions of 
the studies the Chopin profile is not lost. Better still 
these paraphrases—to give them a tame, conventional title 

are more Chopin than Chopin himself. In 1894 these 
remarkable versions were still in manuscript. The study 
in G sharp minor was first published and played in public 
by the gifted young pianist. Ten are now put forth by 
G. Schirmer, of Union square, New York city. Unlike the 
Brahms de-rangements, they are musical, as well as tech- 
nically difficult. Topsy-turvied as are the figures, a Chopin, 
even if lopsided, hovers nearby, sometimes with eyebrows 
uplifted, sometimes with angry, knitted forehead, and not 
seldom amused to the smiling point. One can conjure up 
the picture of his narrow shoulders, shrugged in the Polish 
fashion, as he examines with perplexity the study in double 
thirds transposed to the left hand. Curiously exough that 
transcription does not tax the fingers as much as a be- 
devilment of the A minor Study, op. 25, No. 4. This is 
neluctably difficult, requiring an individuality of finger 
and a color discrimination well-nigh superhuman. Yet 
Mr. Godowsky plays it, and plays it well. 

More breath catching and a piece that one must cry out: 
“Hats off. Gentlemen! A tornado”—to slightly alter 
Schumann—is the caprice called “Badinage.” It is indeed 
the badinage of a great virtuoso, and is formed of two 
studies. In the right hand is the G flat, op. 25, No. 9, and 
in the left, the black key, op. 10, No. 5. They go laugh- 
ingly over the keyboard, their world, like old friends— 
they are brother and sister tonally—trailing behind them 
clouds of iridescent glory. Their melodic curves are 
cleverly combined by Mr. Godowsky, though’ in some 
places he has thickened the harmonies and shifted the 
black key figures back to the right hand. It is the work 
of a remarkable pianist, and one does not wonder in hear 
ing of Vladimir de Pachmann’s resolve to master all these 
transcriptions, and give a phenomenal series of Chopin- 


Gcedewsky recitals 


The Study, op. 10, No. 5, in G flat, is separately treated, 
the melody being transferred to the treble. The pbutter- 
fly octaves of op. 25, No. 9, are in another study made to 
nimbly hop along in the left hand, and the C major Study, 
op. 10, No. 7—Chopin’s Toccata—is arranged for the left 
hand in a very practical and valuable manner. Here the 
adapter has displayed great skill and taste, particularly on 
the third page, for the pretty musical idea is not destroyed, 
but viewed from other points of vantage. Op. 10, No. 2, 
is treated for the left hand, as it should be—Chopin did not 
always give enough work to this hand—and the first study 
of the opus in C is planned on brilliant lines for both 
hands. 

Ingenious is the manipulation of the seldom played op 
25, No. 5, in E minor. As a study in rhythms and double 
notes it is welcome. The F minor Study, op. 25, No. 2, is 
quite metamorphosed, the triplet of the treble being trans- 
ferred to the bass, where it whirrs along to the melodic 
encouragement of a theme of the paraphraser’s own. This 
study has suffered the most of all at the hands ot arrang- 
ers and traducers, for Brahms in his heaviest Teutonic way 
set it grinding double sixths, while Isidor Philipp has har- 
nessed it to sullen octaves. Seventeen more of the 
Chopin’s studies, with Godowsky’s annotations, are soon 
to be given publication. In manuscript they promise even 
richer results and greater variety of figuration and com- 
bination than the first batch. 

In a purely original vein Godowsky stands at the head 
and iront of the small army of talented men writing for 
the piano to-day. His latest compositions are in his 
most admirable vein. Two studies, three oid style dances, 
and four very modern and very charming pieces, besides 
a toccata, arabesque, capriccio, melodie, and _barcarolle- 
valse, all marked by delicacy of taste, much ingenuity in 
figuration and melodic feeling. The two concert studies 
are for virtuosi, and yet they contain much that is genu- 
inely musical; indeed it is this and not the technical qual- 
ity which impresses one when reading them. In E flat, 
and dedicated to Joseffy, we get a study in double notes 
and of more musical value than, for instance, the Von 
Schloezer Etude in the same key. As in Bendel’s “Etude 
Heroique,” this one of Godowsky’s is chiefly devoted to 
double sixths. The second study in C is dedicated to E 
A. MacDowell, and is named “Grottesco,” being grotesque 
harmonically as bizarre in idea, though the composer 
makes no attempt at tonal lunacies. His is the sprightly 
spirit of the fantastic, and fantastic, sprightly fingers are 
necessary to rightfully interpret this extremely difficult 
composition. Godowsky can also write music that does 
not lean too heavily on technical invention. His Sara- 
bande, Menuet and Courante are all graceful and playable 
pieces. In the purely poetic vein “Twilight Musings” is 
a happy specimen. The technical figure in the left hand 
has meaning, because of the accents. We are all familiar 
with the emptiness of many studies that rely on a rapid 
accompaniment figure—for the most part mere idle ara 
besques. His Reveries is not, however, easy. The Scher- 
zino is simpler and his Valse-Idylle genuinely dainty. 

The practical side of the question is now to be con 
sidered—are these Chopin-Godowsky transcriptions avail- 
able? The answer is—Yes. During the past decade the 
technical standard has been so rapidly raised that these 
studies may to-day be profitably employed in the curricu- 
lum of the classroom. Plato is parsed at college and 
Beethoven taught in conservatories, why not the Chopin 
Godowsky studies taught? Certainly the living virtuoso 
has treated the dead composer with reverence, besides Mr. 
Godowsky is writing for the next generation, presumably 
a generation of Godowskys. 


Liederkranz Concert. 


ISS LEONORA JACKSON, Theodore Van Yorx 
and Miss Marie Maurer were the soloists last 
Sunday at the concert of the German Liederkranz, given 
at the handsome clubhouse of the singing society on 
East Fifty-eighth street. There was present the usual 
large audience of members and their friends to enjoy the 
program arranged by Director Dr. Paul Klengel. Some 
fifty members of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Richard Arnold as the concertmeister, opened the 
concert with the overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe.” 

The first choral number of the evening was a musical 
setting by Hermann Goetz to the poem “Es Liegt so 
Abendstill Der See,” by Wolfgang Miilter von Kénigs- 
winter. The orchestra accompanied this number, and Mr. 
Van Yorx sang the tenor solo with his usual sincerity 
and good taste. 

Miss Jackson was received with great cordiality, the 
singers upon the platform uniting with the audience in 
welcoming her. Although somewhat fatigued after a 
forty-eight hour railroad journey, and wi.hout rehearsal, the 
young violinist played in a masterly fashion the Wieniawski 
Concerto in D minor 

Some praise under the circumstances was also due to the 
careful work of the orchestra and the conductor, Dr. Klen- 
gel. The technical finish and tonal beauty of Miss Jackson's 
art were universally praised in underiones, af.er she had fin- 
ished her number, and as the Liederkranz audience was a 
musical one, the commendation is worth something 

Miss Maurer sang an aria from Bruch’s “Achilleus,” and 
she was followed by the society in two small numbers, the 
old Scotch song, “John Anderson,” and a new Lied by 
Lothar Kempter, “Hans im Unmuth.’ 

Mr. Van Yorx sang the great tenor aria, “O, Paradiso.” 
from “The African,” again revealing his sympathetic voice 
to advantage. The society augmented by the ladies’ chorus 
sang ““Lockung,” by Rheinberger, and a new six-part song 
by Louis V. Saar. Mr. Saar has entitled his song “Wech- 
relgesang,” the text being by August Christopher Volpins. 
The composition is delightfully suited to the words 

For some reason the Liederkranz did not do justice t» 
this song. A wag who should be suppressed declared that 
“probably the members of the Liederkranz had not yet re- 
covered from the delights of the Arion ball.’ 

At her second appearance before the audience Miss 
Jackson played a Canzonetta by Tschaikowsky and Hun- 
garian Airs by Ernst. The audience demanded an en 
core, and she responded with the Prelude from the first 
Bach Sonata. playing the number without accompaniment. 

The principal choral number of the evening came at the 
close. This was Hermann Spielter’s grand musical setting 
to Heine’s sublime poem “Die Wullfahrt Nach Kerlaar.” 
The score is written for chorus, orchestra and solos for 
mezzo soprano and tenor, Mr. Van Yorx and Miss Maurer 
contributing the solos. The program announced that this 
work was presented for the first time. The music is of the 
kind that will appeal to the layman as readily as it will to 
the musician. It is finely orchestrated, and will doubtlegs 
be added to the repertory of other leading German singing 
societies. It would seem that the New York public will 
have to depend upon the private musical and singing so- 
cieties for novelties and all serious advancement in music. 


Breitner Concert. 


HE management of Ludwig Breitner begs to call at- 

tention to the postponement of Mr. Breitner’s con- 

cert from Tuesday evening, February 13, at 8 o'clock, to 
Monday aiternoon, on, February 26, at 3 o'clock. 
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~ THE OPERA. 


> 
HE operas for the past week consisted of 
“Faust,” on Monday; “Romeo et Juliette,” 
on Wednesday; “I! Trovatore,” on Friday; 





“Don Pasquale” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 


on Saturday afternoon, and “Tannhauser” 
for the popular Saturday night performance. There 
was an extra performaace of “Carmen” on Thursday 
afternoon. “Faust” was sung by Eames, Alvarez, Cam- 


Plancon, Bauermeister and Meux. “Les Hugue- 
was to have Wednesday, but. 
notwithstanding the brilliant galaxy of stars at the Metro 
the cast not filled. Consequently 
et Juliette” was substituted late 
Sembrich sang Juliette, took 
New York in 


panari, 


nots” been sung on 


politan, could be 
“Romeo 
Madame 


of 


at hour 


Alvarez 


a 
and his 


leave his great character study of 
Romeo 

He début here 
mented then upon his singing, 
the We 
idea Romeo, 
bearded, aged German tenor, 
youthful lover of Verona not a 
f Juliette for him. We 
“Parting is such sweet 
bid 
his crude 


John of 


and 


this role, and we com 


acting and conception of 


made his in 


part once more express surprise at his 


rT 


may 


who becomes under his treatment a 


heavily middle with 
of 


single charm to explain the love o 


burly, 
not a trace the and 
echo Juliette’s words to Romeo: 
Indeed, it 
to M. Alvarez 
his Don 
his his 
and against pitch 
also a disappointment on Friday, 
The 


substituting 


sorrow.’ does not wring our hearts to 


remember 
his 


his 


when 
José 


gestures 


farewell we 


Radamés, brutal and absurd 


Leyden, acting, stampings 


stampedes his sins 
“Don 
to 
cheaper for the 
Dippel. 


Pringle “Don 


There was for 


management, true 
the 


stead, 


Giovanni” had been promised 


of always 
“Tl Trovatore” in 
ampanari, Mantelli 
s heard with its original cast—Sembrich, 
Pini-Corsi, Don Pasquale, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” 
Saleza. Turiddu, ei 


its principle 
dearer, its with 
Nordica, 
Pasquale’ 
Norina; Salignac, Ernesto; 
and Scotti, Dr. Maletesta 

sung by Calvé as Santuzza; 


Alfio 


Owing to the 


gave 
Cc 


wa 


and 


as 


was 
and Cam 
panari 


illness of Van Dyck no Tannhauser could 


be found who might, could, would or should be a victim 
to the siren and saintly charms of Venus and Elizabeth 
as respectively impersonated by Miss Pevny and Miss 
Susan Strong. Consequently a knight had to be quickly 
sought. He was discovered at the Germania Theatre in 
the person of one Julius Perotti, who must have a re- 
versible voice and style, for in former Stanton days he 


appeared at the Metropolitan Opera as an Italian-German 


tenor; now he is a German-Italian tenor. He ought to 
be a useful addition to the polyglot company of the 
present season, which endeavors to perform an opera 


l Signor Perotti was 


so obviously glad to be back on the Metropolitan boards 
that he Van Dyck’s 
position, and did his best to please the audience. Bertram 
sang Wolfram, and Pringle conferred upon the Landgrave 
learned to associate with all of 


simultaneously in several languages 


did not seem to regret Mr indis- 


that distinction we have 
his roles. 
The list of operas performed during the past week is’ a 


fulfillment of the prophesy made by us at the outset of the 


season. it will be remembered we predicted that as the 
scroll of the operatic repertory was unrolled before us, 
only those works so long familiar to the patrons of the 
opera would be revealed We have already had eight 
weeks of the opera, and so far there has been but one 
novelty—"Don Pasquale;” and this, fortunately for the 
management, is a very cheap opera to represent. The fre- 
quent performances of “Faust,” “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Carmen” and “Romeo et Juliette,” under the 
\bbey & Grau, _the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, and the 
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Grau régimes, ought to have resulted by this time in al- 


most perfect representations of these works. But we are 
say that each 
becomes worse. It must not be thought for a moment, 
therefore, that familiarity with these works has resulted in 
a deeper insight into the score or music on the part of the 


almost tempted to successive performance 


management, or more finish on the part of the performers 


Indeed, it is a characteristic of the Metropolitan Opera 


House that nobody studies the operas; nobody cares how 


they are represented; nobody cares how they are cut and 
mutilated. Even the singers themselves think only of the 
‘xhilarating moments when they have the centre of the 
stage and sing their lyric arias or declaim their Wag 
nerian melos. As all the action and recitative that pre 
-edes these blessed moments leads up to the passion or 
sentiment of the song, it is strange that the artist himself 


wr herself, is willing to permit these cuts and to burst out 
into song as the moon bursts forth in the newest Metro 
politan version of “Die Meistersinger Some of the 
simplest aids to the understanding of the story are sacri- 
ficed at the Grau Operatic Plant without any apparent 
reason, and some of the mildest wishes of the composer 
and librettist are disregarded. The Count Almaviva went 
out of his wife’s boudoir to get a crowbar to open the 
ocked door, and he returned without it; Susanna did not 


Cherubino, but a ridiculous 
over the hz 
Hans 
David to bring his table out before 
to work awhile, but Van Rooy 
table out himself 
**Aida;” 
and so we might continue 
can be charged only to ig 


throw her mistress’ robe over 


curtain hung conveniently chair, waiting for 


herubino to hide beneath Sachs distinctly tells 


his door he wants 
d 
a later period; there 
walked to 


Such wil- 


tor 
sat in the and then 
at 


and 


yorway 
was 


the 


carried his 
boat 
temple; 


no in Amneris Ramfis 
indefinitely 
minor details 
norance If 

the head and managed affairs with the 


this deplorable condition would be remedied 


ful disregard 


or indifference a competent regisseur stood 


at iron hand of dis 
cipline, 
a thousand times better, if a star 


Far better would it be 


stage 
new tenor. 


manager were engaged than a new conductor or a 
Why bring more grist to the mill when there 


is no one to grind it? Why multiply forces and pile Ossia 


upon Pelion when all is now without form and void? 
Chaos reigns at the Metropolitan; a mind, an intellect, a 
will is needed to bring things into order and utilize the 


material at hand 
The eminent impresario in command imagines that all he 


has to do is to engage singers, and more singers, and again 


nore singers. Every hotel in the city is stocked with sing 


crs who are existing in varied degrees of discontent. Some 
are dissatisfied because they have too much to do; some 
because they have too little; some because they are sent as 
musical missionaries into darkest Philadelphia; some be 


cause they are used as understudies ; some because they are 


used as overstudies (which means that the parts assigned 


to them are too difficult for them), 
all. The chorus is in 
the 


and some because they 
the 
the 


ire not used at a frightful state, 


orchestra is worse, and scenery is hardly worth 


name 

When these faulty representations are called into ques 
tion—what happens? Mr. Grau immediately engages mors 
singers and more conductors instead of trying to strengthen 
No con- 


his weak points as best he may at this late hour. 

ductor on earth, and, still more, the shades of all the con 
ductors invoked from the Elysian Fields, the Vales of 
Amenti, the Kingdoms of Ponemah or wherever they may 


be, and made into a composite conductor with psychic in 
fluences from the other regions could guide with his wav 
ing baton those Metropolitan sheep “‘which have turned 


everyone to his own way.” 

There is no use in choking up the engine with more fuel 
the 
The Grau engine 

In the meanwhile the old works will be served up—and 


badly enough 


ENSWORTH, 


BARITONE. 


machinery is repaired and remedied 


for the company is too large 


until defective 
will burst 
1 
7 
each week with such slight differences as a 
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Pupils also koa for Celebrated exponents of the Be! School, 
entrance at the — De — Wientawski, Prume, Vieuxtemps, 
servatory at Li Hasselbrink, Marsick Thomson 


ae a Shane 





19s 


the of Eames; a 
a Bertram for a Van Rooy; 


a Pringle to sub 


Strong Gadski 
Perotti instead of a Van Dyck; 
a Schumann-Heink instead of a 


Susan or a in place an 


Ternina; 


stitute a Meux, and a Vanni for an Illy to give spice and 
variety ! 

O tempora, O mores! 

Where are the revivals and novelties promised? Where 
s the “Magic Flute?” Where “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor?” Where “La Fille du Regiment?” Where is 
the Mozart Cycle? Where is “Parsifal?’”” Where are the 


snows of yesteryear? 

No time 
The operatic feast is offered to the public, 
and there is no knowledge 


for rehearsals is the excuse! And such an ex 


cuse! but there 


has been no time to prepare it 


of how to save it 


Lecture on Church Music. 


hundreds of people were turned away last Friday 
I ) ) 


AS 


Organ 


7 
} 


evening from the song recital given by the Guilmant 
School the the “Old First” 
ian Church, it has been decided to hold the 


of the corner of Fifth 


in Presby- 
affair 


ave 


parlors of 


ter next 


in auditoriun church 


the large 
and Twelfth street 


nue 

The next event in the series of recitals and lectures will 
be a lecture on “The Development of Church Music,” by 
the pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. Duffield. The date 
is Friday evening, February 23. The lecture will be illus 
trated with selections of old and modern church music, be 
ginning with the Mozarabe form of chant in use about 
4. D. 300. This will be followed by examples of the Am- 
brosian and Gregorian chants, and Palestrina, Dumont, Ec 


included, and then will be added 
Willim C. Carl, the organist and 
hoir will give the 


card, Bach, Purcell will be 
nusic of the present day 

choirmaster of the church, and the paid « 
musical illustrations 
th 


The evenings under the auspices of 


e Guilmant Organ School are free to the public 


Miss Frances M. Travers. 
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Beresford’s Many Engagements. 
to 


offers ] 
1 


Although the noted basso refused travel this 


he finds his services in brisk demand 
he sings the “Stabat Mater” Philad 
at the Ogontz School ngaged for the 
Mrs. A. S. Woodworth’s musical 
“Elijah” Club in 
following notice Herald on 
24 
Beresford in 
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January 
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is from recital 


N. J.: 
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in Bayonne 
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phrasing 


is three numbers showed his varied 


intonati 
fine 


great 


was excellent and his mn was 


“Tsrafel’ with a sustained 


full 


“Gioce 


was given 


sho 


onda” 


wonderfully 
effect, and 
The aria from Ponch 
of his numbers 
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to advantage 


the 


rick voice wed 
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here is c 


ie < was best appreciated 
nderfully rendered. -Here 


the 


and was really the most we 
and 
of 


Also all the pianissimo passages were sung 


displayed dramat intense expression, and velvety 


and 


remarkable 


e atic 


his in the legato passages were 


with 
voice of 
have 


singers 


quality smoothness tones 
very 
achievement in a 


of his 
living 


wonderful 
that 


1 clear softness, which is a 


such immense capacity and proved none tones 
ever been forced. We have the greatest 
in New York at the Metropolitan Opera House, but 
t am beautiful or a more phenomenal voice as to quality and 
Beresford can touch him 


and the 


of course 
none of them 
s re 
than Mr 


freshness 


la 


register and not one of them 


in the easy delivery of his tones. 
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By. GERTRUDE PAULETTE OGDEN. 
1872 there appeared in America 
Liebe, who was the second professional woman 
Prior to that 
professional 


Terese 


violinist to play in this country. 

Camilla Urso was the sole 
Madame Urso took up her home in 

She was then but ten years of age, and 


year 
performer 





America in 1852. 

















TERESE LIEBE AT MELBOURNE, 1894. 


as not until 1862 that she really entered upon a contin- 
uous career as a soloist, from which time and until the year 
first mentioned she was a unique feature in the American 
world 
In 1872, however, came Terese Liebe, a beautiful woman 
nd a charming player. While the influence of Madame 
Urso’s career upon the growth of violin playing by women 
in the United States is unquestioned, Terese Liebe’s play- 
s also bore an important part, for following her appear- 
a noticeable enlargement of the public regard 


1 
1s1ca 


nce came 
the lady violinist 
it must be said, sowed well the seed 


These two ladies, 


om which during the seventies sprang so numerous a har- 


vest of performers. Their playing created a desire among 
res of young women to take to the violin, which was 
particularly seen in Boston, where, in response to the feel- 


ng, that splendid teacher Julius Eichberg gave special at- 
» the teaching of ladies. Because of this part taken 
hy Terese Liebe, and because her life has been interesting 
1s well as heroic and may be contemplated with profit by 
he serious reader, this brief sketch is given. 


tention ti 





Terese Jeanne Berthe Liebe was born April 7, 1854, at 
Strasbourg, Alsace. Her parents were Eduard L. and 
TERESE LIEBE, AT STRASBOURG, AGED 8. 

\malie Liebe. The father, born at Magdeburg in 1819, 
was the distinguished pianist and composer; the mother, 
born at Mayence in 1821, was the daughter of Colonel 
Uhler, who served under Napoleon I. There were five 
children: Elise, Betty, Terese, Theodore and Julie. The 


eldest is the wife of a manufacturer in Switzerland; Betty 





died in infancy; Theodore is the well-known violoncellist, 
a thorough artist, now living in London; and Julie is the 
wite of Judge Tate, of the High Court of Madras, India. 

Terese first played the violin in public in her native town 
at the age of eight; thence she traveled, off and on, six to 
eight months yearly, till the age of twelve, when the fam- 
ily went from Strasbourg to Paris, where, besides attend- 
ing to her general education, she studied the violin with 
\lard and Teresa Milanollo, and six years with Léonard. 
At the time of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 the family 
withdrew to Switzerland, but soon afterward settled in 
London. Here, in 1871, Terese appeared at Reviére’s 
Promenade concerts in Covent Garden, though she had 
theretofore toured in England and already made a reputa- 
tion. From London in 1872 she departed alone for the 
United States, having for impresario the cantatrice, Ruders- 
dorff (mother of Richard Mansfield), whose company trav- 
eled in the States and Canada. Speaking of this trip Terese 
says: 

“IT was engaged by the Madame for a six months’ tour, 
for which I was to receive £150 monthly, and all expenses 
paid while traveling. I was, however, very unforiunate in 
my business transactions with her, she having at the end of 
six months paid me £100 only and left me to defray both my 
outward and homeward ocean passage. But the America 
people, and particularly my friends in Boston, were so gen- 
erous to me that during the three months I further re- 
mained in that country I had such a number of private and 
public engagements, and so many proofs of sympathy from 
all sides, that I was able to return home ‘to my family in 
London for a three months’ holiday, whence in 1873, after 
assisting at the marriage of my eldest sister, I returned to 





1872 


TERESE LIEBE, WITH HARVARD ASSOCIATION, 


Boston with many engagements already booked and more in 
prospect for the coming season.” 

On November 21, 1872, Terese made her début in Amer 
ica by appearing with the Harvard Association Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston, playing the following program: 
Camesste, GP. 66... cccsccccsvcccvcogeces Mendelssohn 
Adagio, G minor, Sonata............- : oooe Lartini 
leet ORE) Tiss siccccccvecasensccdvcsasesagcapheneesnevedonts Mozart 

“Her graceful, modest, unaffected manner and appear 
ance. her intellectual, fine cut features, bespeak a cordial 
Her playing of the concerto was very 


interest at once. 
sure and pure and delicate, showing a truly musical concep 
tion and right schooling.”—Dwight. 

On January 21, 1873, she played at Mechanics’ Hall, Bos 
‘on, at a Rudersdorff matinee, the Adagio, also a Scherzo 
by Bazzini, and first violin in the Trio No. 12 in E flat by 
Haydn. 

“The truly musical young lady played the Adagio with 
pire style and truth of feeling.”—Dwight. 

Cn February 4, 1873, she played also at Mechanics’ Hall 
first violin in the Mendelssohn Quintet Club (including 
Schultze, Ryan and Hennig), which gave Quartet No. 1 in 
F, op. 18, by Beethoven. She also gave the following solos: 


WED eecatccesnesnardesaneetontede EE RE i Pe Hauser 
DRIER | onic tarestdnadGodeecinks de conent-ccumnhcogeinetnnnanaede Haydn 
GED kv escdscckscosstnsciebedvceess evsetinehiaieeiieaanan Handel 


“She led the Beethoven Quartet with precision, spirit and 
expression in the first three movements, her intonation be- 
ing very pure and phrasing excellent; but by the beginning 
of the Finale, which is a trying piece, she showed too clear 
signs of fatigue, having been ill for several days.”—Dwight. 

In America Terese made the acquaintance of the then 





celebrated English tenor John Nelson Varley, whom she 
married August 3, 1874, in London. Her married life proved 
of so unhappy a nature that, though dearly attached to her 
husband, she was forced to law for protection, and was 
granted a divorce in that city in 1877. This short but most 
sorrowful experience blighted an affectionate and devoted 
nature, and though many years have passed, and time has 
somewhat alleviated the suffering which once threatened to 
rob her of reason, the shadow cast over the life of this 
estimable woman will remain to her last hour on earth. 
From 1881 to 1883 Terese toured in America with her 





TEBRESE LIEBE, AT LONDON, 1878. 


brother Theodore, and on January 20 and 21, 1882, she and 
her brother played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Henschel conductor as well as pianist and composer) in 
Music Hall. She was the first of the five women to play 
there with that organization, the others being Maud Powel 
(1887), Camilla (1888, 1892), Olive Mead (1808 
1899) and Lady Hallé (1899) 
The program was as follows: 


Urso 


Concerto for piano, violin and cello, C major, op. 56 Seethoven 


Andante for violin and ‘cello, from Serenade in Canon Form 
Se ee neswe ‘ sve Hensche 
“Great praise must be given to the performance of Mr 
Henschel s Andante from his Serenade in canon form, as 
well as to the work itself, by Madame Liebe and her brothet 
Theodore Liebe, who showed great skill and refinement in 

their interpretation.”—Dexter Smith 
In 1883 occurred the death of Mr. Varley 
ward Terese put aside the violin and entered Bellevue Hos 
pital, New York, where she continued for two years learn 
She gave herself completely to 


Shortly after 


ing the profession of nurse 
the work which, in spite of the arduous duties it imposed 
seemed to restore vigor to a nervous system absolutely shat 
tered. 

“And my hospital time,” “was the happiest of 


she says, 





TERESE AND THEODORE LIEBE, WITH BOSTON 
SYMPHONY, 1882. 


my life; never have I felt more in harmony with my suf- 
fering fellow beings; God than when en 
gaged in alleviating 
All my rich New York and other American friends were 
so good to my poor at the time, in sending for them pres 
ents of money, wearing apparel, flowers and other good 


never nearer my 
the many sorrows of His creatures 
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things. To see their happy faces was all the reward | 
needed for the endless toil of day and night. Since then I 
have had many occasions to employ my knowledge in be 
half of the afflicted. I had for several years a district in 


in the 


I worked sick 


the children whom I helped to see the 


London where assiduously nursing 


poor, and many are 


light.” 
Terese would have remained at Bellevue perhaps always 
had she not been called to Europe by the illness of her 


mother, then living on Lake Constance. Her mother re 


desire to return 
attacked 


after an interval, a 


lo! 


there came 


but 


covering, 
to her musical life a paralysis suddenly 


and necessitated two painful and dangerous 


her left arm, 

operations, interrupting for a time a renewed artistic ca 
reer. This new trial all but discouraged Terese, but her 
own words for it, "God, in his great mercy, once more 
gave me health and talent.” 

While on a visit to her sister in India Terese, in 1890, 
yielded to her brother Theodore’s entreaties to come to 
him in Australia, where she remained till 1894. Their stay 
in Australia, in which they made Melbourne their resi 
dence, was crowned with artistic as well as financial suc 


Vic 


she 


made her début by playing at six of the 
at 
engagements 
ill 


and very 


Teres 
subscription which 
that 


travels d, 


torian Orchestra concerts, 


from all 
health 


numerous 


earned such genuine success 
At first 


down to teaching, 


sides poured in she but re 


turning, she settled 








were her pupils. In addition to private pupils from the 
best families, she always had six to eight resident pupils; 
and their family life was very charming, for they were all 
well educated, talented girls, who shone well in society 
through the manifold accomplishments they possessed 
She her brother created trio and quartet classes, 
which occupied one evening a week, consisting of eight to 
cn active and seventy to eighty passive members, and 
TERESE LIEBE, AS HEAD NURSE BELLEVUE WARD, 1885. 


which were as much instructive a recreative function 


I hey 
the 
they 


al as 


also organized classical chamber concerts 


Monday Pr 
most 


music on 


mode! of the London, which 
gave 
and prosperity seemed 
to their 
Victoria. Now 
health of 
prayed that they should both return to Europe, 


ypulars, of of 
Here 
assured when they 
dreadful 
sad tidings of the 
the father 
for the 
wish to see them once more had become so all-absorbing 
to the mother that her life was prolonged merely through 
that one emotion. They returned to their home, 
way visiting Madras, 


two successful seasons happiness 


had the 
financial 


about 
in the 
the 
wherefore 


misfortune lose savings 


crash also came 


fast failing their mother, 


on their 
and had the blessing to possess their 


beloved mother until February 9, 1895, on which day she 
quietly passed away at Constance. 

Always in a delicate state of health, now made most 
precarious by the trying incidents of her career, Terese 


no longer plays the Violin in public. She has taken up her 


abode with her aged and revered father in. Chatel St 
Denis, a quiet, idealic little Swiss spot, where, though 
feeble, she is still able to teach, taking resident pupils 


from all countries, trying faithfully tc to it them for the du 
ties of life as well as to make them good and earnest ar 


tists 


Terese was fortunate in having for godmother the dis 
tinguished Teresa Milanollo, the oldest living lady violinist 


with her aged husband, General Par 


The 


in the world, who, 


is a resident of Paris General, a 


mentier, 


officer of the French army, 


merit; and these two dear old musicians, 


the weight of years, never tire of extolling the goodness 
of this amiable and self-sacrificing goddaughter, Terese 
Liebe 


Blanche Duffield’s Success with Sousa’s Band. 


Blanche Duffield is meeting with unqualified success in 


her concert tour with Sousa and his band. As this tour 
extends only until April 1, Miss Duffield is open to en 
gagements after that date. We append a few of a large 
number of complimentary notices she has thus far re 
ceived: 

A new aspirant for the favor of a Brooklyn audience was Miss 
jlanche Duffield, soprano, who is the possessor of a light, 8 
voice of great purity of tone, which has evidently been carefully cu 
tivated. She is gifted, too, with unmistakable artistic sensibi 
She sang charmingly Pizzi’s “Dolce Amor” waltz song, and made a 


very favorable impression.—Brooklyn Times, February 


Miss Blanche Duffield sang beautifully Pizzi's “Dolce Amor 
She had to supplement her original number with other selections 
and was warmly applauded.—Brooklyn Eagle, February 

Miss Banche Duffield, the vist, has a rich soprano voice, whic 





he used to good effect in several selections. Her singing of the aria 
from “Lucia di Lammermoor made a distinct impression, and 
he was cordially honored for her efforts.—Baltin re Herald, Fs 
ruary 2 

Miss Blanche Duffield, a soprano of fine presence, voice and 
method, showed herself equally apt in her elaborate “Dolce Amor 
as in the Scotch ballad which followed Philadelphia Times, 
February 3, 1900 

Miss Blanche Duffield, who has a sweet, clear, appealing sop 
voice, sang with splendid effect Pizzi's Jolce Amor,” and tripped 
out a beautiful little encore, in which she displayed a charming per 
sonality.—Philadelphia Bulletin, February 3, 190 

Miss Blanche Duffield’s number was Pizzi's “Dolce Amor whic 
she sang so sweetly and well that she was enthusiastically recalled 
for an encore.—Washington Post, February 1900 

Miss Blanche Duffield’s fresh and beautiful voice has directed wide 
attention toward herself, and has made her much sought after 
affairs of consequence Hartford P Februar 

Miss Blanche Duffield is gifted with the three great attributes of 

uth, beauty and a voice of rare freshness and purity.—Hartford 
limes, February 1 

The soloists, Miss Duffield and Miss Bucklin, were even bette 
than those usually furnished Mr. Sousa, and contributed grea 
to the interest in the concert.—Baltimore Sun, February 

Miss Blanche Duffield sang two numbers well. Her voice is at 
tractive and flexible.—Hartford Courant, February 

Variety was given the concert by the excellent work of Mis 


Blanche Duffield.—Philadelphia Press, February 3 





Miss Duffield is a cultivated singer Philadel; c Ledger 
February 3, 1900. 
Miss Duffield sang Pizzi’s ““Dolce Amor” in such a way as to gait 


an emphatic engore Washington Star, February 2 


New Musical Paper. 


A new illustrated musical paper has appeared at Rome 
It is entitled Le Cronache Musicale, and is edited by Signor 
T. Montefiore. It is filled with very 
all musical subjects and on prominent artists 


interesting matter on 
The 


this new paper, of which three numbers have been issued, 


style of 


quite out of the ordinary pattern; it has good illustrations, 


and forms a welcome adc dition to the editorial table 
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ROM Liege there comes a eresting account of the 

work that is being done by Mr. Musin in conne« 

tion with the conservatory and his Am« in pup The 
rule has been that his class ild consist nm 

advanced pupils—Belgians—but through | ) n 

tions and intercessions with tl Gover als a 

department for foreigners who desire to st with Mz 

Musin has been organized, and they are entitled to all 

the privileges accorded to the Belgians upon the payme 

f the small fee of $40 a year Che Amer d Aus 

lian pupils are most husiast e1 y pu 
sued at this conservatory and at t upid pr de 
In Mr. Musin’s advanced cla there are three young 

virtuosi who it is expected will s 1 eir . 

the artistic w l W alte Brid Detr Alfred 

| Drake, New Y | Res Lok Richard | 

Kay, New York; William B y, I Smith, Ark.; Mis 

Florence Austin, Minneaj uis Siegel, Brazil, Ind 

Miss ur ¥ S r, New Yorl Mis 

l arvey 

».1 r 

Ruth Baker, Norw ( \l McKay, Bris 

bane, Australia, we e Royal Conserva 

tory after only six nt prepa ry idy with Mr 

Musin 

An orchestral concert w give t the nservatory 
on January 27 w Sarasat | After the concert 
he was entertained by Mr d Mr Mt I vhen the 
pupils met him socially 

Mr. Musin is arranging a series of concerts in Brussels 

and other cities, where he will play with orcl s 

he will give recitals, as well as chamber e! It i 

predicted that he will have, as us L pr yunced suc 

cess 
o —— , 
Jackson’s Pittsburg Triumph. 
S in New York, Chicago and Cincinnati, so a 
} ' erinmat 

A Pittsburg has Leonora Jacksor re umph 

ind re \ d pres ] Pp ] r 1es 

f her music« g Z s i 1s¢ 
she has mad er t 1 O ppear 

ances February 2 ! SY y Orche 
there, the Pitt rg paj peal N 

Miss Jackson w ] b I ‘ i 
bet c t t < nce i € 
re rtesy hat greet > 4 
her bow acros r ! 

lience Ww ned r r } i 
c a we « t > ‘ 

In ality r S 
pre and has modest self nf ‘ ‘ t “ not g 
t ‘ the strengt! i H ca be 

ed opuler ! x expecte k \ her 

a cic syt c ir 
et é roug exa H 

I h Concerto G I < cor 
giving a Bac adag f e D 
atc February 3, 1900 

e audience c ie ra 

appreciation f e work i we i geniu 
with which Miss Leonora Jackson « ved sweet harmonic 

olin n a number D | s wit i ri 4 
Encore followed encore fter « e « { 
the aud ry was uined throug e « I } 

Fel ary 3, 1900 

rhe s st, Miss Leonora Jackson, appeared a slight, girlish figure 

I the stage of the ( legic H t 

me as a young American v t i 4 

y sustained by her performa g Her e gr { 
ness, her strength and vigor in the r ng f her bow 1 the 
technic and the fire wit which she i her placed 
among the best of the n " ¢ eared ice 
with the Pittsburg Orchestra. Her f r be Bru Cor t 
showed the young nist at her be and the are ging quality 

f her violin added to the sarkable rendering of one f grea 
est of violin compositions Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, Februar 

1900. 

The work of Miss Jackson is ¢s ate 1 R be She 
has a full tone, w } g ar i g € 
herself from the beginning € r make 
her work all the more appre« e. § give é 
as the audience at the concer rely deig Pittsbu 
limes, February 3, 1900 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston, February 11, 1900. 
NE of the effective concerts of the season was 
given last night by the Boston Symphony, in 
which Gericke ranged with wonderful effect 
from the classicality of Haydn into the fervid 


and fervent modernity of Wagner and D’Indy. Ternina 
was the soloist 
The program: 
Syenphony tee G MAIS, occ ccccccccccceseccosscccceosscesoovessoees Haydn 
Scena, Abschenlicher! and aria, Komm’, Hoffnung, from 
Pie, CO. GBs sc ccccecicsviasséverpeecesorcccesveseccoous Beethoven 
Médée, suite orchestre, d’aprés la tragédie de Catulle Mendés,. 
OP. GJocccccccccccccccvensocestessovecesecesseeereccsessescose D’Indy 


(First time in Boston.) 
Closing scene from Gdétterdammerung..........-++-ceeeeeeeeres Wagner 

The Suite of D'Indy is a remarkable composite of the 
French and German styles; there is much cacophony, but 
cacophony like caviate is an acquired taste, and the work 
is undeniably masterful. 

The Wagner Finale was stupendous, and was given with 
all the wealth of color, tone and resources of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Leonora Jackson will be the next soloist. 

‘-* # 

Sousa and his band are appearing this afternoon and to- 
night with the soloists who are to go on tour with him, Miss 
Bucklin, violinist, and Miss Duffield, soprano. 

* 2 6 

Details next week of Carl Faelten's splendid showing of 

his piano pupils in Steinert Hall. 
” * x 

The long looked for début of Armand Lecomte in Boston 
occurred on Monday afternoon at Steinert Hall, where, not- 
withstanding the disagreeable weather, the hall Was filled 
with the haute volée of this city, and the reception accorded 
him proved that he was not among strangers. Nor was he, 
for Mr. Lecomte had made a deep impression upon many of 
these people, who heard him upon several occasions last 
summer in Newport. 

lhis recital was one in which he presented a program 
which would show his value as a salon singer, as, of course, 
outside of the Metropolitan there is no opportunity in Amer 
ica for an opera singer; yet in his operatic selections he 
proved his intimacy with this work, should the opportunity 
present itself. In these numbers, as in the lighter French 
and Italian songs, he was delightful, having a fresh, young 

vice and much dramatic fervor. His success with the au- 
dience was instantaneous. 

** * 

Mrs. Juliet Corden Pond will sing with the Brooklyn 

Apollo Club this week. 
re . 

To advertise a new opera as an original opera comique at 
the present time would seem rather daring, yet this is what 
Kirke La Shelle and Julian Edwardes claim for ‘The Prin- 
cess Chic,” and rightfully. It is truly original; it is refresh- 
ingly clean and devoid of horse play; in a word, it is charm- 
ing. It has few topical songs, but those few are very funny 
ind very clever. 


On Monday evening at the Columbia “Mam’selle "Aw 
kins,” the new musical comedy by Richard Carle and Her 
man Perlet, will be presented for one week previous to its 
engagement at the Victoria Theatre in New York, and ow 
ing to Carle’s popularity in Boston it will probably receive 
a rousing welcome. 

* * . 

On Monday night Frank Daniels and company open at the 
Treniont Theatre in Victor Herbert’s “The Ameer,” . for 
which much interest is manifested. 

* a + 

Mme. Evta Kileski, whose season has been one of her 
busiest, will sing in a production of the “ Lorelei,”’ to be 
given at Lowell, February 21, and at Gloucester, March 2. 
Madame Kileski has sung at a great many private recitals, 
and has had many compliments upon her brilliant, beautiful 
soprano voice. 

+ * * 

J. Melville Horner leaves Sunday evening for Pittsburg, 
where he will sing with the Symphony Orchestra on Tues- 
Mr. Horner will sing Chadwick’s “Lochinvar” 
with orchestra and a group with piano. On Wednesday 
evening Mr. Horner will give a song recital before the 
Edgeworth Club, of Pittsburg. On his way home he will 
give another recital in Pennsylvania, and there is no doubt 
that enjoyment is in store for his hearers, as Mr. Horner 
always wins plaudits and appreciation when he is heard in 


day night. 


Boston. 
+ * * 


One of the promising young voices that I have heard 
this week, and one, when the time is ripe, that will cer- 
tainly make itself felt in the music world, is that of Arthur 
Philips, who is a pupil of H. Carleton Slack. Mr. Philips 
has a pure, rich baritone, of flawless intonation, and, 
besides, he has a musical temperament which shows a 
fair amount of musical intelligence for one so young in 
the work. The future ought to bring great things to 
him, studious as he is and with the gifts already in his 
possession. 

” * * 

One of the most important musical clubs in the country 
is the Thursday Morning Musical Club of Boston, which 
now has its own rooms at 372 Boylston street. In these 
rooms the privileges accorded the members are most 
valuable and make the club especially attractive. Miss 
Fannie T. French is the president, and under her efficient 
direction charming musical and social advantages are 
enjoyed by the club and the guests which it entertains 
Most of the entertainments are held at Pilgrim Hall, but 
April .26 a large affair will be given in Steinert Hall, 
for which preparations are already under way. 

*_* * 


Among the numerous pupils of Mme. Gertrude Franklin 
Salisbury who are making themselves favorites of the 
public by their charming style and good method no one 
in Boston is coming to the front more rapidly than Mrs 
Louise Bruce Brooks, contralto. Last month Mrs. 
Brooks sang at New Bedford, in a joint recital with 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk. Of Mrs. Brooks the New Bed- 
ford press spoke glowingly. The Standard of January 5 
said: 

“Mrs. Brooks is the possessor of two important bless- 
ings—a superb, deep seated, musical voice, and a pleasing 
and confident presence. She employed both to excellent 
advantage in her thirteen songs, and received the applause 
she merited. Contraltos are all too infrequently heard in 
concert, and contraltos of Mrs. Brooks’ calibre especially. 
Her voice is gnusical, rich and full, with a rather unusual 
range, and generally of even quality. In execution she 
displayed marked talent and study.” 

The New Bedford Mercury said: 

“Mrs. Brooks sang two groups of songs that were 
charming. Her voice is always agreeable, and is re- 
markable in its pure, smooth, soothing qualities, and yet 


of dramatic power that is exceedingly effective. She sang 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee River’ as encore, and 
as she sang it it might rank with classical music.” 

* > . 

Invitations are out for another of the charming musical 
evenings for which Mr. and Mrs, J. Hallett Gilberté are 
noted. Those who will give the entertainment on Friday 
night are Miss G. Blanche Goulet, John Jewett Turner 
and Rachel Noah France. 

* . * 

Miss Swift had a large and cultured audience at her 
concert in Brattle Hall, Cambridge, February 6. The 
more pleasing must it have been to herself and those who 
were interested in her to note the appreciation with 
which her efforts were met. Her tone production seemed 
to lack nothing, and she sang in splendid style, earning 
She was assisted by Mrs. Hards, who is 
Miss Swift is a pupil of Mme. Ger- 


much applause. 
a delightful reader. 


trude Franklin Salisbury. Her program consisted of 
American composers only, and with the exception of 
one number by Nevin, only Boston composers were 


represented. 
* * * 

On Friday evening a large number of guests attended 
the song recital given by pupils of Mrs. Robert Ander- 
son, in which they had the assistance of Miss Charlotte 
White, ‘cello, and Miss Blanche Tibbitts, accompanist. 
Those who gave the program were: Mrs. Lillian Neal, 
Mrs. Alice Neath, Misses Bessie Haynes, Grace Spear, 
Marion Hill, Florence D. Parkhurst, Florence Glover and 
John McCleod. 

Miss Glover has a voice of rare beauty, and should be 
heard from further, as contraltos of her calibre are val- 
uable. 

+ . . 

At the next recital of the pupils of James W. Hill, which 
will occur at Pierce Hall next Saturday at 11 a. m., J]. 
Hallett Gilberté will assist. 

- * * 
Dorchester 

They had 


On Tuesday evening the choral part of the 
Woman’s Club gave a concert at Whiton Hall 
the assistance of the Apollo Quartet, George E. Dwight, 
tenor, and Mr. Baer. 

* . . 

Caroline M. Southard gave a talk on the Fletcher music 
method at the Vendome Saturday afternoon, which was 
illustrated by a number of children playing musical games 

‘ee 

Miss Harriet Shaw, the harpist, has just returned from 
Windthrop, Me., where she went owing to the death of her 
father. 

$+e 

Miss Gertrude Rogers sang two groups of songs at the 

All Around Dickens Club on Wednesday at the anniver- 


sary dinner of the club. 
* . + 


Frieda Siemens, the young pianist, will give a piano re 
cital at Steinert Hall upon the evening of February 27. 
+ - * 


On Thursday evening C. N. Allen, one of the best 
known violinists and teachers of Boston, played for the 
Dorchester Woman’s Club. Mr. Allen has many pupils 
in and near Boston who are engaged in professional work 

** * 

At the musicale given by Carl Sobeski in his studio, 
with Misses Beatrice Worthley and Ann Cheney, he sang 
one of his latest compositions entitled, ““Despair.” 

Ye @ 

Mrs. George B. Fowler gave a musicale at the Norfolk 
House on Thursday evening. Those who assisted Mrs. 
Fowler in the entertainment were Dr. G. A. Dennett, of 
Sharon; F. E. Grant, of Chelsea; Miss B. W. Merritt, of 
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Chelsea; Herman Hartman, A. Gillespie, and readings by 
Miss Mary Ida Palmer 
> * * 

George Proctor and Otto Roth aie to give a program on 
Tuesday afternoon, when Dr. T. E. Francis will open his 
new Brookline. 
patronesses are Mrs. W. Gericke, Mrs. Franz 


Among th« 
Kneisel, Mrs 


residence on Davis avenue, 
John L. Gardner and several others 
. . * 


A musicale was given in Winchester at the home-of Mrs 
the the Winchester 
Mrs. Ginn, the hostess, who is also a 


Edwin Ginn for benefit of Visiting 
Nurse Association. 
violinist, gave some selections, as did also Mrs. Emma Bax 
ter, Mrs. Villa Whitney White and the Eichberg String 
Quartet, which consists of Misses Lillian Shattuck, Jennic 
Daniell, Emma Grebs and Laura Webster. 

* * * 


A concert of Norwegian music will be given in Sanders’ 
Theatre, Cambridge, February 16. Dr. Schofield will lect 
ure on Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” the day before in the lecture 


room of the Fogg Museum. Miss Aagot Lunde, that in 


superable singer of Norwegian songs, will be heard. The 
concert is by the gift of Mrs. E. C. Ham 
* x * 
Gustav Strube is rehearsing the Pierian Sodality fos 


an orchestral concert to be held in early spring at Sanders’ 
Theatre, Cainbridge. 
> * > 

The next organ recital to be given under the auspices 
of the Brookline Educational Society will be given Feb 
ruary 16 by Dr. Percy Goetschius, assisted by George S 
Dunham and Alice Robbins Cole 

-. -. 

The Bank Officers’ Association gave a dinner last week 
to the cast that participated recently in the “Prince of 
Bohemia,” and during the evening the songs were welcome 
reminiscences, even without the stage setting 

* * * 

At a reception and musicale given by Mrs. William H 
Richardson, of 481 Beacon street, the singing of Miss Max 
field, Miss Pearson, Miss Horton, Mr. Knowlton and Mr 
Ripley was noteworthy 

*“* * 

Madame Schiller will give a piano recital on Wednesday 
New York after a delightful visit in Boston, during which 
she was a recipient of a number of social entertainments 
Among many other affairs she was the guest of honor of 
the Thursday Morning Club, of Mrs. S. J. Mixter and 
Mrs. William Amory. 

* 7. > 

John Jewett Turner is giving a series of musicales in his 
studio this season. 

* > * 

Madame Schiller Will give a piano recital on Wednesday 
evening at Eliot Hall, Jamaica Plain, by request of many 
friends. 

* + * 

Miss Jeannette Durno, of Chicago, who recently gave a 
very successful piano recital at Chickering Hall, is visiting 
friends in Boston after spending a week in Washington as 
the guest of the Misses Fuller 


* - ” 


Arthur’ Whiting has finished his series of Sunday recitals 
at Alston Hall, and will give a piano recital in Steinert 
Ifall Monday afternoon, February 26 


” * + 


Che dates of the song recitals of Max Heinrich and Miss 
Julia Heinrich at Steinert Hall have been set for March 3 
and 5, and April 2, instead of February 9, as at first in- 
tended. 

i 

Homer A. Norris is going to give some musical talks in 
New York State next month. Mr. Norris is interesting, and 
is capable both through his knowledge and his personality 
of attracting and interesting large audiences. It is probable 
that Arthur Phillips will accompany Mr. Norris on this 


tour, as he is usually selected to illustrate this work in Bos 
ton and vicinity. 
** * 
Lester Keiffer was the cen.re of attraction last week at an 
given at the Club, of Newton, 
where Mr. Keiffer operated a program on the Angelus, and 


en.ertainment Hunnewell 


interspersed it with character and dialec: sketches, which 


occasioned very much pleasure 
> * > 
On Sunday at the Chris ian Science Church, Miss S. Mar 
song 
Lyman 


cia Craft, the soprano of that church, sang a new 
words by Mary Baker Eddy, and music by Wm 
Johnson, of whose work I have expressed much admiration 





before. I did not hear this last number, but ft is said to be 
beautiful and dramatic 
* + * 

Mrs. Edith MacGregor Woods, a contralto, who is well 
known in Boston, where she sang for some time iwth the 
Castle Square Opera Company, is going to sing with th 
Mary Howe-Lavin combination in Rockville, Conn., Feb 
ruary 27, and in Fitchburg March 2. The garden scene from 
“Faust” and a miscellaneous program will be given. Mrs 


Woods has a voice of true contralto quality, which has been 
well trained by Mme. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury 
* + > 


Mrs. Edward Dudley Marsh has announced a series of 
production concerts, at 
presentation of 


This series will consist of a performance by voices 


which will be given an illustrated 


no.able works never before given in this 


country 


and piano of Massenet’s ‘“Herodiade”’ and Coleridge Tay 


lor’s “Hiawatha.”” Mrs. Marsh will be assisted by Mrs 
Eloise Chandler, Mrs. Homer Sawyer, Miss Alice Duff, 
Miss Cornelia Little, Miss Shields, John S. Codman, Ar 


mand Fortin and Weldon Hunt 
* 7 * 


The lectures of Louis C. Elson are looked forward to with 


great delight, and as they have been arranged by subscrip 


tion, there is no doub: that the attendance will be very 





large, and that it will be very musical goes without saying 
Mr. Elson will appear at Steinert Hall three Tuesday after 
noons and one Tuesday evening in March 

. * > 


recital from the 
works of Kipling will be Mc 
Questan, reader, and that interesting basso, Arthur Beres 


On Thursday evening, February 22, a 
given by Miss Gertrude 


On Tuesday evening of this week Beresford will 
“Stabat Mater” the 


ford 


sing the bass role of Dvorak’s for 
Oratorio Society of Philadelphia 


* ” * 


4 musical service from Mendelssohn's “Elijah” will be 


given at the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church to 
McLeod's 
sing the role of the prophet, and 
P. Walker, Miss 
Mrs. F. H. Reed 


night, under Norman training and direction 


Arthur Beresford will 
the other parts will be sung by Mrs. J 
Helen Wright, Dr. D 


Mrs. J. Crawford Folsom and chorus 


Crosby Greene 


The Turpen Turpin Vocal Quartet will give some con 


certs in and about Boston this month. Among the en- 


gagements of a private nature they will give one public 


concert at Steinert Hall Wednesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 2I. 
* > - 
The Verdi Orchestra, under direction of John B 


Flockton, will appear in concert at Association Hall on 
Tuesday night 
> 7 * 

Miss Beatrice Herford will present a new program of 
monologues Thursday evening, February 22, at Steinert 
Hall. 

* * * 

Tuesday afternoon the recital of Mrs. Waldo Richards 
and Francis Rogers will occur. As both are very popular 
in society a fine audience is assured 

Sa * . 

Carl Faelten will give a piano recital at Steinert Hall 
Monday evening, February 19, in the school course 
Emitie Frances BAvER 
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Herbert in ’Frisco. 
[By Wire] 
Mus.Ccal 


COURIER OFFICE t 
SAN FRANCISCO, February 13. 


Musical Courter, New York 
of Herbert's 


a production 
Columbia, received well 


Costumes 


rhe 
Music good, but poorly 


Vice roy,” at 


brilliant 
ALFRED 


pe riormed and scenery 


METZGER 


Another Big Success for W. H. Sherwood. 
~*~ PEAKING of the 


American pianist’s recital, the Sioux 














City Vauy /ribune says: 

Music which was as casily comprehended by the lay members of 
the big audience at the Grand last evening as by the several score 
{ musicians present, was the lelighti offering at the theatre 
William H. Sherwood, unmistakabiy one { the foremost, if not, as 
claimed by some critics, really the first pianist in America t 
presided at his own grand pian . nsummate touct! 74 his nim 
bie fingers inspiring his | : ument to wondrous expressions 
f harmonious sounds s gua 4 cal progran sciection 
f rstandabie 1 f severa e great Composers, Mr 
Sherwood, with a few words ustrativ« { the theme and an elo 
quent interpretation of it on the piano, no wonder the hundreds 
present applauded with energy as a 1 their high appreciation 
of his art ihe mighty thunders gods in Wagner Die 
Waikure’’ and the delicate melody of Schumann's lraumerei,” the 
staccato passages of Chopin's “Butterfly” Etude and the magnificent 
sweep of Weber's Sonata in A flat, aii were within the perfect con 
prehension of this tminent pianist He cast a spell over his audienc« 





until they could see the scenes so musically depicted and thr with 
the emotion which the composer felt 

Another criticism, from the Sioux City 7imes, reads as 
follows: 

One of the largest audiences { the season grected William H 
Sherwood, America’s great pianist, at the Grand last evening The 
program was one that pleased ail Classes, not being so classic that 
only musicians could enjoy it, but within the comprehension of a 
Mr. Sherwood is by far the best performer on the t Siou 
City people have ever had the pleasure of hearing 


Sonata in A flat, op. 39 (C. M. von Weber), was very 


pleasing, an 


e description given by Mr. Sherwood added much to the enj 
ment A march by Hoellander was given by request and wa a 
gem. Mendelssohn's “Rondo Capricci and Liszt's arrangement 
of Schubert's beautiful melodies gave the performer a chance t 

yw what can be done by a great artist in expressi 

In her usual good style, Miss Mabel Mosher read extracts fron 
Byron that gave Liszt his inspiration for Mazeppa Mr Alice 
B. Marshall and Mr. Sherwood followed wit! The Symphor 
Poem” for two pianos. Mrs. Marsha 4 pup fw Mr. Sher 
wood may well feel proud 

Wagner-Brassin’s “‘Magic Fire Scene Die Walkire wa 

receded by a description of the pera g e a fin nder 

tanding of the so rhe Chopin numbers were very pleasing, | 
Mr. Sherwood was at his best in the wa f I G 
Liszt). 

Ihe large audience was very apprecia an " AUSe re 
erous, proving that Sioux City people do acknowledge a f " 
st, and voice the sentiment of Mr. Sherwood in choosing 

sing number from an American, Gottschalk lren 

Baldwin Organ Concert. 
INOR C. BALDWIN gave an organ concert at 
Chickering Hall last Monday evening, at which 
he was assisted by Miss Grace Carroll, contralto; Han 
Kronold, ‘cellist; Walter Wheatley, tenor, and John 
Cheshire, harpist Mr. Baldwin played selections by 
Bach, Wachs, Lemmens, Batiste, Meyerbeer and also 


a number of his own compositions 


New York String Quartet. 
New 
will be given at Knabe Hall, 


HE next concert by th York String Quartet 


to-morrow, Thursday 


evening, February 15. By special request the quartet will 
play the Affansnieff Quartet, which this organization 
first presented to this public last season. The novelty on 
the program for next Thursday evening will be a new 


composition by Ippolitoff Iwanow 


De Pachmann and Chopin. 


Vladimir de Pachmann, the famous Chopin interpreter 


will celebrate the anniversary of the birth of Chopin, which 
falls on Thursday, March 1, by giving a complete Chopir 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall on the afternoon of that dat 


1 


This De 


and his second Chopin 


will be Pachmann’s fifth recital here this seas 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HIGH CLASS ARTISTS ONLY. 


Clementine de Vere, Marie Brema, Marie Engle, Maconda, Sara Anderson, Moran-Olden, Fisk, Watkin- 
Mills, Williams, Berthald, [liles, Walker, Wilczek, [Mannes, Schulz, Clara Butt and Carrie Bridewell. 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 


HIS issue of THe MusicaL Courier will be 
published a few hours later than usual be- 
cause of the legal holiday last Monday. 


HE prices were very much reduced after Melba’s 
first appearance in Berlin in La Traviata. 
The Berlin people refused to pay high figures— 
good—for a star. At Vienna the criticism was un- 
favorable to her as an artist although admitting 
the quality of the voice. But the “star” effect was 
completely lost. There is musical intelligence in 
the cities of Germany and Austria as well as in the 
countries that reject the absurd Melba-Eames- 
Calvé-Sembrich star system. We might arrive 
there too but it will require considerable pound- 
ing from this paper before the people will realize 
the truth of our proposition. 


MIL PAUR several months ago resigned from 
the directorship of the National Conservatory 
as business was not conducted in that institution to 
suit him. This is unofficial, but nevertheless a fact. 
It is whispered that after this season Rafael Joseffy 
will discontinue his connection with the National 
Conservatory and play much in public. Mr. Joseffy 
intends making Tarrytown a centre for his private 
pupils, and it is safe to predict that it will become a 
sort of second Weimar for ambitious piano stu- 
dents. We hope this will all come true, particularly 
the news that the great Hungarian virtuoso is to 
make more frequent appearances in public. As an 
artist he is unique. His chaste style might do much 
to correct much current humbuggery in piano play- 
ing. 


HE most remarkable exponent of Chopin in the 
world, M. Vladimir de Pachmann, will play 
the F minor concerto of Chopin at the Philhar- 
monic Society concerts next Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. There is so much misleading 
talk nowadays of the new Chopin interpretation 
that one really wonders if piano pounding, blurred 
pedaling, distorted rhythms and cheap sentimental- 
ism really constitute a Chopin. De Pachmann is 
erratic, is a man of moods, but he never plays 
Chopin with an ax—to employ an accurate, if not 
elegant, simile; and if his personal behavior is at 
times unusual, remember, please, that it never up- 
sets his beautiful playing. De Pachmann’s oddities 
and affectations are external; better this than the re- 
verse. By all means hear the F minor concerto, 
which this Russian pianist delivers well-nigh per- 
fectly. Whatever else his music is, Chopin’s is 
never robustious or rude. 


CORRESPONDENT writing to the Sun 
states among other things the following: 

There are laws passed by the Legislature to govern 
rates of transportation, to regulate the hours of labor and 
the rate of wages; there is also an ordinance in this city 
concerning cab hire. So why could there not be some 
legislation to prevent theatres and playhouses from charg- 
ing such prices and permitting their tickets to pass into 
the hands of agents or speculators but to keep them only 
for sale at the box office at reasonable figures? Why 
could not some ambitious champion of the “abused and 
swindled public” at Albany introduce such a bill? 

It would be far more sensible than some pending there 
at the present time. 

The people want what they get or get what they 
want in our young Republic. After we get older 
and life will signify more repose, more culture, 
more comfort and more individual and general re- 
finement which is now limited to a small percent- 
age of the population we will also find time to regu- 
late the abuses now attached to public amusements. 
The ticket speculator represents a public demand. 
He is the supply. The moment the people do not 
want him he goes. He remains now because they 


want him. Basta. 


the question and answer section of last Sun- 
day’s Sun we noticed an inquiry as to Calvé’s 
To our surprise we there 


| N 
connubial condition. 
learned that this singer was married, or had been 
The Sun says so. We wonder who is 
Possibly there is truth in the story 
Henri Cain, the 


married. 
the happy man. 
that Calvé long ago married 
painter and librettist. 


BRIGLIA of Paris had a long screed in last 
Sunday’s Journal about the experience he has 
had with American voices and pupils. Where are 
they all? Are any of his pupils here at home mak- 
ing a living as singers and if none are here are there 
any American Sbriglia pupils in Europe making a 
living as singers? We wish to know the practical 
result of going to Europe to study singing with 
Sbriglia and if there is none why not remain at 
home? 


EROTTI, the Germania Theatre tenor, sang 
Rhadames on Monday night at the Metro- 
politan without rehearsal. The performance, with 
Eames as the frozen Aida went off as well as if it 
had been rehearsed under the Metropolitan rehears- 
ing system. 
Mr. Star 
scheme dependent upon the star; hence when stars 


Grau’s method of opera makes it a 


get out of their courses or drop out of their orbits 
If it 
artistic ensemble opera what difference would it 
The 


operas would go on and so would the rehearsals 


the whole scheme goes to pieces. were an 


make if singers were incapacitated at times 


But we now see just what the star system means 


NUMBER of snap-shot photographs of the in 
mates of our vocal menagerie on upper Broad 

way appeared in Harper's Weekly. The result must 
have proved very disillusioning to the admirers of 
the greedy songsters who grab our money and 
twiddle their thanks from their large, expressive 
and _ tribal “O the faces of them,” 
Celtic lady observed in our hearing. 
One picture particularly attracts 


noses. as a 


She meant 
ponem of course. 
you. It is that of a car window, and if our reader 
has ever had the peculiar experience of yiewing a 
carload of Polish, Slavok or Hunnish immigrants 
bound for the coal mines of Pennsylvania this pic- 
ture must have recalled it. The text of the above 
was of a different order altogether, being sprightly, 
interesting and from the pen of that versatile writer 
Gustave Kobbé. 


HE Berliner Signale, started a few years ago by 
the late Philipp Roth, ceased to exist with the 

issue of December, 1899. It was a very interesting, 
readable paper, but it had no place in the journal 
istic world in these days of enterprise. In its fare- 
well address it states one great truth that the ex- 
perience of New York experiments, in founding or 
trying to found new musical journals, has repeat- 
edly confirmed. “Journals like the ‘Berliner Sig- 
nale: a journal for the musical world,’ can no longer 
exist unless they have been established for vears.” 
Of course the Berlin Signale, like other papers on 
this side of the Atlantic, was started “to supply a 
long felt want,:’ to fill up the aching void which en- 
thusiasts are always discovering. It was to be run 
on unselfish, philanthropic principles; it noticed on 
subscribers and non-subscribers, ad- 
Hence, such is the 


equal terms 
vertisers and non-advertisers. 
weakness of human nature, subscribers ceased to 
subscribe and advertisers to send in advertisements. 
This method of running the Signale explains its 
early decease, as it has explained the collapse of 
many more pretentious enterprises outside of Berlin. 
A journal “for the musical world” cannot exist in 
these days unless it is run on business principles. 
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MUSIC OF THE NIX. CENTURY. 
CHAMBER MusIc. 

bye chamber music the works of Haydn, Mozart 

and Beethoven are solid features of concert pro- 
grams. These were enriched by Dittersdorf, Cheru- 
bini, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Schumann. Jo- 
hannes Brahms contributed new treasures. We 
here are thinking of the beautiful chamber music 
pieces in which the piano is united with other in- 
struments, of the B flat major Sextet, the clarinet 
Quartet, &c. Nor must mention be omitted of the 
chamber works of Volkmann, Draeseke, Klughardt, 
Goldmark, Von Herzogenberg, Kid, R. Fuchs, 
Rheinberger, Reinecke. In the new German school 
R. Strauss and F. Weingartner occupy this field. 
Great interest is aroused by the works of Smetana 
and Dvorak, which will probably be permanent in 
Dvorak’s later works show de- 
His last pub 


the concert hall 
cided advance over his early ones 
lished, A flat major Quartet, op. 105, is a pearl of 
quartet literature. 

Of the Northern masters, E. Grieg (with three 
violin sonatas, especially the C minor and Quartet) 
and S. Svendsen have made a reputation. Among 
the Italians Verdi aud lately Sgambati, and among 
the French C. Saint-Saéns, Vincent d’Indy and M. 
Widor are to be distinguished. The Russians have 
been excedingly active in the field of chamber music 

Tschaikowsky, Borodin, Cui, Glazounow, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, &c. It is owing to Liszt, Bulow, 
Rubinstein, Nikisch, Richter and Weingartner that 
general interest has been directed to the rich musi 
cal life of the Russians. 

CONCERTOS 

The violin concertcs of Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn still stand at the top. Of Spohr’s fifteen con 
certos only two survive, the Eighth (in the form of 

Viotti, 


Kreuzer and Rode are scarcely ever heard now in 


1 vocal scena) and the Ninth, in D minor 


the concert hall; their concertos furnish materials 
for practice in schools. H. W. Ernst’s and Paga 
nini’s once famous concertos are quite laid aside 
Joachim’s concerto in Hungarian style has on ac 
count of its great technical difficulties found only few 
interpreters. Of Max Bruch’s three concertos the 
First, in G minor, is the most liked, and there is no 
doubt of its vitality. The concert hall hears more 
often the concertos of Saint-Saéns, Goldmark, 
Vieuxtenips, Wieniawski, Rubinstein and Svendsen 
rhe place next to Beethoven and Mendelssohn is 
conquered by Brahms’ violin Concerto in D major 
Just regard is paid to Tschaikowsky’s op. 35. The 
iolin Concerto of R. Strauss had a transitory inter 


ast, and Dvorak also was successful in this branch 


If anyone asks, What are the piano concertos 
most played after Beethoven? we can, in spite of the 
superabundant literature in this field, number only 
very few. Weber’s “Concertsttick” stands high in 
the favor of all players, and his two concertos in E 

1 


fat and C major are still often played. Hummel’s 


\ minor and PB flat minor are occasionally met 
New, imperishable treasures are the two concertos 
(FE and F minor) of Chopin (18: 9-49). An appre 
ciation of the work of this “Pianobard” is impossible 
here, but we.may give this brief, pertinent descrip 
tion of Schumann: “Beethoven formed his spirit in 
daring, Schubert his heart in tenderness, Field his 
hand in facility.” There can be no prominent pian- 
ist for whom these two works are not in his reper 
tory. R. Schumann’s A minor Concerto is one of 


the ripest works of this tone poet. Liszt’s E flat 


major and A major concertos and “Hungarian Fan 
taisie” are frequent guests in the concert hall. When 
Rubinstein is mentioned we involuntarily think of 
his immortal concertos in G major and D minor. In 
Brahms concertos the “mood of the symphony” is 
carried over to the concerto. This explains the in- 
troduction of a fourth movement. Very few “art- 
ists” have devoted themselves to these creations. 
Mendelsohn’s G minor and D minor and Capriccio, 


op. 22, are still heard with pleasure. The concertos 
of Grieg (A minor), Saint-Saéns and Tschaikowsky 
have become naturalized. The beautiful E flat 
major Concerto of Volkmann has in a remarkable 
way been much neglected. The concertos of X. 
Scharwenka (B flat minor), d’Albert (three con- 
certos) and Paderewski (A minor) have been usually 
played by the composers themselves. 

To violoncello concertos the classical masters are 
averse. The instrument, while an admirable and in- 
dispensable one, is more suited to drawn out can- 
tilene than to be a solo concert instrument. Only 
Schumann has written a concerto in A minor, and 
here the slow movement is the best. Lately a larger 
literature has arisen in this field. At least mention 
must be made of the concertos of Goltermann, Mo- 
lique, Raff, Popper, Reinecke, Saint-Saéns, Servais, 
Klengl, Dvorak, Volkmann 

Program music brought to maturity the poetizing 
Concerto Overture. Under the influence of Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn, Gade and Bennett were the first to 
cultivate it (“Hebrides,” “Meeresstille,” “Ossian,” 
“In the Highlands,” “Hamlet,” &c.), and to these 
may be added at present Volkmann (“Richard 
[1I.”), Tschaikowsky (“1812”) and others. Another 
species is the festival overture (e. g., Lassen, on a 
Thuringian volkslied; Volkmann’s “Fest Overture,” 
Nicolai’s “Ein Feste Burg,” &c.). To program 
music proper we cannot assign the two overtures of 
J. Brahms, the “Academic Overture” (in return for 
his being made Doctor by the University of Bres- 
lau) and the “Tragic Overture.” 

Piano Music.—After Schumann’s death there 
seemed to be an interregnum in music. The gen 
uine music sense was lost and gave place to super- 
ficiality. Things looked very bad, then, for piano 
music. As though the classical (by whose side Cle 
menti and Dussek had gained an honorable place) 
Schubert and Weber had not lived and worked, the 
lords of the piano were Herz, Hunten, Kalkbrenner, 
Czerny and others. This virtuoso tendency was 
prepared by Hummel (Mozart's pupil), J. B. Cramer 
and J. Field, pupils of Clementi. In the works of 
these masters, however, there pulsed a genuine 
artistic life; the compositions of these men, the pre 
cursors of the salon music so common to-day, only 
looked to the development of purely technical artis 
tic accomplishments. This style of virtuosity at 
tained its climax in the thirties, Thalberg at the top 


\gainst these, seemingly dazzling, really poor, 


works, the romantics Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schu 


mann and Liszt entered the field. Seduced by the 


* stupendous virtuosity of Paganini, at first even 


Liszt paid homage to the wantonness of virtuosity, 
but Chopin brought him back to his senses. He 
was the inventor of that new piano technic to which 
Chopin and Schumann were prominent contrib 
utors. While the latter, however, preserved the in 
dividuality of the piano on the whole, wrote in 
thorough piano style and at the same time revealed 
the soul of the piano, Liszt sought to raise. the 
capacity of the instrument to orchestral effects, 
which had already been clearly seen in the sonatas 
of Beethoven, Schubert and Weber, in opposition 
to the pianism of Mozart. Liszt threw into the 
shade not only Thalberg but all the then piano vir 
tucsei. Later Anton Rubinstein gained a place near 
him. When Liszt retired from public performances 
and his scholar of genius; C. Tausig died (1871), 
Hans von Bulow became the public representative 
of the Liszt school. In 1872 he began his trium 
phant career as interpreter of the classical master 
works. In opposition to Rubinstein, who was more 
dependent on momentary moods, and thoroughly 
subjective, Bulow was the greatest objective artist 
who sacrificed his own “I” to the artistic idea to 
be presented. 

Of the German post-romantics, Volkmann, A. 
Henselt, Th. Kirchner and Stephen Heller must be 
mentioned. More or less they walk in the paths of 
Chopin, Schumann and Mendelssohn. More original 
natures are A. Jensen (suites, idyls, pictures of 
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travel) and especially J]. Brahms. Himself no proper 
virtuoso, Brahms had formed a piano technic of his 
own, of which the character is thoroughly virile 
rhe mistaken view to regard him as a successor of 
Schumann has been decidedly refuted by Spitta, 
who calls attention to the fact that it was the in- 
lependence and supreme mastery of Brahms that 
made Schumann his admirer. The fundamental dif 
ferences of piano technic can be clearly seen in 
Brahms’ two concertos, the Paganini Variations, 
the Ballades, the studies on Chopin, Weber and 
Bach. It may be observed, too, that even in his 
piano music Brahms did not poetize. Somewhere 


between these two stands Joachim Raff. It is much 


to be regretted that this God-gifted artist was driven 
by circumstances into writing too much, and thus 
prevented from unfolding his great talent. Only 
few of his works, among them the Sonata for piano 
ynd violin, are really inspired fruits \ much more 
classified artistic nature is Josef Rheinberger. Like 
this master, Eugen d’Albert is a representative of 
absolute music (Suite, op. 1. Piano pieces). Of his 


second especially has many 


thre e piano concertos tl | 


merits. Praise, too, must be given to his “Bach 
arrangements,” which can well be placed beside the 
sterling work of Busoni. R. Strauss, too, in his 
valuable piano compositions, is on the standpoint 
of absolute music, which, we know, he abandoned 
later \ national Polish coloring is seen in the 
compositions of X. Scharwenka (B flat minor Con 
certo, which Liszt praised) and Paderewski’s A mi 
nor Concerto \ series of graceful piano pieces 
have been published by Philipp Scharwenka M 
Moszkowski founded his reputation as a composer 
by his four-handed Spanish dances, which made his 


name popular. There are numerous piano pieces by 


the composer of ‘“Evangelimann,” W. Kienzl—very 
effective compositions, in spite of their unpreten 
tiousness “Kahnseenen,” “From My Diary” and 
two parts of "Dichterreis« perhaps his ripest 
work 


Influence of Chopin and also of Mendelssohn is 


noticcable in the piano compositions of the French 
post-romantics The chief representatives ar 
Saint-Saéns, V. d’Indy, Widor, P. Lacombe, ( 
Franck and others The Russians already men 


tioned (to whom may be added Moussorgski an 
Napravnik) have likewise successfully cultivated 


the genre of smaller piano pieces. The Scandinavians 


are most happily represented by Grieg, “the North 
ern Chopin.” His original, harmonious, national 
colored piano poems have justly found the widest 
diffusio1 Less known are the solid piano works of 
Kjerulf 

| With this paper the Leipsic Signale closes its 
interesting account of the symphonic branch of the 


music of the nineteenth century. (Our readers will 


notice that no American names appear in any of its 


subdivisions, and the only allusion to American 
music in any form is the erroneous statement that 
Dvorak’s “From the New World” is strongly 
tinged with American folksongs,” a statement that 
has been repeatedly confuted in the columns of Tut 
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*“M ALVAREZ, with his wife, his daughter and 

° his mother, has taken his departure from 
our hospitable and profitable shores Now the 
question arises, Would-he have made more of a hit 


with the operatic matinee girl had he not been 


accompanied by his wife, his daughter and _ his 
mother?” 

The above is from the :vening S We fancy 
that ¢ would have made little difference ven if 
M. Alvarez had fetched his grandmother with him 
He sang out of tune, persistently, damnably, and 
that is the one unpardonable sin against the mu 
sical holy ghost. Perhaps that is the reason wh 
Boston—always original—so admired the vocal 


vices of the unsuccessful Spaniard 
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SEQUEL* 





Srncer Goes Into BANKRUPTCY. 

Amanda Fabris, a singer, residing at 137 East Seventy- 
third street, has filed a petition in bankruptcy with liabil- 
ities $2,165, and assets consisting of a claim against Charles 
E. Locke, theatrical manager, for services during a concert 
tour in 1892-93 put down at $2,000. A dressmaker had her 
up recently in supplementary proceedings.—Sun. 

HE failure of Locke and his scheme with Mrs. 
Thurber for the building up of an American 
permanent opera was due to many errors of judg- 
ment and to the inability of Locke as a business 
man. He was a promoter, but he could not 
finance. Now, financing is a special element in 
opera, and if it is not properly attended to it must 
end in ending the opera. Mr. Locke, like Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau, like Neuendorff, like Chizolla, 
like Mapleson, like Strakosch, like De Vivo, and 
like many of the successors of these men who are 
due on the opera horizon in the future, are and will 
be identified with failure because they do not un- 
derstand the association between opera and money, 
and.yet it is very simple. 

When the money all goes to the stars, then there 
can be no end to perplexity in finding money for 
the other purposes that are necessary in opera—for 
instance, the opera houses. Locke very frequently 
did not pay the rent of the opera houses, sometimes 
forgetting to do so and sometimes finding himself 
without money. His main star was a woman who 
received more money than anyone else, and who 
consequently was in a position to control destinies 
in that company, as stars always do. Amanda Fa- 
bris knew her well. It was simply the same old 
story. People were brought from Europe, boomed 
like two-twenty in the daily press, paid big salaries, 
and then the financial problem suddenly appeared 
insurmountable, and the usual operatic cataclysm 
took place. 

The husband of Amanda Fabris is the critic of a 
daily paper here. We have in this city now in oper- 
ation an American opera project in which efforts 
are made to pay everybody one hundred cents on 
the dollar due, which is the first and fundamental 
principle that should be recognized in every scheme 

musical, operatic, critical and journalistic. What 
does Mr. Amanda Fabris, the critic, do? He lam- 
bastes that American scheme every time he gets an 
opportunity, and the rotten star ‘system at the Met- 
ropolitan, in which Wagner is desecrated, as was 
and where 


” 


recently shown in “The Meistersinger, 
there is no acceptable scenery, cheap anachronistic 
costumes, no rehearsals and scrap orchestras and 
polyglot performances—this opera is praised by the 
critic of the Fabris household, while the wife, an 
excellent singer, and better than many on the Met- 
ropolitan stage, must go into bankruptcy—a dernier 
resort 

It is not to the fact that the old Locke claim 
could not be collected that Amanda Fabris made 
this step—not at all. That is a matter of seven or 
eight years ago. It is because by, through and with 
such men as her husband the stupendous foreign 
star system has kept afloat in the United States and 
singers like Amanda Fabris cannot make a living 
because they reside here. The foreign fake, the for- 
eign bluff, the foreign unscrupulous, inartistic star 
racket is bolstered up by such men and then they go 
about damning and condemning America because 
they cannot get along. How can such stupid peo- 
ple compete with the bright, astute and active for- 
eigner who sees through them and the scheme at a 
glance and utilizes them to his or her advantage? 
rhe foreigner sets the example in making his @orde 
here and yet these critics year upon year permit 
the same execrable game to be played upon the 
people, the community and themselves remaining 
poor and aiding each year in making permanent 


* See in last week’s issue of this paper editorial with similar title. 





their bondage to this system erected through their 
active co-operation. 

Who can afford to commiserate with them in 
their lot? This paper has said for years now that, 
to save ourselves, we must revolutionize the for- 
eign opera scheme. We must give our own people 
a chance. We do not claim that we have to-day 
any number of American singers here who can fill 
the bills, but we do insist that under the present 
prejudiced, anti-American plan we will never have 
any singers here that will be able to do artistic 
work. That is all we claim. The day will never 
come when America can do musical work if this 
foreign, high salary, star system with its fake per- 
formances is permitted to continue. This opera 
gang not only kills off the artistic ensemble but it 
invades the concert and oratorio stages and re- 
moves the last vestige of American opportunities— 
all through Grau’s system of farming out the stars. 

Now then if Mr. Amanda Fabris wishes this 
thing to go on ad infinitum very well. If he likes 
this state of affairs he has in full view the course 
he is to pursue. It leads to the poor house and 
that applies to a/l music critics depending entirely 
upon their music criticisms. The destruction of 
the American singer and American musician 
through the daily press carries with it the destruc- 
tion of the American composer and makes the 
coon song the permanent American musical type. 
With its installation the function of criticism ceases. 
It is now dangerously near the top in the minds 
of the people and the one and the only way to stop 
its course is to support the native and resident mu- 
sician and put an end to the destructive foreign 
bunco game. If it were artistic it could not be suc- 
cessfully antagonized but it is a fraud and a fake 
scheme projected on the other side for the purpose 
of making as much money here as possible out of 
the credulity and stupidity of our people. 

It will not only kill off our American musicians 
but also put an end to music criticism. This is 
the platform of Tue Musica Courter, which pays 
one hundred cents on the dollar because it tells the 
truth every time. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN MU- 
SICIANS. 


fi HERE are varying accounts as to the reasons 

of E. A. MacDowell’s resignation from the 
presidency of the Society of the American Musi- 
cians and Composers. Some of the hot-headed 
malcontents under the MacDowell régime do not 
hesitate to characterize his resignation as a virtual 
backing out from the duties entailed by his office. 
These persons assert that after Mr. MacDowell had 
forced the old Manuscript Society to shed its skin 
and become the Society of American Musicians and 
Composers, he should have stood by his post and 
have fought the thing through. From a cooler 
member and spectator we gleaned another story, 
one that sounds more credible. He said: 


At a recent meeting of the directors Mr. MacDowell 
sent a communication indicating his belief that there was 
not a proper degree of harmony between himself and 
the directors, and stating that in order to induce him 
to remain as president the entire board should resign 
for the purpose of enabling him to eliminate certain mem- 
bers who he considered were hostile to his plans. The 
members present at that meeting believed that Mr. Mac- 
Dowell was laboring under an entire misunderstanding 
in this respect, but, desiring that he should be quite free 
to carry out any plans he might have in regard to the 
society’s work, they immediately resigned, and sent word 
to the absent members recommending them to unite in 
this action. 

A meeting of the society was called. and Mr. Mac- 
Dowell stated that he had hoped to present a new ticket 
for election, but had been unable to complete it, and he 
therefore asked authority to appoint a new board, and 
then left the room to give opportunity for discussion. 
A majotity of those present appeared to favor the plan, 
but it was pointed out that the proposed method would be 
very irregular, and it was resolved to ask the directors 





to remain in office temporarily for the purpose of effect- 
ing by themselves such changes in the composition of the 
board as would be agreeable to Mr. MacDowell. He, 
however, was unwilling to handle the matter in any way 
except by personally appointing a board, and because 
this was not granted he has resigned. 

Mr. MacDowell evidently wished to retain some of the 
present board, and the intention of the society’s action 
was to enable the changes to be made by the acceptance 
of certain resignations and the withdrawal of other 
resignations, all in accordance with Mr. MacDowell’s 
wishes. Mr. MacDowell had the confidence and esteem 
of the board to a far greater extent than he thought was 
the case. In order to effect the change he desired Mr. 
MacDowell would have to make a personal choice at one 
time or another, and it is disappointing to have an 
obstacle raised against the plans for developing the 
society’s work when the difficulty seems to be “a dis- 
tinction without a difference.” 

Is not a detailed explanation now due from Mr 
MacDowell? We would welcome any communica- 
tion he sees fit to make in the columns of THE Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER. It seems a pity that this organiz- 
ation does not display more stamina. Petter it die 
out altogether than drag along, an anemic thing 
and semi-moribund. Again we ask, What is the 
matter? Who is to blame for the present disin- 


tegration? 


TO MYSELF I. 
_ you tell a friend to go and take a tumble 


to himself, this counsel of perfection is not 
usually received in a kindly spirit. Likewise, if you 
bid him “Go chase yourself ‘round a block,” he does 
not go and do anything of the sort. If he be a 
philosopher, which he seldom is, he may reply that 
as long as he exists in a world of these dimensions 
the thing is impossible; if he is not a philosopher, 
as he usually is not, there arises a certain coolness 
between the speakers. But our brave friend, the 
egregious maestro, Mascagni, has done what never 
has been done before. He dedicates his last opera 
to himself. There used to be a custom in certain 
convivial circles that when all the imaginable toasts 
had been proposed, from the “Day We Celebrate” 
to “La Femme des Deux Hemispheres” (or so M. 
le Duc de Malakoff gave it, “Les Deux Hemi- 
spheres de la Femme”), the most sober of the party 
proposed “Our Noble Selves,” a toast which even 
the least sober could appreciate and honor. We do 
not know whether Mascagni has ever joined in such 
3acchic festivities, but he shares the sentiment. Here 
is his inscription to his new opera, “La Maschere”: 


To MyseLr. 


e With my distinguished consideration and unchanging 


esteem. 

Such is the latest development of “Rustic Chiv- 
alry,” and compared to it how trivial is the motto 
of the Rohans, “King I cannot, Prince I will not, 
Rohan I am.” When Cavalleria Rusticana” 
flashed on us we painted to ourselves a youth, un- 
folding his budding talents like the rosa modesta e 
verginella, which, to continue the quotation in his 
own mellifluous tongue: 

Quanto se mestra men, tanto e pit bella. 

But now he is no longer modest and virginal; 
even his muse wears decolleté robes, and we fear 
we must carry on tlfe quotation: 

Ecco poi langue e non par quella, 

Quella non par 
whom once maids and youths without experience, 
musical or otherwise. used to rave over. 

There are symptoms that the plague of Mascag- 
nitis is losing its violence. Have not all the critics 
of Europe mocked at his concert tour and his con- 
ducting, Has not his “Iris” made not a fiasco, but a 
fiascone, a fiasconaccio? It has, we trow. But 
Mascagni, like Atlas or like Teneriffe unremoved, 
still retains his unchanging esteem for himself and 
presents to himself his own distinguished considera- 
tion. Well, right he is. If the world takes a dis- 
count off its consideration, balance the account by 
adding something from your private store of that 
article. If the world is a bear on Mascagni stock, 
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owing to decreasing dividends, be a bull on it and 
try to corner the world. If the good folk of Pesaro 
complain that Mascagni does not earn his salary, he 
replies it is not a salary that he receives, it is a hon- 
orarium for lending the prestige of his name to the 
Rossini Conservatory. But it is hard to corner the 
world, and for the name of Mascagni to lend pres- 
tige to that of Rossini. 

If Mascagni had been pecuniarily wise, he would 
have dedicated his opera to Giulio Ricordi, his fear- 
less champion, especially as that eminent firm has 
now gone into the poster-printing business, and ad- 
vertised illustrated postal cards of Mascagni at 2 


cents a dozen. 


A GREAT STORY. 
{EY have an impresaria at the opera, one to 
whom even her manager bows low, while he 
A certain 


z I 
hides with poor success his sadness. 
singer, desirous of earning a penny before the cruel 
season ended, conferred with her inner conscious- 
ness and evolved the following scheme: No longer 
young, handsome, in good voice or very popular, 
why not give a song recital with someone that has 
at least one of these qualities? Good. The man- 
ager is discreetly approached and is bought off 
Five hundred dollars is named for the ser- 
$250 for the services 
y 


easily. 
vice of the prime mover, and 
Naturally, he never foresaw 
The concert takes place, and 


of the other lady. 
money to be gained. 
judge of the consternation of the manager when he 
hears that over $4,000 is netted—a colossal sum, 
considering such a mediocre entertainment. But 
sympathy has long been felt for one of the singers, 
as she had undergone domestic trouble, so the ma- 
jority of the audience demanded tickets in her name 
and went to the affair, thus fulfilling a laudable duty. 
But it was charity misplaced. Not one cent did the 
singer who played catspaw receive, unless it might 
have been a bracelet, flowers and a carriage. Four 
thousand dollars clear rolled into the exchequer of 
an already rich woman, and the joke is that she was 
not satisfied then! Another sortie is to be made 
on the music lovers who part so readily with their 
cash, but we think this time the manager and the 
other lady will have something to say. These song 
recitals are becoming a nuisance. Sembrich is con- 
templating one, so is Eames, so is Gadski, so is 
Plangon, and perhaps Bauermeister. Not content 
with asking impossible salaries, these birds of pas- 
sage and pray—they always pray for more—actually 
invade the concert room, the last stronghold of 
native-born singers. And there are fools who pay 
to hear them! 


THE NEW OPERA SCHEME. 
OME progress is being made in the scheme 
outlined some time ago in this paper, for the 
establishment of an opera in this city in which the 
performances will be given in the English language. 
Some options have been secured, but no definite 
fixed plan has been adopted. 

We should say that the first thing to be done is 
the establishment of a permanent orchestra. How 
are we to have operatic performances in this city 
unless we have an orchestra which is absolutely de- 
voted to the opera during the period of the operatic 
season? This orchestra could subsequently play 
symphony concerts, &c.; but to start in without the 
basis of a permanent orchestra is a false beginning. 

It was reported that Mr. Grau had $10,000 in the 
scheme or that some representative of his had 
money in it. That would make it the same old 
foreign high-salary grab, because singers would be 
brought from England—probably those who can- 
not get engagements there. It won’t do. This 
thing has got to be an artistic scheme devoted to the 
purpose of giving American singers and musicians 
and composers an opportunity, otherwise it will go 
to pieces, as all the rest of the schemes have. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
E have received Theodore Baker’s “Biograph- 
ical Dictionary of Musicians,” published by 

G. Schirmer, and naturally find it impossible to re- 
view the work at the present. It is a stout volume 
of over 650 pages and the most complete of its kind 
since Riemann, being fuller and, of course, more 
modern than that writer’s lexicon. Dr. Baker has 
had the valuable aid of Richard Aldrich in final re- 
visions. We confess that we do not fancy Alex. 
Gribayédoff’s drawn portraits. As specimens of 
portraits they are not good. There is Emil Paur, 
for example; who would recognize him from the 
cut in this dictionary? We have only glanced 
through the book and find Wagner, Brahms, 
Chopin, Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, all the masters 
carefully and sympathetically treated. In the case 
of Brahms this is rare. Dr. Baker has steered a 
happy middle course and dealt critical justice with 
wise decision; but we should like to know why the 
birth-date of Chopin is given according to the in- 
accurate guesswork of Natalie Janotha? “This 
date is from authoritative documentary evidence,” 
says the editor. Whose authority? What docu- 
mentary evidence? Surely not that apocryphal 
baptismal certificate of a certain Father Bielawski, 
hailing from Bréchow, near Zelazowa-Wola? That 
is no evidence; even Mr. Finck, who translated it, 
admits its dubiousness. Sowinski Fontana and the 
Chopin family furnished inexpugnable evidence. 
Janotha comes too late in the day to upset it with 
such a flimsy story. And as a slight contribution 
to our argument, here is Vladimir de Pachmann an- 
nouncing a Chopin recital to be given on the anni- 
versary of Chopin’s birth, March 1 next. We were 
glad to notice an adequate mention of Henri Litolff, 
pianist and composer, who was completely over- 
looked in Oscar Bie’s study of piano playing. 

THE TIMES TELLS THE TRUTH. 

EGARDING the engagement of Schuch, of 
Dresden, as already announced, the New 
York Times has the following to say: 

It was recently announced in the official organ of the 
Metropolitan Opera House that Herr Von Schuch, the con 
ductor of the opera at Dresden, was to come to this coun- 
try to conduct some special performances. The announce- 
ment was couched in terms designed to lead the reader to 
suppose that something extraordinary was going to take 
place. Among other statements was the assertion that Mr 
Von Schuch could obtain the mastery of any orchestra in 
an hour, and that thenceforward the players would do his 
will as if they had known him all their lives. This one 
statement was enough to have discredited the entire an- 
nouncement. 

There is no doubt, however, that this Von Schuch is 
coming. But this is not an event of any importance. 
Neither Mr. Von Schuch nor any other conductor who 
ever lived can in one hour make an orchestra play as he 
wills. Such assertions are the product of the intelligence 
of a child, and they deceive no one but children. Close and 
earnest study of a score and careful rehearsals are the es- 
sential precursors of fine orchestral performance. Orches- 
tras are not hypnotized into activity by conductors. They 
are taught at rehearsals. Mr. Von Schuch would probably 
be the first to repudiate such a claim as that made in his 
behalf, for he is a respectable middle class German mu- 
sician, trained in a good sthool, and he knows that he can- 
not mesmerize the musicians of this city. 

There is nothing sensational in this engagement. 
engineered by a man outside of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and Mr. Grau will profit by the one or two sporadic 
appearances of the new conductor. If he conducts one of 
the familiar operas the audience at the Metropolitan will 
perceive no difference between his work and that of Mr 
Paur. The critical will, but they will probably decide that 
the odds are in favor of Mr. Paur. 

Of course it was absurd to claim that Mr. Schuch 
could in one hour, or even in twenty hours, make 
an orchestra his own, particularly one of our New 
York orchestras, whose musicians play at balls and 
receptions until 4 and § o’clock in the morning, and 
then go to a rehearsal at 11 in a fagged condition. 
Orchestra players who play dance rhythms are not 
the material from which to draw symphony players. 
The whole thing has made Mr. Schuch very ridicu- 
lous, we are sorry to say, and we do not believe 


It was 





that his consent could ever have been secured for 
such an exhibition. 

The man who arranged the deal between Grau 
and Schuch and who is referred to in this article of 
Mr. Henderson, is Mr. Conried, the manager of the 
German theatre on Irving place. It is purely a 
question of business, and if it succeeds it will not 
fail, but it cannot have any artistic success under 
these conditions. 


HIS is from the Evening Post last Saturday: 
“Prof. Albert A. Stanley, of the department 
of music of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed representative for the United States of 
the recently 


founded in Germany. 


International Society of Musicians 
The object of this organiza- 
tion is to unite musicians and writers on subjects 
relating to music, and to further scientific investi- 
gation. Professor Stanley will organize the Amer- 
ican section of the society.” 

We understand that this is an idea of the firm 
of Breitkopf & Hartel, and the rather chimerical 
scheme of “international union” is to be furthered 
by the publication of a monthly, or a quarterly, in 
the 


members of so- 


all who have become 


ciety can write articles about themselves and their 


which 
work. This doubtless will bring about that myth- 
ical and long desired international alliance, and in 
addition may promote various business plans of 
the shrewd German firm. But then no music jour- 
nal published as the personal organ of a music pub- 
lisher has ever succeeded. 

- 
as they 
She 


is worn out physically and presumably pyschically, 


ALVE goes to Cuba to “recubarate,” 
wittily say in Mr. Grau’s private office. 


for she devotes much time to theosophy, which is 
rather wearing on a singer’s soul. There will be 
no “Herodiade”’ this season, for—tell it not in the 
Tenderloin!—Calvé’s memory is poorly this year 


and finds it difficult to retain the phrases of Car- 


men and Santuzza, much less new music. In a 
word, this singer is done for the season, and with 
her departure Grau loses a trump card. Lent is 


certainly a period of mourning, Mosher and Pesach 
a long way off! 
N Seattle there is, according to the Sun, a well- 
known citizen named Melody Choir. Have 
you ever noticed that these remote spots always 
of to the 
“effete East”? We refer to the quality suggested, 
not to the estimable citizen mentioned. 


boast something ideal, unattainable 


_ 


I promised Mozart cyclus at the 


gone where the woodbine twineth and where 


opera has 
the wangdoodle mourneth for its unborn. And so 
all the operatic novelties go overboard and no one 
cares. The stars shine and so do the bootblacks 


Notice. 

A PARTY of the name of Hirschberg, who is engaged 

in some musical managerial affairs in this city, has 
stated that he manner with THe 
Musicat Courter or that he has had associations with 
this paper 
untrue, and parties to whom this Hirschberg has made 
upon this 
paper by acquainting it with the individual facts in their 
respective 


Is associated in some 


Any such statements as these are absolutely 


these assertions will be conferring a favor 


cases 


Perotti. 


EROTTI, who has been engaged to sing some oper 
atic roles in the Grau Company, can be heard for 

25 and 50 cents, in opera, at the Germania Theatre, on 
Eighth street 
at the Metropolitan, so far as individual work is con- 
cerned. At the Metropolitan, at the popular prices, the 
people must pay several dollars to hear the same man 
Why do not the managers of the Germania raise their 


Some of the performances are better than 


prices now and announce that they loan their artists to 
the Metropolitan? They should at least get as much 
money for them as is charged up-town. 
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“Gop SAve THE QUEEN!” 

(‘Every Englishman has an incorrigible instinct to go 
out of doors and kill something.”—Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart.) 

I. 
It was night in the thick of the woods— 
Bleak and windy weather— 
The night-birds hushed their frightened broods, 
The gray wolves huddled together ; 
On the worn stream’s crumbling ledges 
The red deer shivered and stood; 
The beaver hid in the sedges— 
"Twas a man went through the wood. 
The man that is born to slay, 
The man that sees in the dark, 
The man with the oaken bow taut-strung 
And the shaft that finds its mark. 


II. 
And then there was neither wood nor hill— 
City jostling the other— 
And the man said: “Here’s no game to kill!” 
And he went to kill his brother. 
On the far world’s outer edges, 
Where never white foot had trod, 
He fared with his Bible and pledges 
And killed—in the name of God! 
The man who is doomed to slay, 
The man with the killing hand, 
The man who sees the gold in the clay 
And the gold grain on the land. 


IIT. 
And the world grew old as it spun 
Through the windy spaces, 
And God, who dwells above the sun 
And beyond the white stars’ places, 
Looked earthward with eyes unwilling, 
And He said: “It is not good— 
And he who gains by the killing 
Shall pay his debts in blood!” 
And the man with the slaying hand, 
The man who was born to kill— 
God dipped him in blood to his upper lip, 
And bade him gulp his fill. 
VANCE THOMPSON. 
Paris, January, 1900. 
(Written for THe Mustcat Courter.) 


S John Runciman asks, “Stands England where 
she didn’t?” Buller only knows. 

*x * 

Among the floral tributes sent to John Ruskin’s 
funeral was a wreath of true Greek laurel from G. F. 
Watts, R. A., with this message from Mrs. Watts: 
“It comes from our garden, and has been cut before 
three times only—for Tennyson, Leighton and 


* 


Burne-Jones.” 

What a jolly old garden that must be. Fancy 
walking about it and picking out your own funeral 
Howers! 

ae 

Mr. D. R. Kimberly, of Grand Rapids, sends me 
this corrected fingering for chromatic thirds: 

$34 3.3 4 2. 4.24.9 29 

$3¢t¢ki * 3 228 2 £4 

Don't change, Mr. Kimberly; they are on me! 


x * 
From Louis Blumenberg, up at Vancouver, B. C., 
I received a letter containing some suggestions to 
pianists who play ’cello pieces on the keyboard. 
Mr. Blumenberg is with the Nevada Concert Com- 
pany and is studying Chopin études on his instru- 
Hence his deprecating remarks about am- 
He sends me a funny 


ment. 
bitious piano players. 


bit of news from Victoria, where the Legislature 
actually listened to a first reading of Mr. Kellie’s 


“unique bill to Regulate the length of hair worn by 
Miners.” Why miners and not pianists? Some 
pianists had better not stray up British Columbia 
way. 

¢ %..@ 

“Last October,” says the London Academy, “we 
gave some account of the retrospects and prospects 
of M. J. K. Huysmans, and referred to his inten- 
tion to retire to Ligugé to pass the remainder of his 
days in solitude. It is now stated that M. Huys- 
mans will definitely join the Benedictine Order on 
March 19. ‘On that date,’ he says, ‘I shall put on 
the clothes of an oblate, and shall thus have mount- 
ed the first step of the celestial ladder.’ We note, 
however, that Mr. Huysmans does not intend to 
put off the clothes of a novelist.” 

More “copy” for this writer. He must have facts 
for his forthcoming novel, “The Oblate,” a sequel 
to “En Route” and “Cathedral.” 

o ? @ 

Two interesting novelties are to be presented by 
Mr. Fleck and his Harlem Philharmonic Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria to-morrow afternoon ,and 
Friday evening. They are a symphonic poem by 
August Bungert, “Torquato Tasso,” and “Mlada,” 
an opera-ballet in five movements, by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff. Naturally the latter interests one. The 
Bungert work is, as Mr. Fleck told me, rather tame 
and on classical lines, but the Russian Ballet music 
has swing, has color and fire in it. After an eccen- 
tric introduction, wherein a lot of ambitious notes 
fall over their feet in their anxiety to get up an 
arpeggio-ed—so the score looks—staircase, we are 
soon dancing the violent and vertiginous measures 
of the Redowa-Mazurka. This movement is full 
of exciting harmonic and instrumental surprises. 
A heavily accented Lithuanian Danse follows, Pol- 
ish in the extreme. Danse Indienne is percussively 
brilliant, and the Cortége is of processional pomp 
and splendor. I have only seen the scores and 
I am quite interested in the actual performance of 
the music of this most brilliant and individual or- 
chestral master. 

ae. 

A brief masterpiece is Ivan Turgenev’s “An Un- 
happy Girl” in the last volume of the new Garnett 
translation. This series is in fifteen volumes, and 
the best in English. I have never read Turgenev 
in French or in the original, but I think Miss Con- 
stance Garnett’s version leaves little to be desired. 
Louis Ehlert once remarked that he could fancy 
Bach, Mozart or Wagner in their respective mu- 
sical workshops, but the mental, emotional or tech- 
nical processes of Beethoven were utterly incon- 
ceivable to him. I confess some such thing affects 
me after reading the wonderful Russian novelist. 
With a line he secures atmosphere, in a paragraph 
he manipulates a life tragedy. He is like nature in 
his secret wielding of forces; there are no joints, 
no seams, no machinery—how does he do it? Is 
it great art artfully concealed, or is it artless, in- 
genuous art? I cannot tell, nor can anyone. Tol- 
stoy and Flaubert both suggest vast and mighty 
mental processes at play. Turgenev instantly pro- 
duces the impression with unerring precision, and 
throws up images of life that are more vital and 
enduring than life itself. Beethoven does all this 
and more. Chopin does not, nor does Wagner and 
Schumann. Is it romantic art that has lost the 
secret of depicting the more simple and natural 
phases of life, or were the classic writers ever its 
master? An Evening Post editorial last Saturday 
summed up the matter most ably: 

“Why is it that some works survive, while others, 
scarcely less faultlessly written or skillfully con- 
trived, pass out of sight? Surely, it is not alone in 
their superior dramatic effectiveness of situation, 
or in their greater attractiveness of phrase, or in 
some peculiar circumstance attending their pro- 
duction. It is, rather, because the writer of the 
great novel, or poem, or play has totiched in mas- 





terly fashion a subject of fundamental and perma- 
nent human interest, and has so treated it as to 
make his work a contribution to thought and ae- 
tion wherever men live and think. The great 
writer is like the great musician, who sounds some 
fundamental note, not only clearly and distinctly, 
but also in a way to show its proper place in the 
stream of sound which accompanies it. It is be 
cause so few can do this—it is because so few see 
clearly enough to distinguish between the tem- 
porary and the eternal—that we have so few great 
writers in any age, and it is because great writers, 
on the whole, do this unerringly that their work 
retains a hold upon us long after the immediate 
incidents of it have been outgrown, and even after 
those who read it have come to speak in other forms 
and phrases.” 


* 


* * 


“An Unhappy Girl” has a musical motive; the 
heroine plays the F minor Sonata of Beethoven. 
Elsewhere I found this curious simile: “I have al- 
ways fancied, and I fancy still, that there is im- 
prisoned in the zither the soul of a decrepit Jew 
money lender, and that it emits nasal whines and 
compiaints against the merciless musician who 
forces it to utter sounds.” 

Hereafter I shall never listen 
without a vision of three gilded spheres usuriously 


to zither music 


swinging in the wind. 


* 


* * 


I have been reading with pleasure some recollec- 
tions of Rubinstein by Madame Davidowa and M. 
G. Mazzucato. The great Russian pianist did not 
at first please in Italy, and left Venice in disgust 
some forty years ago because of poor audiences. 
He went to Milan in 1876, accompanied by his wife 
and Boésendorfer, the piano manufacturer, and after 
some terrific playing conquered his audience. Lud- 
wig Breitner’s teacher in theory, Professor Ange- 
lari, was the high court of critical appeal, and it 
was his display of enthusiasm that decided in Ru- 
binstein’s favor. 

Mazzucato relates that on the next day all the 
available seats for the next two were 
booked in the forenoon; and when the recitals took 
place, at the instance of hundreds who could get 
no tickets, chairs were brought in from the adjoin- 
ing Church della Passiona, placed in a large passage 
flanking the hall and sold at 10 francs each. 

An equally uproarious scene of enthusiasm, and 
this one even dearer to the heart of the pianist be- 
cause coming from a quarter where enthusiasm is 
not looked for by any of the most sanguine artists, 
took place at the first orchestral rehearsal of a con- 
cert in which Rubinstein was to play his own piano- 
forte concerto. 

The day and night rehearsals at the Theatre of 
La Scala had prevented the members of its orches- 
tra, who in those days represented in reality the pick 
of the profession, from hearing Rubinstein. _ It is 
a well-known fact that nothing is more ludicrous to 
an outsider that the talk of enthusiasts; the conser- 
vative members of the orchestra thought that their 
fellow musicians and the town had gone mad by a 
fit of admiration for a foreigner, and felt much in- 
clined to jeer and sneer at him. 

At 9 o'clock of a frosty and dark January morn- 
ing the orchestra of La Scala was assembled in the 
Sala del Conservatoire for the first rehearsal of 
Rubinstein’s Concerto. Early hours and cold 
make men not very agreeable, and when Rubinstein 
took his place at the piano—though he showed no 
sign of pleasure or of displeasure—he must certain 
ly have commented in himself on the behavior of 
the orchestra that did not acknowledge his appear- 
ance even by the elementary polite act of uncover- 
ing their heads. The first movement of the con- 
certo began and proceeded satisfactorily—that is, 
without interruptions. At the end of the first 
movements there is a cadenza, which is, of course— 
when played by the author—one of the most impos- 


concerts 
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ing and irresistibly effective piano compositions. 
Andreolei was conducting. When Rubinstein start- 
ed on the cadenza the players, knowing it would 
be a long solo, leaned back unconcerned in their 
chairs; not, however, for long. The very attack 
forced them to turn their heads toward the player; 
then they stared at him; they stood up to see better; 
they put down their instruments; like ghosts they 
glided from their seats and in breathless silence 
thronged behind the pianist who had not noticed 
what had passed. When on the last chord of the 
cadenza Rubinstein raised his left hand, turning to 
the orchestra to show the attack, he found himself 
in the arms of a crowd of artists who cheeerd him, 
embraced him, and could scarcely be induced to go 
back to their seats and resume the rehearsal. 

The concerto played must have been the D mi- 
nor, for in the cadenza Rubinstein usually raised 
the roof. 

Madame Davidowa’s souvenirs I shall reserve 
for next week. 


x * * 


The Saturday Review recently had something to 
say of Turgenev: “Whatever direction we take in 
the endeavor to formulate a quality which might 
serve as an argument for any appreciation of Tur- 
genev’s work, we come back, always empty handed, 
to the place whence we started—namely, the beau- 
tiful work itself. For it seems to offer no qualities 
which can be chosen for separate consideration. To 
begin with, Turgenev is singularly without gifts. 
He has no gift of wit, of wilful fancy, of literary em- 
broidery, of moral criticism, nor, in the form at least 
in which he is known to such as do not read Rus- 
sian, has he any peculiar gift of style. He does not 
perform one part of a very comprehensive task bet- 
Yet the qualities with which 
He com- 


ter than another. 
great fiction has been credited are his. 
mands at once, and, as it were, in the same breath, 
the ludicrous, the pitiable, the tragical, the noble, 
with an unswerving justice of outlook. He has 
the closest subtlety in discovering motives and feel- 
ings, together with an unmatched simpleness, an 
acute power of characterization, a fineness of ob- 
servation and a swiftness of presentation such as 
make his story move before our eyes as if it were 
life itself and no book. His story, a thing of per- 
fect completeness, is at all moments significant; it 
is being told on every page, yet nothing ts sacrificed 
to it. All these virtues are in work, but so 
combined that to divide them, though it be but to 
join them together again, is a clumsiness and an 


his 


injustice.” 


* * * 


It would seem as though the “Apostle of Beau- 
ty,” as they call Gabriele d’Annunzio, the well- 
known author, had already followers. The other 
day there arrived in Rome, bareheaded and on foot, 
a young man, tall and broad backed, with sun- 
burned face, hair curling on his shoulders, wearing 
sandals, and clad from head to foot in spotless 
white, his garment being not unlike the toga in 
shape, but more roomy. This strange and arrest- 
ing figure attracted the attention of the idlers in the 
street, but he went on calmly, apparenly uncon- 
scious of the interest he excited. 

To the question as to why he dressed in that 
manner he replied animatedly, “Is this not the cos- 
tume of the really free man? In my travels I find 
always water with which I keep myselt spotless, 
and thus IT spread my propaganda.” 

“Propaganda! What propaganda?” was the in- 
terested question. 


“Why, that of the Beautiful, of course. It is my 


mission to construct on Monte Mario [a hill over 
Rome] a large and exquisite Forum of Beauty, which 
will be a temple of art—because art is the religion 
of civilization—an asylum for those ready to work 
for the Beautiful.” 

“And you, do you intend to continue as at pres- 
ent?” 


“Why, of course. My wants are few, and I ask 
nothing for myself; I do not smoke, because smok- 
ing agitates the brain. I do not drink, because 
wine agitates the blood. I eat only vegetables. The 
money which I receive will be hoarded until it is 
sufficient to carry out my design. Life is only 
worth living for the Beautiful!” 

The new prophet of Beauty, who is not unworthy 
in appearance of such a propaganda, is a young 
Italian, Luigi Loporfida, of Matera, in the south, 
who at thirteen years of age went to the United 
States without knowing even how to read and write. 
Schools, he says, destroy the freshness and vigor 
of the intelligence. At nineteen he was a sculptor 
of small original figures, judged of no little merit. 
And now? How he came to his present pass is 
unknown, but he is happy and firmly believes in 
his Forum of Beauty overlooking Rome. 


* 


- * 


I found the following lines in Swinburne‘s new 
work. They are in love-speech of Albovine to 
Rosamund, and have all the old Swinburnian rich- 
ness in music and rhythm: 

Thy voice was honey-hearted music, sweet 

As wine and glad as clarions; not in battle 
Might man have more of joy than I to hear it, 
And feel delight dance in my heart and laugh 
Too loud for hearing save its own. Thou rose, 
Why did God give thee more than all thy kin 
Whose pride is perfume only and colour, this 
Music? No rose but mine sings, and the birds 
Hush all their hearts to hearken. 





Sunday Night Concert. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
66 TABAT MATER” was produced Sunday night at 
the Metropolitan. Rossini was bunglingly done, 
notwithstanding Mancinelli’s efforts to keep the chorus 
and in but do with 
such a chorus as they have at the Metropolitan and a con- 


orchestra line what can Mancinelli 
stantly shifting orchestra? 

Mme. Clementine De Vere sang Beethoven’s “ Abschen- 
licher” in an effective manner, with a true touch of vocal 
inspiration. This woman is always artistic 

Petschnikoff, the Russian violinist. played Vieuxtemps’ 
“Fantaisie Appassionata.” He was engaged to play last 
Sunday night on account of his artistic success of the 
Sunday previous, performance of the Vieux- 
temps composition gave additional evidence of the great 
over the which this remarkable artist 
possesses. He played with beautiful tone quality, excep- 
tional bowing and delightful phrasing, and was recalled 
and had to play an encore. He made a success again on 
that occasion, indorsing the excellent opinions that we 


and his 


mastery violin 


have frequently expressed of him. 





An Interview with De Pachmann. 


N enterprising reporter for the Colorado Springs Ga- 

zette succeeded in obtaining an interview with the 

great pianist, De Pachmann, and the following is an ac- 
count of what occurred: 


De Pachmann had a little levee after the music and entertained a 
number who called upon him with delightful musical criticisms and 
anecdotes. He said he had been studying the piano for forty-one 
years, but was not yet a “finished artist.” He said that he had some- 
The reporter spoke of Godowsky, who charmed the 
people here last winter, and De Pachmann spoke most enthusiasti- 
He said: “Liszt was tremendous in technic, but 
I have conquered Liszt; Rosenthal is a wonder as to technic. Yes, 
T can do all that Rosenthal can do, although, perhaps, not quite so 
so finished as he, but I have more warmth, you know. Yes, 
I have mastered the technic of Liszt and Rosenthal, but Godowsky 
is greater than all the others. As to his left hand, he has conceived 
more for the left hand than all the others 
T shall go back to Europe and study Godowsky’s contra- 
puntal paraphrasing of Chopin and our Weber for one year: and yes! 
Then I may be a finished artist.” 


thing to live for 


cally of Godowsky 


well, 


He is a genius. I wor- 


ship him 


The San Francisco Wasp also alludes to De Pachmann’s 
admiration for Godowsky, and says: 


Now De Pachmann is studying with indescribable enthusiasm a 
new transcription of Weber’s “Invitation 4 la Valse.” by Godowsky. 
This latter, who, by the way, is another colossal pianist, but more 
known to-day for his admirable transcriptions of Chopin's etudes, 
has dedicated this work to De Pachmann, and when it will be per- 
formed in public it will render famous the name of the author as 
one of the greatest contrapuntists. Then the transcription of Tausig 
will become a trifle, nay, the elegant superficiality of Tausig will be 
eclipsed by the sublime profundity of Godowsky, who has really been 
able to give new life and vigor to the naive inspiration of Weber 
Yes, indeed, when Godowski trusted to the power of De Pachmann's 
genius the execution of his work he has simply succeeded in con- 
stucting the most perfect triad—Weber, Godowsky, De Pachmann—to 
the admiration of the artistic world. 





MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[ 7his Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
LITTLE more than a year ago the first article was 
written for this department of THe Musicat Cot 
RiER. About the time that this appeared a circular letter 
was sent to some fifty or more supervisors of the country, 
stating the exact facts as to how the plan was to be carried 
out, just how much pay the editor of this department was 
to receive, just how much work would result from the ef 
fort to give the public school music supervisors an oppor 
tunity to make themselves felt and heard, just how wide 
open the column would be to all comers, and just how 
necessary that all should take a part in the matter. Per 
sonally I felt the need of such a column, and thought THe 

MusicaL Courier was the most fitting 
letter I received all sorts of 
all 
was a feeling on the part of some that its proposer was at 
tempting to feather his own nest, others had too little in 
terest, and still others promised to do something and found 


In answer to the circular 


answers, and in many cases none at I presume there 


The weary way went on with 
With 


high hopes that something for the real advancement of 


themselves too busy to do it 
an occasional cheering word, and the year has past 


public school music might come out of it, the time has come 
that Tue Courter decides that the interest among its read 
ers is too slight to warrant a continuation of the column 
They state a willingness to give space to public school 
music if they can see that their patrons demand it. 

I know of but one way in which I can get at the matter 
and that plan I'll pursue. If few read THe 
Musicat Courter then the public school music department 
If many read it and 


supervisors 


is like a stranger in a strange land 
prize it, it would seem just as though they would be willing 
to spend one minute and 2 cents to assure the editor of this 
departinent of their interest. So I ask that every school 
music supervisor who reads THe Musicat Courter to 
write to me at Westfield, Mass., and that at once. If you 
write at all tell me just what you think, and make any 
suggestion that you like. If the column is read by hun 
dreds and only ten have interest enough to write we shall 
have no means of knowing of your interest 

If you wish for such a column and do not like the man 
agement I don’t know how I am to know it if you keep 
your own counsel. If there is not interest enough among 
supervisors to answer this appeal it is high time the space 
given to it in the past be given to something else 

Sterrre A. WEAVER 
Westfield, Mass 


Kaltenborn Quartet Concert. 


HE Kaltenborn String Quartet gave the first of a series 
at Mendelssohn Hall 
evening before a large audience. The greeting to this pop 


of three concerts last Monday 
ular organization was very cordial 

Since last season the quartet has been reorganized, Carl 
playing the and 
Hermann Beyer-Hané continues as the 


Hugo Engel now second violin Erwin 
Bauck the viola 
cellist. The noteworthy feature of the playing of the quar 
tet is a rich, healthy tone, and together with this the work 
of the young men is ever earnest and sincere. 

The list of compositions played were the Beethoven Quar 
tet, op. 18, No. 4; the Tschaikowsky Andante Cantabile, a 
Schezo by Kiengel and the Jadassohn Quintet, op. 70, Ward 
Stephens playing the piano part for the last named work 

The Beethoven Quartet delighted the lovers of pure music 
and the young men played it with reverence and technical 
correctness that was most gratifying. The Tschaikowsky 
Andante, given “by request,” elicited several hearty recalls 

The professional musicians in the audience were par 
ticularly interested in Mr. Klengel’s Scherzo, which is writ- 
ten in a happy vein. The composer was among those who 
heard it played. 

Mr. Kaltenborn and his associates threw 
thusiasm into the Jadassohn Quintet, a beautiful and fascin- 
ating composition. 

Miss Katharine Isabel Pelton sang 
songs in French by Lalo and Hahn, songs in German by 
Franz and Brahms and one song in English by Allitsen 
Shé also samg as an encore the Scotch ballad, “The Land 
o’ the Leal.” William H. Humiston played Miss Pelton’s 
accompaniments. 

At the next concert, Wednesday evening, March 7, the 
Kaltenborn Quartet will be assisted by Miss Caroline 
Harding Beebe, a pupil of Paul Tidden. At that concert 
the Quartet will play for the first time the Dvor4k Quartet, 
op. 105. The other numbers of the program will include 
the Bach Concerto for two and the Schumann 
Quintet in E flat 


all their en 


sympathetically 


violins 
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SERIES of concerts which leaves no 
regret for the attending is that given 
by the Mendelssohn Club, and at 
the second of this season there 
was occasion for more than ordinary 
congratulation. Central Music 
Hall could not have held an au- 
dience much under 2,000 on Thurs 
day, when an especially attractive 
program had been arranged. 
The strong feature of the concerts, 
of course, is the singing of the 
Mendelssohn Club, and this time it surpassed even its usual 
excellence. Under the direction of Harrison M. Wild, the 
Mendelssohn Maennerchor has reached an artistic height 
seldom obtainable in a large number of male voices. 

It is customary to place the work of the Maennerchor in 
the background, making the soloists the “drawing” cards. 
But why this should be is incomprehensible, because the 
work of this body of men under the direction of Mr. Wild 
is frequently of infinitely higher order and of greater value 
musically than the soloists. At this par icular concert, how 
ever, everything was pretty evenly balanced. There was 
nothing one could say that really carried the palm, except 
it was the appearance of Emil Liebling. who has not played 
publicly for a couple of years. 

In the first part of the program the club was heard to 
splendid advantage in the “Festival Chorus,” by Reinecke, 
ind in a group of songs by Goldbeck, Thorne and MacDow- 
ll. The concluding number of this part was the E major 
Concerto by Moszkowski, played by Emil Liebling. 

The second part of the concert was given over to a per- 
formance of Dudley Buck’s “Voyage of Columbus,” with 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Holcombe in the principal parts, and 
with orchestral accompaniment 

In this composition the club did some splendid work and 
proved more than ever the fine leadership of Mr. Wild. At 
every concert by the Mendelssohn or Apollo clubs (both of 
which he directs) Mr. Wild has obtained greater effects and 
tonal beauties, and is gradually bringing both choruses to a 
degree of finish which will equal any chorus in the country. 

Emil Liebling surpassed fondest expectation and gave a 
brilliant display of virtuosity in his interpretation of the 
Moszkowski Concerto. He had a tremendous ovation, be- 
ing recalled five times. when he responded to the general 
clamor and played a composition of his own, “Albumblatt.’ 

Much interest had been manifested in this first perform- 
ance of the Moszkowski work, and all the local artists 
turned out in full force. 

The work was not worthy the labor expended. It is bril- 


liant, certainly, but of the salon order, and familiar to the 
last degree. A little Rubinstein, a good touch of Litolff and 
a rehash of Moszkowski—and there you are. Judged even 
by modern compositions of the lesser type, it is of the most 
tawdry description, and can scarcely be considered seriously 
As for Moszkowski’s orchestration, this amounts to noth 
ing more than a simple accompaniment, which would be al 
most as effectively played on a second piano. The concerto 
is not to be compared with Scharwenka’s new concerto, pub 
lished a few months ago. 

Everything that art, musical knowledge and pianism could 
do for the Moszkowski composition was done by Mr. Lieb 
ling. He brought to the interpretation a really remarkable 
degree of enthusiasm and power, and the success obtained 
was for his playing, not the composition. 

After the performance everyone who was anyone wended 
their way to the green room, where the hero of the evening 
was preparing to take his departure. Friends and foes, no 
matter; the hatchet was buried, and all were eager to con 
gratulate Mr. Liebling. Here was Sherwood beaming at his 
confrére’s success; close at hand Hyllested, happy that a 
local artist should obtain such splendid recognition. Nearby 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, voicing her praises of the 
performance; Mrs. Regina Watson, too, is present adding 
her felicitations. Maurice Aronson one sees in close prox 
imity to Mr. Godowsky, whose tribute to Mr. Liebling’s 
playing was one of the most enthusiastic. Among others ! 
noticed were Clayton F. Summy, D. A. Clippinger, John 
J. Hattstaedt, Allen Spencer. Mr. Bissell and Sigmund 


Zeisler. 
* * * 


The following from the Times-Herald gives a description 
of the performance by the Hart Conway pupils of the Chi 
cago Musical College, which I was unable to attend: 


There are schools of acting deserving of the name, although they 
are not numerous, and among the number the school so long pre- 
sided over by Mr. and Mrs. Hart Conway ranks with the best. I 
do not know a better institution of the kind, although several in the 
East are noisily obtrusive of self praise 

Since passing under the influential auspices of the Chicago Musical 
College Mr. Conway has been able to largely extend the scope of his 
work, and demonstrated in the matinee given at the Studebaker yes 
terday that his methods are of sterling value. 

Without pretending to make actors, a miracle that no man can 
perform, Mr. Conway gave evidence through his pupils of an ability 
to teach many things which persons must know before they can 
walk the stage intelligently. 

For the purpose of public practice a number of his pupils engaged 
on this occasion in a program including two plays. The first was 
Pinero’s three-act comedy, “The Weaker Sex,” and the second a 
one-act comedietta, “After the Matinee,” the essential character in 
which was played discreetly by Miss Rosalind Chapman, who was 
assisted by Seymour Rose, William Cloudman and Alice Geer. The 
Pinero play enlisted the services of twelve pupils, most of them en 
tirely new to this class of work, and therefore not subjects for any 
searching criticism. In general the performance was smooth and 
intelligent, the meaning of the author being made quite clear 
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There were inevitable crudities, but the emotional work of Miss 
Maud Light gave more than ordinary promise. Miss Maisie Griffith, 
Robert Sanford, Robert McKay and S. B. Murrell may be mentioned 
among those who gained the dramatic focus intelligently, while others 
were so conscientious in their attempts that they will likely create 
a more definite impression in the future. 

It was observed, as a most commendable feature, that all of these 
novices had been encouraged to act like human beings, and not in 
that artificial manner which was at one time considered essential to 
stage training. This is a great gain in the right direction, as elo- 
cutionary methods have been largely responsible for the poor repute 
under which schools of acting have labored. Mr. Conway, who is 
an able and experienced actor, has never been guilty of permitting 
these oratorical and bombastic excesses, and his graduates, many of 
whom are now in leading dramatic companies, i'lustrate the value of 
the reserved and intelligent method which he teaches. 

* * * 


Reliable information solves the busy puzzle of rumors 
regarding the army of individuals seeking the management 
of the Chicago Orchestra, and states that to F. J. Wessels 
will the position be assigned. No better appointment would 
be possible. As treasurer of the orchestra Mr. Wessels 
has not alone been able to show his good abilities and 
business qualifications. He has been enabled to familiarize 
himself thoroughly with the special requirements of the 
Chicago Orchestra and to acquaint himself fully with the 
administration of its affairs. He is a man of excellent 
judgment, and possesses the respect of everyone with whom 
he has been associated. His energies should usher in a 
new era of prosperity for that foremost musical organiza 
tion of America, which for so many years has been the 
pride of musical, refined and educated Chicago and the envy 
of other cities of greater musical pretensions 

Paderewski played at the afternoon and evening concerts 
of the Thomas Orchestra this week 

The orchestral numbers included Brahms’ “Academic 
Festival,” the Symphony in B minor by Schubert, a new 
composition, “Northern Ballad,” by H. W. Parker, dedi 
cated to Mr. Thomas, and Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Tasso 
Lamento e Trionfo.” 

The second concert of the Clayton F. Summy Company 
takes place at Central Music Hall February 15, when Mrs 
Rita Lorton Schmidt, Glenn Hall, Mr. Dick, Arne Oldberg 
and Mrs. Skelton give the program, which is com 
posed mostly of new publications, including some very 
meritorious ones published by the Clayton F. Summy Com 
pany. 

Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, of New York, gives a 
lecture at the Gottschalk Lyric School this afternoon. Her 
method has been acquired by Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont, 
who will teach it at this school, of which faculty she is a 


member. 
7 * > 


An operatic club, with a preliminary membership of 
twenty-four, has been organized by L. G. Gottschalk, and 
commences life under the happiest auspices. It is an or 
ganization which should meet with immediate response, as 
it would prove invaluable to young singers with operati: 
aspirations, and in these days of Castle Square productions 
and permanent engagements the experience gained by as 
sociation with such a club would be of immense service. A 
man of vast experience, magnificent attainments, knowing 
every detail connected with operatic productions, Mr 
Gottschalk is the one man in the city of Chicago (so far as 
is known) who could found such an organization. He can 
train singers from the beginning to the finish. of inter 
pretation or the rudimentary foundation Mr. Gottschalk is 
equally a master 

From the time when he was a fellow student with Cam 
panini and Sembrich and Bianca La Blanche in 1874 with 
the old Lamperti, L. Gaston Gottschalk has been a noted 
figure in the world of music, and than he there is no one of 
more authority in the matter of vocal art. His formation 
of the operatic club is one more advance in music here 

oe @ 

Yet again, and even greater than ever before, must be 


recorded the triumphs of grand opera in English at the 
Studebaker. Last week “Tl Trovatore” was the bill, and 
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every performance taxed the capabilities of the fine theatre, 
while the matinees saw many disappointed by the impossi- 
bility of accommodation and full of wise determination to 
avail themselves of the excellent pre-booking arrangements 
occasions. These repeated successes are well 
better staging or more perfect appointments it 
in very many re- 


for future 
deserved; 
would be impossible to conceive, while 
spects the presentations excell the high-priced foreign va- 
rieties, the opera 
lovers have made at times successful but exceedingly sel- 
The Castle Square 

under splendid management and with its 


whose occasional visits necessities of 


dom remarkably profitable. Opera 


Company, capa 


ble company. has inaugurated the biggest musical educa 


tional move in the history of Chicago 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young have issued invitations to 

a complimentary concert at Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash 
avenue, on Tuesday evening, February 13, at 8 oclock 
The following artist pupils will sing: Miss Jane Mackin 
tosh, soprano; Miss Susie Kranz, soprano; Miss Eliza 
beth Mack, contralto; Alfred D. Shaw, tenor; Ralph E 
Sapp, bass 

* > > 
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Waltzes in D flat, E minor and A flat Chopin 
Petite Suite Sorodin 
Hark, Hark, the Lark! Schubert 
Eriking : .- Schubert 
Transcribed by Franz Liszt 
Waltz, F sharp minor.. . Tschaikowsky 
Humoreske, op. to, No. 2 Tschaikowsky 
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Petschnikoff will give a recital at Central 


February He will be assisted by 


Alexander 


Music Hall Saturday, 17 


Mrs. Petschnikoff and Mr. Lachaume. 
* * * 
Miss Eieanor Scheib will play the following program at 
her recital Tuesday 
Faschingsschwank Schuman: 
Nocturne, op. 7 Chopin 


Impromptu, op. 29 Chopin 
Sonata, op. 81 Beethoven 
Nocturne I'schaikowsk 
Intermezzo Schutte 
Polka Glazounow 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13 Liszt 
Elfin Dance Liebling 
Idylle Sherwood 
Czardas Mac Dowe 
On Wings of Song Mendelssohn- Lis 
Concert Study, C major Rubinsteir 

The date of the Indianapolis concert, at which Oliver 
Willard Pierce is soloist, has been changed to February 12 
instead of February 19 as previously announced Mr 
Pierce will play Moszkowski’s new concerto, this being the 
second time in this country 

* * * 
Miss Mary Wood Chase will give her piano recital at 


Fine Arts Building, January 19 instead of 


Hall 


advertised 


University 


January 22, as 

Saturday, February 3, the artist pupils of I. H. Kowalski 
gave a very successful concert at Trinity Methodist Church 
\ large audience attended 

The Amateur Club has engaged Miss Marie Brema to 
give a song recital February 22 

It is probable that Miss Birdyce Blye will settle perma 
nently in Chicago, opening a studio in the Fine Arts Build 
ing 

Vernon d’Arnalle. the young baritone recently returned 
from Europe, has been engaged by the Chicago Musical 
College. Mr. d’Arnalle met with great success abroad, and 
last week appeared several recitals in New York. His 
artistic interpretations, especially in German Lieder and 
English ballads. have won for him praise from the critics 
Mr. d’Arnalle went to Europe originally to complete his 
studies in piano. He placed himself under Martin Krause 
in Liepsic. and was already a brilliant pianist when his 
voice was discovered, and he decided to devote himself to 


its cultivation. His vocal studies were pursued principally 


under Demuth, the baritone of the Royal Opera in Vienna 
Mr d’Arna le will be a welcome addition to the Chicago 
Musical Colleg: He is certainly a valuable acquisition 
He will be heard here in recital early in March 

With the exception of the production of “II Trovatore” 
at the Studehaker the Mendelssohn Club concert and the 
Thomas orchestral concert were the only events of the 


three minor recitals do not call for mention 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


week. Two or 


The Late Frank H. King. 


RANK H. KING. who died his residence, 52 East 
F Twenty-first street, on Friday, February 9, was the 
husband of Julie Rive-King, the pianist. He was very 
well known in musical circles, and was the original editor 


“Church’s Musical Visitor,” of Cincinnati, having pre 
viously been engaged on the Commercial and the Enquirer 
that During the of he 


charge of an important department of the piano manu- 


of city latter years his life was 


facturing concern of Otto Wissner 4 complete bio 
graphical sketch will be found in next Saturday's 
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ST. Louts, Mo., February ¥, 1900 

HE Morning Choral Ciub, under the direction of E 

R. Kroeger, gave its first concert of the season in the 

Odeon last Tuesday evening. This club of seventy ladies 

voices was assisted in two of the choral numbers by the 

Kirkwood Choral Club, which is an auxiliary organization 

of our pretty suburb under the leadership of Mrs. James 

LL. Blair, who is president of the former organizatior he 

soloists tor the evening were Mrs. Seabury Ford, soprano 
of Cleveland, and H. Charles Humphrey, of this city 

lhe program opened with the combined forces of the 
two clubs in Rubinstein’s “Voices of the Woods” and the 
Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin Both selections were 
sung with effect The other combined choral number was 
he closing one The Dawn,” by Bruch \ ugh the 
forces of the Morning Choral are quite sufficier the ad 
dition of thirty fresh young voices f the rudded 
greatly to the volume and gener effect \ ota 
the choral work was absence of any “sight reading since 
every number was sung without sc« 

The numbers by € citv org mn were Schubert 
Serenade arranged for dies v s T he Shepnera 
Lady by W. D. Armstt g f Alte ee part us 
with soprano and tenor solos, and “On the §S by 
Kjerulf, a three part rus with tenor obligato lo Ir 

the numbers 1 Kroeger had his t ont 
Che volume of tone was shaded beautifully I remnbe 
of the clubs seemed thoroughly fa r with every note 
nd there was not a harsh s und or discordar rt dur 
ing the whole evening T he Serenade " perfect 
tonal picture. Its interpretation so delighted the audienc« 
that it had to be repeated Miss Alice ‘ ng pDiayec Lil 
the accompaniments in a thoroughly artistic and sfac 
tory manner 

Mrs. Ford sang for her first number “Come Scoglio,”” by 
Mozart. Her second contribution wa group of songs by 
Hahn, Saint-Saéns and Delibes 

Mr. Humphrey acquitted himss« n his usual finished 
stvle There are few singers en am< e great ones 
that appear in St Louis, wh ng with more t taste 
than he Besides giving an obligato to or rus and ir 
a duet with Mrs. Ford, he ing three s os Le le LULX 
ceeurs,’’ by Fontanailles; “Violets,”” by Cornelius, and “As 

Waves.” by Chadwicl 
The concert was P te d being ed udience 
that taxed the capacity I vas preset! TT} horus 
of the Choral Symphony Society is tendered the use of 
the entire balcony It t 1e€¢ ut u t giving evi 
dence of full appreciation 
It must have beet i great re ! » Mr M« re re 
ager, and to the exe < nittes A t find 
in the popular concert of the ¢ S y t el 
ing no room at all for the astute 1 2 them with 
hammer and tongs ‘ h I ) wont to d y 
the first part of the se The mecert w termed 
popular” in quite a proper s gh the pro 

gram centained nearly a las s, they nsisted " t 
ite gems of operas and arias that were familiar to every 
concert goer The soloists for the evening were Mm 
Gadski, soprano: Miss Jessie R Harry J 
Fellows, tenor: Frank King Clark. b ur no 
parts were filled by Mr. Griffith. ter ! M Moo 
aritor Following the program w h was given 
\ r I eng \ 
\ M I a, De Sa I 
Mr I vs ind r 
Aria, Ocean, T Mighty M te 0) 
M ia c (» ISK { 
Finale t Act I\ Me t | 
S hor und es 
0 itet, fr Die Meiste nee W ag 
Madame ( ki, Miss Ring Me Pellows. ( 
( rk, w I estr 
Aria, Le umbour Major, Le Cid Ambroise T mas 
Mr. ¢ rk ar rchest 
Aria, Ombra Mai Fu, Xerxes Hande 
M k r 
Finale t Ac I I engrir Wag 
S ot 
Mme. Gadski sang the aria fron () 
St. Louis has great r ! ifter het per ‘ t} 
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Handel number last night, to be proud of its talented art- 
ist, Miss Jessie Ringen. She really surpassed herself. She 
has appeared many times before with the Choral Sym- 
phony Society, but never with such overwhelming suc- 
cess. Her voice was in the best of condition, and she was 
given ample evidence by the audience of its appreciation. 

Frank King Clark is a great favorite with Choral Sym- 
phony pa.rons. His singing of the Thomas Aria, which is 
full of florid and difficult passages was a triumph. How- 
ever, he was at his best in the “King’s Prayer” in the 
finale of the first act of ‘“‘Lohengrin,” in which he was able 
to give the audience the benefit of his rich and powerful 
bass. 

Mr. Fellows did creditable work, especially in his aria, 
laboring as he did under physical disability, as he rose from 
a sick bed and by sheer will power filled his place on the 
program. Even so, he was recalled. 

The chorus scored even a greater success than it did at 
its first appearance in the “Tannhauser March” at the sec- 
ond concert. Every member of the 250 on the stage seemed 
alive to the situation, and sang with accuracy all the diffi- 
cult parts of the Mephistopheles and “Lohengrin” finales. 

“Der Freischiitz” is the offering this week by the Castle 
Square Company at Music Hall. Miss Maud Lillian Berri, 
Harry Davies and W. W. Hinshaw have returned. With 
them, Miss Marie Mattfeld, Miss Bertha Hayes and E. N. 
Knight, who are new to St. Louis. 


Charles Galloway. 

No organist of the present time is winning greater laurels 
than this St. Louis artist, who has been giving some power- 
ful programs recently. The press is unanimous in praising 
Mr. Galloway, of whom Alexander Guilmant wrote the 
following: 

Mevupon (Seine et Oise) 10, Chemin de la Station. 

For several years I have given organ and theory lessons to 
Charles Galloway, and I have taken the greatest interest in his 
studies, which have been excellent. He is now an artist of the first 
rank, destined to have a great and legitimate success. His execu- 
tion on the organ is imposing and brilliant. I am very happy to 
give him this testimonial of esteem and affection. 

(Signed) Avex. GUILMANT. 

To Charles Galloway, organist. 

St. Louis press notices are here reproduced: 

On Monday evening a recital was given by Charles Galloway to 
exhibit the new organ at the Odeon. The selections were admirable, 
inasmuch as they showed to fine advantage the various points of the 
organ, The first number on the program, the Toccata in F, by 
Bach, was well adapted to show forth the responsive speaking quali- 
ties of the pipes. Mr. Galloway possesses a pronounced elasticity 
of touch together with great strength. And the selection of the 
Toccata showed admirable judgment on his part. It was gratifying 
to an appreciator of Bach to find that an entire Toccata should be 
played with proper dynamic effects without recourse to ill-judged 
registration, as a means of giving interest or variety to such solid 
works. Mr. Galloway plays as a pupil of Guilmant should, and cer- 
tainly shows his reverence for him by closely following his precepts 

St. Louis Mirror, December 14, 1899. 


Mr. Galloway’s playing was magnificent throughout, but especially 
remarkable in the last number, the Thiele variations, requiring the 
greatest power and technic, and in which Mr. Galloway achieved 


such success at the Trocadero last year.—St. Louis Republic, Decem 
ber 11, 1898 

Mr. Galloway's well timed, sustaining strains at the new organ 
ought to be commended, entrancing as they did, the several choral 


effects and accentuating the tempo whenever the orchestra was not 
juite equal to that task.—St. Louis Star, December 29, 1899. 

rhe brilliant young organist. * * scored a wonderful triumph. 
* * * From his childhood he was known as kind of a prodigy in 
organ playing.—-St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 6, 1897. 

Mr. and Mrs. James L. Blair dedicated their beautiful 


new music room in their suburban mansion with a fine 
musicale on Wednesday afternoon. 

\ charming recital was given at Mrs. Broaddus’ studios 
by Miss May Farr, an artist pupil. Mr. Kroeger and Miss 
Nohl assisted. 

Victor Lichtenstein gave a very successful pupils’ recital 
at Henneman Hall on Sunday evening. 

Signor Liberatti, the celebrated cornetist, has been in the 
ity during the past week, his chief appearance being with 
Seymour's First Regiment Band at the armory of Battery 
\ on Wednesday night 

Mixton B. GrirFitH. 




















616 Twelfth Street N. W., ' 

WASHINGTON, February 10, 1900. { 
- le is often said, though not generally believed, 
that music is in its infancy. When-it occurs to 
one, however, that some day it will be quite as 
ordinary a thing to sit down and read an opera 
score mentally as it is to read a novel nowadays 
the saying can easily be believed. It was my 
opinion some time ago that a student of composition 
should first master the art of reading difficult music 
mentally, and I have recently been confirmed in this 





opinion. 
P * * * 


An authority on this subject is George W. Walter, but 
it is very hard to persuade him to talk. “I am not a 
musician,” said Mr. Walter. “My greatest ambition is 
to become a champion bicycle rider.” He said this so 
solemnly that one would almost have believed it and 
would hardly realize that the doctor can read mentally 
a new orchestral score of forty-two pieces. 

** * 


Hildegard Hoffmann is to sing at a musical to be given 
on the Monday before this paper goes to press. Herr 
Schachner and Harry Wheaton Howard will also take 
part, and it is to be at the home of Mrs. Stilson Hutchins, 


on Scott Circle. 
** * 


The fourth recital by the pupils of Archibald Olmstead 
occurred last Saturday. Miss Grace McCulloch, soprano, 
was the soloist. 

* * * 

The lecture-recital to which the members of the Choral 
Society have been looking forward for so long a time 
fulfilled the highest expectations, and was an occasion 
long to be remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to be present. 

oF * * 

One of the first members of the Doubleday Club was 
Maud Bigelow, who has recently returned from Leipsic 
after a three years’ violin course at the conservatory with 
Hans Sitt. 

* * * 

The fourth concert of the Philharmonic Club was given 
on Thursday at the Washington Club. There were two new 
compositions presented by composers of this city. The 
first, two movements of a string quartet by Robert S:earns, 
and the other, “Scenes Champetres,” a suite for string quar- 
tet by Ernest Lent. I arrived too laie for the first move- 
ment of Mr. Stearns’ piece, but found the second move- 
ment enjoyable. Of the suite, ‘Le Moulin” is probably the 
most delightful. The “Pastorale” was very interesting, and 
the constant repetition of the low fifth by the ’cello gives 
much the effect of some of Grieg’s wierd dances. Mrs. Lent 
played in her usual dainty and graceful manner. Herman 
Rakemann played Schubert’s Fantaisie with her. His 
tone was very good in this latter piece, and in the first two 
pieces on the program, but his temperament sometimes 
runs away with him, as when in playing the first variation 
in the second movement of the “Kaiser Quartet” he was often 


ahead of the rest of the strings. The last number on the 
program made an excellent ending for the concert. 
** * 


A concert and reception was given by the Amphion Glee 
Club on Friday at Grand Army Hall under the direction of 
J. Henry Lewis. The program included quartet, “Ken- 
tucky Babe,” some solos by members of the club, and 
Buck’s “Annie Laurie,” “Hungarian Hussars,” and La 
combe’s “Estudiantina” by the chorus. Miss Addie Lewis 
was the accompanist. 

** * 

The fact that Washington had no permanent orchestra 
was often deplored by music lovers of this city. There is 
no longer reason to complain, however, as the old George 
town orchestra, which disbanded four years ago, and which 
had been under the direction of Josef Kaspar for seven 
years, has now reorganized. The rehearsals are held week 
ly, and yood results may be expected. The orchestra will 
give a concert in April, when the “Freischiitz Overture” 
and Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” wil! be given; also 
Grieg’s G minor Concerto, with Anton Gloetzner at the 
piano. There are many of the best musicians, including 
several ladies, in the orchestra, and Josef Kaspar, who is 
also the leader of the Choral Society, is doing work which 
is much appreciated by many of the members who are 
fortunate in receiving this sort of training. 

BERENICE THOMPSON 





Musical Evening with A. K. Virgil. 


HE usual fortnightly “Musical Evening” took place 

at the Recital Hall, 26 West Fifteenth street. Thurs 

day, February 8. At the opening of this series of recitals 

Mr. Virgil emphatically announced that their object was 

not as much for the purpose of giving pleasure, or other 

wise, as to afford a fitting opportunity for pupils to gain 
the necessary experience in playing before the public 

The program was as follows: 


ER GR. GE, FO Grcccceveccverss “ Beethoven 


Miss Florence Dodd 


Songs Without Words, Nos. 22 and 23..... Mendelssohn 
Mrs. C. Nightingale 
SD: cseucsacespentddteamsiotectoseansesensns , Schumann 
Valse No. 7....... ised ent aide : ; es 
Miss Winnifred Willett 
Studies Nos. 1g and 16............. hae iiekewoes sea 
Miss Bertha Kilia 
SS ns deansiounndidnetsis dediaaiec liana cnnmtinns Bac! 
Schiitt 


Etude Mignonne..... a ree 
Miss Bertha Hoberg 

Miss Dodd’s reading of the Beethoven Sonata was a 
treat. Every detail in it was worked out in a thoroughly 
artistic manner, both technically and musically. Miss 
Dodd is a teacher in the school and an earnest and en 
thusiastic advocate of the Clavier Method 

Mrs. Nightingale has a pleasing touch. which showed 
to advantage in the two Mendelssohn “Songs Without 
Words.” 

Miss Willett evinced musical feeling in her interpreta- 
tion of the Schumann and Chopin numbers. She produces 
a beautiful tone and her execution is particularly clean and 
artistic. 

Miss Kilian, who appeared for the first time at these re 
citals, manifested musical talent and played the Heller 
etudes very creditably. 

Both Miss Hoberg’s numbers were played very effect- 
ively. The trying passages in the “Preamble” were exe- 
cuted with great ease, clearness and artistic finish, proving 
that she has excellently developed fingers as well as supe 
rior musical sense. The etude was given with the delicacy 
and finish it demands. 


. Dr. Ziegfeld. 
EFORE us is a photograph taken in front of the 
Sphinx, in Egypt, representing a camel and its 
leader, and on top of the ancient carrier is seated Dr. F 
Ziegfeld, of the Chicago Musical College. The Doctor is 
looking in this direction, and the Sphinx is looking at 
him—two sphinxes looking at us. 

















MR. FRANCIS ROGERS; Baritone. 





Largest and Most Successful Choir Exchange in 


MR. A. Y. CORNELL, Tenor. Amer 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


501-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


a MR. PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor. 


MISS REBECCA HOLMES, 
Violiniste. 











en MR. W. E. BACHELLER, Tenor. 


M. JEAN 


De RESZKE 


RECOMMENDS 


W. H. LAWTON. 


“ You are a master of the art of singing, and my advice to you isto 





guard the knowledge that you possess most jealously; you are a 
very, very clever man.” 
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Music in the South. 


ATLANTA, Ga., February 8, 1900. 
EONORA JACKSON, violinist, and Katherine Blood- 
good, contralto, were introduced to our public, 
through the Atlanta Concert Association at their fourth 
subscription concert, on Tuesday, January 30, at the 
Grand. Of all the concerts given so far this was the most 
satisfactory. 

Regarding Miss Jackson’s playing there were no reser- 
vations, The unanimous verdict was one of keenest pleas- 
ure received through most artistic sources. The wrist 
movement is not graceful, the “handgeleuk” being some- 
what stiff, and, of course, her tone lacks the robustness of 
a stronger physique and maturer years. But these details 
are hypercritical, and were altogether lost sight of in the 
exquisite pleasure of her whole performance. 

She gave us Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto, D minor, and 
to close Ernst’s “Hungarian Airs,” with Chopin, Brahms, 
Chopin-Sarasate, Borowski, Simonetti and Hubay be- 
tween, and for her one encore part of Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen.” It is safe to say she could easily have sustained 
the whole program—or even one of double length—and 
held her audience enthralled. 

Mrs. Bloodgood was disappointing. Her voice lacks 
color, and is unsympathetic. Her selections were probably 
illy chosen, and showed in no manner either her range of 
voice or its possibilities. The middle register is good, but 
even here, where her tones were well placed, she seemed 
hesitating and uncertain Of some twelve selections prob- 
ably Chadwick's “A Ballad of Treu and the Master” came 
more nearly sustaining her reputation and our expectations. 

On Thursday, February 1, Edward Baxter Perry, the 
blind pianist, gave a piano lecture recital at Phillips-Crew 
Hall. I very much regretted my inability to attend, as these 
musical lectures are said to be most interesting and instruc- 
tive, Mr. Perry having received flattering notices from all 
the noted critics of Europe as well as in the large cities of 
the United States. His tour through the South has been 
successful, and his concert here was much enjoyed. 

At Rome, February 2, Mrs. Sarah McDonald 
Sheridan gave a song recital, accompanied by Mr. Sim- 
mons, the well-known vocal teacher of Shorter College 

Ellison Van Hoose, the tenor, who has recently been 
winning laurels abroad, is now On a visit to his parents in 
Ga. He spent last Thursday in Atlanta filling 
social engagements, but it is to be hoped that he will give 


our public a chance to enjoy his voice. 
*“* * 


Ga., on 


Gainesville, 


FEBRUARY 1900 
The week opened very happily on Monday night with 
the initial concert of the Atlanta Women’s Quartet, com- 
posed of Miss Lillian Clark, first soprano; Miss Phoebe 
Hardy, second soprano; Mrs. M. M. O’Brien, mezzo con- 
tralto; Miss Rose White Steinhagen, second 
each and all most favorably known in local musical cir- 


contralto, 


cles, 

They were assisted upon this occasion by Robert Brown 
-ilenberg, the composer, and his talented wife, more gen- 
known as Bessie Leigh, the pianist, both coming 
from Montgomery, Ala., especially for this concert. Mrs. 
Eilenberg studied for many years under the well-known 
master, Krause, of Leipsic, and enjoyed the privileges of a 
She. and her husband now conduct the 
Conservatory in Montgomery, but it is to be hoped that 
of Mrs. Eilenberg’s ability will return to the con- 
cert stage. Her work here, though enjoyable, in no man- 
ner evidenced her virtuosity. The Grieg Concerto, even 
as given, was too lengthy for the audience assembled, one 
in no wise representative of Atlanta’s best, while her read- 
ing was considerably hampered by the pianos secured for 


erally 


favorite pupil. 


one 


the evening. Both were bad, and worse still, did not ac- 
cord; no artist, however great, could secure harmony 
under such conditions. Sinding’s “Friihlingsrauschen,’ 


whose beauty depends altogether upon delicacy of treat- 
ment, suffered most. In spite of these drawbacks, Mrs. 
Eilenberg displayed great technic, together with brilliancy 
force, which strengthened the desire to hear her as 
she should be heard, on a grand piano with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

The quartet won only applauses, their ensemble. singing 
delightful and reflecting great credit 
The 


and 


proving altogether 
upon Mr. Browne’s ability and patience as a teacher. 


solos were well received, Mrs. O’Brien we excused be- 
cause of indisposition. 

The second matinee musicale was successfully given at 
the Prather House School, under the direction of Miss 
Clio Prather. The program was most ambitious, and con- 
tained selections that professionals might offer, ending 
with the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven upon two 
pianos. 

It is whispered that R. Coley Anderson was so pleased 
with the successful appearance of the French Opera 
Troupe here that we may anticipate a return engagement 
in early spring. They have recently produced in New Or- 
leans Reyer’s “Salammbo” for the first time in America. 

Washington’s Birthday will be very agreeably, if not ap- 
propriately, celebrated by the appearance of Paderewski. 
Later we shall have Petschnikoff and Hambourg 

Neva SrTrRauss. 


The Musical Salon. 





Astoria, February Evening, the 8th. 


the second meting of this new musical enterprise the 


a 


following program was heard: 


er .. Handel 
Le Roy Howard Moon 

Pleurez mes Yeux, Le Cid............e000 oheemaee Massenet 
Miss Sarah King P eck 


My Heart Is Weary, Nadeschda y + . Thomas 
Miss Mabelle Louies Bond 


(Intermission.) 


has kindly con- 
sented to play during the intermission 


Miss Otie Chew, the celebrated English violinist, 


I ovccccvcctutccsediecusecesutésvensuvsascddcesssers . Massenet 
Introduction: 
BASU. vdcccccscessecesvesec ccosessocessce Gaeh. Bine Buck 
PSII, cc ccosovcascescnccosesscesess .-Miss Grace Preston 
Herode. seeceeseeesess Maurice de Vriés 
Marche Sainte: 
Peel, oc ccccccccccsss .-Herbert Witherspoon 
Dec ccccsbecnsccescesshsctonsesesscensnaecess .. John I. Young 


The piano was handled sad Mr. Max Liebling. For the guid 


ance of those who wish to understand what the Music1! 


Salon signifies, we reproduce its own statement: 
Tue Musicat Sacon 

has for its purpose: 

a. To form a membership of non-professional people, to whom will 
be presented comparatively new music, by competent artists 

b. To present in English the masterpieces of many well-known com 
posers 

c. To advance the cause of music and elevate the status of teaching; 
to present students of ability, giving them an opportunity for 
recognition. 

d. To erect a suitable building, in which can be given operas (in 
English), oratorios, symphonies, etc., at prices within the reach 
of all. In this way providing a Home of Music for the student 

as well as the artist, thus having in our midst what we now so 
sadly lack, and the need of which forces many from us 

c. To acknowledge the fact that America has every facility 
artists; to merit and maintain a standard for independenct, un 
biased, non-partisan judgment. 

All persons interested in this work are cordially invited to become 

Five meetings will be held during the season 

two 


to create 


members or subscribers. 
of 1900, at each of which the Overtures and principal arias of 
operas will be given, also manuscript music. 

It will be seen that even music is to be encouraged, and 
the master pieces are to be presented in English. The first 
number was by Handel, and is 150 years old, or more, and 
as to the text which was sung, we do know that whatever 
languages were used we heard no English. Even in the 
song by Goring Thomas, Miss Bond did not enunciate. 

Miss Otie Chew played, as the program says, during in- 
termission. It would have been better to have said there 
was no intermission, for her playing was an exhibi.ion of 
excellent violin technic, good quality of thorough 
finger work, effective bowing and musical intelligence. She 
played the Polonaise of Wieniawski, which was an eclipse of 
Moon, who played the Handel Sonata. 

We understand that it isn’t the intention of the Musical 
only, and, 


tone, 


Salon to encourage American of 
course, when they give us Handel, and Goring Thomas, and 
Massenet, they indicate practically that they have no par- 
ticular desire to do otherwise than they are doing, but they 
want to give the English language a show, and the program 
should be arranged for that purpose. 

Miss Preston sang very well. Mr. De Vries did not sing 
very well. Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Young were very 
effective, and Miss Sarah King Peck has a good voice, but 
requires considerable rounding out. 


composers 








Tai 
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PPh iladelthic. 


raaneleuee, OPPICE THE MUSICA!. COURIER t 
230 Regent Square, February 10. i900. { 
and 


ICTURE the 


menial distress of a reporter, 


to yourself abject mise1y 


minus her note 


and you behold your Philadelphia correspond 





ent! My note book, a telegram containing 
valuable data, letters and tickets, were stolen m*< 
last night. All because a Viennese card case, which 
was a'‘tached to the rest by a _ rubber band, attracted 
the attention of a young errand girl who came to 


my house. So if I grow somewhat hazy as to names and 


dates you will know at this point I would have consulted 
my purloined note book 

This seems to be a week of anticipation rather than act 
last letter I did 


ual occurrences in things musical. In my 


not have the opportunity to mention that I attended a 
pupil recital at W. Palmer Hoxie’s vocal studio in the 
Weightman Building 

He was assisted by Miss Isabelle Wales, soprano, who 
sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer” with a clear enunciation and 
pure tone, which are qualities as rare as they are delightful 
W. Lowes-Heath, who also assisted, gave a dramati 
reading of the Prologue from “I Pagliacci,” which proved 


Mr 
sickness of the 


him to be at home in Italian opera Hoxie sang three 


numbers, but owing to the other students, 
only four of his pupils were heard 
Pennsylvania College 


Here I 


who helped to make 


On January 31 the pupils of the 


of Music gave one of their public concerts would 
like to 


the 


mention the names of those 


evening pleasant, but alas! these have vanished with 


book; 


concert was very enjoyable and that the opera chorus sang 


my note but I do not need the latter to say that the 


for the first time 
I had the opportunity of hearing two young profession 


als the other day whose work is worthy of One 


Miss 
MacDowell’s prelude from op 


praise 


was Bessie Sherman Davis, a pianist, who played 


10, and a novellette by the 
same composer, with a breadth of understanding and clear 
which brought forth well merited applause. The 
Miss Gertrude Isabel Keppleman, in 
Both 


was 


technic 
other I refer to was 
violin became “a thing of beauty.” 
ladies were guests of the Matinee Musical Club, 
Miss Mary McEntree contralto, St 
ba’s Church. She Allah,” 

Allah forbid fate 
in the 


whose hands the 
as 
also solo at Colum 


sang Chadwick's * and may this 
that it 


near future 


hear her 
Phillips 


be dismal to 


She is a pupil of Mrs 


same my 
again 
Jenkins 

> > > 


rhe 
cert 
allegro vivace of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
but Mr. Thunder suffers from lack 
of good material to work with, or, 
the lack of funds to enable him to have a sufficient 
This in the 


the second movement in the symphony; 


Thunder Orchestra gave its weekly symphony con- 
The 
par 


yesterday, and several numbers were enjoyable 


was 
ticularly well rendered, 


rather, to be more a 


curate, 


number of rchearsals was noticeable trio of 


it opens with a 


passage for the brass, and such were their conscientious 


efforts to be heard that they completely overpowered the 
contrapuntal figure given to the ‘celli. A few more rehear 
sals would have softened this down to a better effect 

“Heart Wounds” 


the 


and 


au 


Two melodies for string orchestra, 


“Spring.” by Grieg. were so dainty as to charm 


dience. Mr. Thunder was obliged to repeat a portion of 


“Spring.” 


Mr. Ringeisen, the soloist, possesses a good bass voice 
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but his reading of Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” made it evident that he has not a very clear idea 
of a recitative. He sang it. 

[his afternoon Minton Pyne gave an organ recital at 
St. Mark’s Church, under the auspices of the American Or- 
gan Players. The program was interesting. 

oe es 

Several musical events of much interest will take place 
in the coming week. 

One is a recital to be given by Mrs. Rice, soprano; Wil- 
iam Thunder, pianist, and Mr. Donovan, tenor. The names 
lead one to anticipate much pleasure. 

lhe Choral Society of Philadelphia announces its first 


concert of this season. Under the direction of Henry Gor- 


don Thunder, Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” and Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” will be sung. The choice of these 
works is a happy one, as neither has been heard here for 
some time« 


Mr. Thunder cuts the ground from under my hobby’s 
pedestal by announcing that the tenor parts will be sung by 


heodore Van Yorx, of New York, and the basso will 
be Arthur Beresford, of Boston, both gentlemen making 
their first appearance in Philadelphia on this occasion. But 


as the soprano, Miss Jennie Foel, and Katheryn McGuckin, 
contralto, are both of this city, I rest content. 
DomINnGA LyncH Souper. 


“The Redemption” Sung. 
RS. WILLIAM McCLENAHAN RANSOM has been 


singing with success in New England towns this sea 

She is engaged for a recital at the Savoy, in Provi- 
dence, and she recently appeared as one of the soloists of 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” presented at Warren, R. I., under 
the direction of William McClenahan Ransom. 

The work was sung by a chorus of twenty voices. Reeves’ 
Orchestra furnished the instrumental accompaniment. Be 
Mrs. Ransom, the soloists were Marshall Hoadley, 
tenor; Edward Brigham and Frederick L. Martin, bassos. 
rhe critic of the Providence Journal, in commenting upon 


son 


sides 


the performance, wrote: 
of the 


creditable 


“Redemption” is of more than ordinary diffi- 
performance of the music demands skillful 
ers and ample preparation. Mr. Ransom and his Warren 
be congratulated, therefore, upon the very successful 
work last night. The chorus, while not large, 
good volume of tone, balanced, and ex- 
bited commendable promptness of attack and a fair degree of 
one oes 


were 


rhe score 

Itv, and a 
perforn 
— 
¢ rus are to 
presentation of the 
well 


rroduced a fairly 


ight and 
sung with taste and sympathy by Mrs. 
soprano falls the most brilliant solo number of 
Thy L Father,”’ which was given with 
adequate power to dominate chorus and orches- 


The soprano solos 


the 
“From 


Ranson lo 
work, 


sentiment 


pve as a 
fine and 
the telling climax 


Gamble at Chautauqua. 


Ernest Gamble has been engaged to sing before the mam- 
moth audiences at Chautauqua for two months next sum 


mer. This is his third season there, which is a criterion of 
is popularity as a concert singer. His recital bookings 
for the conving fortnight are Dallas, Tex., February 20; 
ort Worth, 21; Belton, 22; San Antonio, 23; Waco, 27; 


March 1; Houston, March 2. 
Excerpts follow from last week’s criticisms: 


yn, 


saivest 


shed artist with a magnificent voice.—Mount Pleasant (la.) 








Finest « ert of the season.—Des Moines State Capitol. 
( ble ore than came up to the high expectations.—St. Joseph 
Mo.) Leade 

at volume and beautiful equality of tone.—Lincoln (Neb.) State 


Florenza D’Arona, Paris. 


INTERESTING TALKS CONTINUED. 





(COPYRIGHTED.) 
N the process of vocal training spoken of there must be 
just as much intelligence as voice on the pupil’s part— 
more in fact. 

The instant it is discovered that the pupil has not the 
head necessary to follow the “thought work,” that instant 
it may be decided that success is not for that pupil. 
Everything is ended right there. 

The teacher is helpless without this head on the part of 
the pupil. In fact a teacher cannot do a pupil’s work. 
She can only do her own and show the pupil what to do 
in practice, patiently following up every clue of intelli- 
gence of which the pupil gives indication. 

.. 3 

There must be no voluntary attack of the vocal cords. 
The voluntary forcing open of the vocal cords is what 
constitutes the stroke of the glottis, one of the most glar- 
ing defects in singing. 

The “scoop” ts different. This is commencing to sing 
a few chromatic tones below the one desired and which 
a pupil should never be allowed to do. 

After a pupil knows how to attack properly, he or she 
may learn the glissando; but this is not the same thing 
as the scoop. Some confound the two; some also think 
this cannot be done without deranging the harmony. All 
things may taught, not all learned, unfortunately. 
Also thorough artists can take many liberties skillfully 
which would work havoc if employed by pupils. 

Intuitive artists can accomplish many fine points 
through keen sensation which cannot easily be analyzed 


be 


or copied. 
* * * 

A peculiar thing about the use of the voice is that the 
instrument is wholly invisible, therefore a pupil cannot see 
what effect his work, false or true, has upon it. 

In the case of a piano, for instance, if we should do 
something in regard to it which we saw deformed the in- 
strument, or interfered with its free vibrations, we would 
stop at once. Alas! in voice work teachers and pupils too 
often keep right on in the harmful way, for they do not 
see the harm being accomplished. If a superior piano 
does not produce beautiful tonés to the touch of the be- 
ginner he does not think of contorting the wires or experi 
menting upon the mechanism, but alas! this is what is fre- 
quently done with the voice, although the vocal instru- 
ment is the most perfect work of the greatest of all de- 
signers. One must reach the harm done to the voice, 
first, by an extremely sensitive, accurate ear which has 
been cultivated to the keenest edge of susceptibility and 
discrimination; second, by knowledge, which leaves noth- 
ing to guesswork or chance, but dissects and analyzes; 
third, by the sensations, which indicate the result of a cor- 
rect or an incorrect idea, and may be cultivated to marvel- 
ous results when intelligence is slow. 

Unfortunately temperamental genius is rarely found com- 
bined with the desire or power to analyze. Hence it is that 
many most excellent singers have no ability whatever for 
teaching, for they never reflect upon the necessity of a sure 
and certain foundation. The public—whose ignorance is 
to blame for so many vocal wrecks—see no death in a 
voice that gives them an evening’s pleasure, so the -singer. 
filled with pride and ambition, which is fanned into flame, 
even by managers, turns a deaf ear to just criticism. When 
thin, uneven spots commence to appear’in the range, when 
the voice cannot be kept up to pitch, when even strain is at 
last ineffectual, and, horror of horrors! perceptible, even ‘o 
the most indulgent of audiences, then, reflection comes, but 
not till then with these God-gifted singers, as a general 
rule. Blessed with every physical and psychical gift, such 
a one should be kept from all flattery as a beautiful chi!' 


until wise enough to bear it. Voice placement is self-pres- 
ervation, and each singer should see to it that he or she is 
safe at that point, if at no other. 

The world-renowned prima donnas are not necessarily 
good teachers. Neither, must it be said, are those who are 
well taught. . 

The genius to teach must be born, and this must also be 
trained and practiced. 

* * . 


What are meant by head tones? 

Tones whose vibrations are felt more in the head and 
face resonators. Every tone has its limit of expansion, and 
if not known, or regarded, will drag the tone from _ its 
pitch. Tones must be expanded according to the potential- 
ity felt at the focus, or wire, and in general, according to 
their position in the range. This is why a singer must 
know the limits of his voice to avoid them. Head ‘ones 
may be mellowed by lower reinforcements, but tones can 
not be shoved up save as hideous noises. 

Few teachers are able to distinguish the difference be 
tween the so-called head tones, front and back. Many 
singers invariably go into the pharynx on ascending the 
scale, thereby resonating the back of the head. The fror* 
resonators are a sealed book to many. The character of 
high sopranos should be rigidly preserved to the prejudic? 
of expansions. The head voice, right and wrong, should be 
thoroughly understood by tenors, contraltos and ever 
bassos. It is grea.ly from ignorance in this particular we 
have so few tenors, and so much harm is done to the pure, 
free, natural voice. 

Every tone has its corresponding vowel sound in every 
language. 

Yet the pupil must know the different sounds of the same 
vowel in different languages else he cannot give them 

Here comes the struggle with a foreign language in song, 
particularly with the French language, in which the sounds 
of the language are all different from those in English 

Here should be the strict province of the foreign sound 
teachers, who should not meddle with singing at all. They 
should deal only with the opening of the ears of foreigners 
to the difference between the new sounds and the old, and 
in teaching them how to produce them exactly. 

For it is not all in hearing a sound; it must 
afterward. But no sound can be properly made that is not 
properly heard. The difficulty with foreigners in pro 
nouncing French sounds lies much more in the faulty hear 
ing than in the faulty enunciation. They never learn what 
to say, so they never say it properly. 

French language teachers should teach the strictly cor- 
rect sounds as they belong in the language, leaving it to 
the singing teachers (who, also, should know the sounds 
correctly) to make all necessary modifications for tone’s 


be made 


sake. 
> . * 


Yes, correct singing vowels should result in correct 
speaking vowels. Teachers who complain that they can- 
not change the speaking voices of their pupils are those 
who teach “opera and exercises,” but who know nothing 
whatever about the first principles of correct vocal emis 
sion. 

The same principles of speech and tone apply to both 
In addition to knowing the correct vowel sounds and th: 
correct musical vowel sounds, a singer must know what 
that vowel sound says to the audience, for distance lends 
difference to the sounds unless absolutely perfect at the 
start. 

An artist must be capable of changing the quality of 
tone to clothe each individual expression and emotion 
But this does not mean that iftCongruous qualities should 
be forced upon them by incompetence. 

Changes in the quality of tone are what constitute ex- 
pression. But to be compelled to change a word or a 
tone quality because it cannot be managed means that 
vocal destruction has already begun. 
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“He Drives the Horses of Rubin- 
Stein.” 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
ABRILOWITSCH, who drives the horses 
of Rubinstein,” writes Oscar Bie in his 
valuable “History of Piano Players,” and 
the figure is an excellent one, for all who 
have listened to the extraordinary performances of this gen- 
ius on the keyboard have realized that a second Rubinstein 
was arisen. The whole tendency of modern piano playing is 
toward orchestral, even symphonic effects. To play Chopin 
or Schumann is no longer sufficient, but like the classics, 
Every new virtvoso of genius 
Gabrilowitsch is 








taken as a matter of course. 
stands on the shoulders of a predecessor. 
a new Rubinstein, but with a precision of technic far ex- 
celling his master. A devotce of the Neo-Russian school, 
the newcomer gives readings of Tschaikowsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and other moderns that are astounding in bril- 
His style is both dazzling and musical, 
Power he has far in 


liancy and solidity. 
his personality unique and winning. 
advance of any of his contemporaries, power allied to great 
delicacy and poetry. He is emotional yet tender, and his 
interpretations of Chopin are more satisfying than any of 
the younger group of virtuosi. Gabrilowitsch seems des- 
tined to wear with grace the ample mantle of Rubinstein, 
for he is musical to a tremendous degree, has the fiery 
Slavic temperament and an individual treatment of classic 
and music all Gabrilowitsch indeed 
“drives the horses of Rubinstein.’ 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, whose latest picture appears on the 
cover of this issue, was born in St. Petersburg January 
26, 1878, the youngest son of a lawyer resident in that city 


modern his own. 


, 


There was always music in the house, and thus the young 
Ossip soon displayed musical qualities. It is said that be- 
tween the age of three and four he aroused general astonish 
ment by singing Russian songs after his nurse with a strik 
ingly developed feeling for rhythm. This determined his 
parents to commence his piano instruction in his sixth year 
His talent developed so rap'dly that they deemed i. advisable 
to ask the advice of the master of the piano, Anton Rubin 
His advice was decisive as to the further career of 


stein. 
the artist. The trial began, and after a brief period the 
dreaded Titan of the piano declared to the overjoyed 


parents that their son was called to be something exiraor- 
dinary, an opinion which was soon confirmed when th 
nine year old virtuoso, after scarcely one and a half years’ 
residence in the conservatory, performed a Mozart piano 
concerto with technical mastery and astonishing feeling for 
style. Rubinstein himself could not refrain from repeatedly 
kissing the boy after this brilliant performance. Professor 
Tolstoff was then his regular teacher in the conservatory, 
and Rubinstein superintended, as long as he was active as 
director of the conservatory, in most careful manner the 
studies and progress of: his protégé. When at sixteen 
years he was leaving the institution, the Rubinstein prize 
was assigned to him, a costly concert grand piano. In No- 
vember, 1894, Gabrilowitsch went to Vienna and devoted 
two years to earnest study under Leschetizky’s direction 
He also continued under Professor Navatil the instruction 
in composition which he had commenced in St. Petersburg. 
His first composition, a serenade for orchestra, dates from 
his twelfth year. His virtuoso career began October, 1896, 
in Berlin, where he excited the greatest attention and es- 
tablished his fame in four concerts attended by a thorough 
success. Afterward he concertized with the same bri'liant 
success in Australia, Russia, England, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland and Switzerland, everywhere applauded by the gen- 
eral public and the critics. 


Hence “Carmen.” 
And so 


Sembrich does not sing to-night 
with De TLussan, is substituted for “Traviata.” 
it goes under the star system. 


Knapp Musicale. 


T the last musicale given at the Hotel Savoy last week 
the following parcicipated: Earl Gulick, the boy so- 
prano; Miss Harrie. Ware, pianist; Harry Arnold, pianist ; 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, organist; Horace Kinney, accompanist. 
Later in the evening Mrs. Knapp herself played an organ 
solo, and sang two sacred solos, to the satisfaction of all, 
for it is seldom enough that she is moved to do anything 
herself. 

A special attraction was the singing of young Gulick and 
the playing of Miss Ware, who was heard for the first time 
at these musical evenings. Young Gulick sang Mrs. Beach’s 
“My Lassie” and other solos, showing great improvement, 
and charming all no less by his ease of manner than his 
voice and style, and Miss Ware played in poetic and bril 
liant fashion the Chopin Valse in E minor, and a waltz of 
her own composition. She has decided talent for composi 
tion, and is a very interesting player, endowed with intel 
lectual attributes. Tue Musicat Courter hopes to hear 
more of Miss Ware. Arnold played a Strauss Valse, ar 
ranged by Rivé-King, a study by Kuhe, charming in effect; 
a Chopin Prelude, and Schubert’s “Impromptu,” as well as 
his own beautiful—whatever he calls it—in G flat, a thing 
of grace and beauty. 

Mrs. Knapp’s own devotional singing in her song, “Open 
the Gates,” led many present to realize what a power she 
is and has been in the past at religious gatherings of all 
sorts. It was better than most se ons, full of fervent 
conviction, and the “I Know That 117° Redeemer Liveth” 
at the end heightened the effect. 

Mme. Evta Kilesk . 

One of the most successful singers of this season is Mad- 
ame Kileski. of Boston, whose beautiful voice has called 

Public and 
Some of her 


her into requisition many times this season 
press alike pay their tribute to her charms. 
recent notices are here given: 

Madame Kileski, the soprano soloist, who appeared Tuesday even 
ing in City Hall, under the auspices of the Augusta Chorus 
out exception one of the sweetest singers who have been heard in 
Augusta, excepting none. She has 
and so powerful, when there is need, that it is no wonder she won 
the storm of applause that she did. * * * After this the magnifi 
cent Mme. Evta Kileski, of Boston, appeared. She gave a French 
song to a good advantage and then a little “Sunshine Song.” Fol 
lowing this came “Wiegenlied,” which to many was without ques 
tion the sweetest thing of the evening. It was as soothing as the 
sweetest lullaby, and in the manner of rendering the song lost none 
of its beauty. “The Lass With the Delicate Air” finished the Ma- 
dame’s selections and the preliminary. The four selections, however, 
were enough to display her wonderful range, which throughout re- 
-Daily Kennebec Journal, 


is with 


a voice so soothing, so sweet 


tains every bit of its sweetness and finish 
Augusta, Me., February 7. 





Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury—or, she is more often called, 
Madame Kileski—did some very fine singing in the “Creation” here 


last year, and has improved even on that. Her voice is a wonderfully 


as now 


strong, full, rich soprano, of great sweetness and power. Her in 
tonation is absolutely true, and her interpretation gives evidence 
that her subject has been most thoroughly studied. There was a 


great deal of dramatic power in her solos last night, and Psyche’s 


prayer to Eros for forgiveness was the very passion of pleading, ris- 
ing to an agonized climax in the words, “His wrath is even worse 
than death.” The high C’s in the concluding chorus rang out true 
and clear above the chorus with apparently the utmost ease.—New- 
port Daily News, January 109. 


A Barber Recital. 


Wm. H. Barber anounces a piano recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, February 20, at 3 o’clock. The 
program will include works by Handel, Mozart, MacDow- 
ell, Grieg, Lassen-Liszt, Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff, Chopin, 
Wagner-Liszt, Stavenhagen and Liszt. 


Percy Recitals. 

These organ recitals occur on the first and third Thurs- 
days of this and next month, not Wednesday, as was an- 
nounced. For the recital the solo- 
ists will be Mrs. Anna Mooney Burch and David Mannes, 


to-morrow, at 4 o'clock, 


soprano and violinist respectively. 


“LA TOSCA.” 
Additional News from “Il Mesagero,” Rome. 


HE first performance of Puccini's at the 
Costanzi Theatre of Rome was attended by all the 
notabilities of the city, politicians, authors and musicians. 


a F Tosca” 


The critics of foreign journals were well represented 


La 
Tosca” had been taken up by Puccini some years ago, then 


The idea of setting to music Sardov’s drama of 


laid aside, then resumed, and now carried out in the ma- 
turity of his powers, and with confidence strengthened by 
“Manon “La Bohéme 


the of his Lescaut” and d 


In these two pieces he had shown his command of passion 
| I 


success 


and of pathos, of wealth of invention, and mastery of color, 
and all these qualities are required in his new piece. It is 
required too in “La Tosca” that he should feel the char- 
acters; that he should thrill with their passions, and that 
his music should reflect in the highest degree the psycho- 
The have a 
a just 


. logical state of their souls must 
true theatrical 


portion and effects, powerful 


composer 


sense of needs, calculation of pro- 
| 


in model- 
How has 
Sardou’s drama? 


design, judgment 


ing and color and a charming imagination 
Puccini fulfilled these requirements in 


In “La Tosca” there is dramatic power, free rhythmical 


movement, rich harmony of opposed and superposed 
tints; large, broadly developed phrasing which makes the 
heart shudder with hate or love, which evokes tears or 
curses; there is vigor of instrumentation, admirable 


chiaroscuro; above all there is a style that fascinates, but 
there is not the intimate fusion, the exact correspondence 
between the action and the music which is required, and 
hence the judgment of the public was not so unanimous 
as might have been expected. The 


merits which, in the impatience and ‘nervousness of a first 


score has indisputable 


performance, were overlooked 


In the first act the meeting of Angelotti and Cavaradossi 
duet of 


is wonderfully described by the orchestra; and the 


the latter with La Tosca, replete with love and jealousy, 
is an impasto of varied melodies, now vibrating with 
passion, now smiling with gaiety, sweetness and fresh- 


ness, and the other romance of Cavaradossi is a poem of 
delicacy, by a master hand that renders the idea infallibly 
The “Te with the in- 
vention The liturgical chant 


Deum,’ which act concludes, is an 


of 
organ, bells and orchestra, attained a fullness of sonority 


genius accompanied by 


seldom heard. 


The second act is the most vigorous of the opera, and 
is developed with terrible intensity. There is heard at 
the beginning, as it were, the last vibrations of distant 
music, and the capricious rhythm of a minuet, and the 


1! 


figure of cynically 
sensual, and his soul is revealed by the 
of the music, and becomes grave, terrified i 
of the chords. In the torture scene a shudder ran through 
the nerves of the listener, so terribly descriptive were the 


ferocious and 
rhythm 


Scarpia is delineated 
strange 
variety 


n the 


musical notes 
The malediction on La Tosca, the 
Marie’s hymn to 


scene of Tosca, Scar- 


pia and Cavaradossi liberty created pro- 


found emotion in the audience. The subsequent romance 
of Tosca is a grand expression of human woe, the melody 
vibrates with grief, while it is supported by a delicate ac- 
companiment. The ensuing dialogue, the orchestral com- 
mentary which accompanies Scarpia while he 


the lovers 


is writing 
the safe conduct that will free the scene of the 
murder with its strong color intensified by the skill of the 
harmony, are all effective; but in the succeeding scene: 
where the candles and crucifix are placed by the side of 
the corpse, the drama of Sardou overpowers the music, 


and the finale is ineffective 


The prelude of the third act is a great conception. Here 
Puccini calls in all the mastery of art, all the charms 
of the beautiful. The break of day, the pealing of the 


bells that awake the Eternal City are marvelously effective, 


and the orchestral accompaniment is like a bit of Venetian 
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lace, so light is the design and the outlines. The romance 
of Cavaradossi and the finale are the most original pages 
of all the score, and in it Puccini has expanded the wings 
of his genius; grief, joy, hope are distinct in the variety of 
rhythms, in the harmony of the color and the skill in the 
nuances. 

In the first act the romance of the tenor and the “Te 
Deum” were received with enthusiastic applause ,and the 
composer was called out several times, and three times in 
the second act, while at the end of the opera the applause 
was doubled and the calls were numerous. 

The Ricordi house pushed this thing too hard, and it 1s 
already feeling the action. 


Lawton on Articulating Organs. 
William H. Lawton’s last lecture was attended by many 
people especially interested in the elusive science known 
as “voice teaching,” on which no two opinions seem to 


agree. In the audience were some well-known local lead- 


ing vocal lights, who followed the lecturer-singer’s talk . 


with evident interest. 

He showed the flexibility obtainable by the use of cer- 
tain exercises—exercises which develop all parts of the 
physique used in singing, and whose practical use is cer- 
tainly advantageous. He also sang excerpts from well- 
known songs or arias in illustration of both breath control 
and articulation, which with him seems to have reached 
perfection. He sang Cornelius’ “Ein Ton” with particular 
effect, varied expression, and most distinct enunciation, 
showing that he puts in practice all his theories. and al- 
ways being particular to say that these theories, or, better 
laws, are the result of research into the writings of Sir 
Morrell Mackenzie and other throat specialists, combined 
with study of all the vocal organs, and undoubtedly au- 
thoritative. A fellow student in London with Nordica, 
Watkin-Mills. Henschel and others. it is said that their 
teacher, Behnke, gave Lawton credit for doing and know- 
ing it all 

Mr. Lawton has issued a challenge to William Shake- 
speare, and hopes to meet that gentleman on the vocal 
field of battle. This is a challenge that the latter cannor 
afford to ignore, for either he knows or he does not know 
whereof he speaks. Lawton is ready. anxious, in most 
sincere manner, to do all he can for the vocal art. and 
while open to suggestion in this much discussed question, 
is convinced that he has the true science. 

Will Mr. Shakespeare accept the invitation? 





Dambmann Benefit. 


Madame Murio-Celli has arranged a benefit concert for 
Miss Emma A. Dambmann, who has been in the hospital 
so long, and in consequence has been much hindered in her 
career here. She was obliged to give up her own concert, 
resign her church position. refuse engagements, and has in 
other ways suffered much because of these drawbacks. At 
the benefit concert in question there will appear the follow- 
Miss Eleanore Broadfoot. contralto (bv special 
permission of Mr. Grau); Miss Mary Helen Howe, so- 
prano: Signor del Sol. tenor: P. de Salazar. violinist: Mr. 
O'Mahony, Signor di Lorenzo, pianist: George W 
Head, bass, and some of the best of the Murio-Celli oper- 
atic school. such as Miss Beatrice Roderick. Miss Charlotte 
Sleeth and others, with F. W. Riesberg as accompanist. 


ing artists: 


bass: 





The Hild Entertainers. 

Under the direction of Mme. Amelie Hild the following 
have combined in forming a company whose merits are un- 
Miss G. Ruhlmann, contralto: Miss A. M. 
Wagner, violinist: Theo. Wendling, bass: Thos. Hender- 
These neople are all soloists, each excelling. and 
giving an entertainment far ahove the average. The ad- 
dress of the director, Madame Hild, is 233 East Eighteenth 


street. 


questionable: 
} 


son, tenor 





Natalie Dunn Sings for Dewev. 

At the Dewey Arch concert at Carnegie Hall Miss Dunn 
was one of the solo quartet in the “Manila Te Deum.” She 
gave her musicale on Fridav. and will sing at a swell mu- 
e given Mrs. William H. Reed. of Morningside 
Heichts. next week. Possessing a voice of unusual range 
and hrilliancy, Miss Dunn is progressing in the musical 


’ 


sica by 


world of the metropolis. 


Ida Branth. 


YOUNG violinist of far more than ordinary ability 

is Miss Ida Branth, who is becoming most favor- 

ably known whenever she plays in concert. Possessing 

the true spark of the musical temperament, allied with 

years of study, both in the United States and abroad, she 
is forging ahead, and her future is an assured one. 

Miss Branth comes from a musical family, her father be- 
ing among the violin virtuosi of a generation ago. Her 
talent was cultivated by the foremost teachers in America, 
Clifford Schmidt (Anton Seidl’s concertmeister) having her 
under tutelage many years, until he suggested that she go 
for further study to European masters, as her technic and 
musical development surpassed all home talent. In Berlin 
she studied with the most renowned masters of the Royal 








IDA BRANTH. 


High School, and she won there the heartiest praises of 
Professors Joachim, Halir, Kruse, &c., who all indorse her 
as a violin virtuoso of the very highest type. She played 
with brilliant success in Berlin. In Paris and London she 
scored a repetition of her Berlin triumphs. 

In 1893, when not more than a school girl, she appeared 
in the competitive examinations at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. On hearing her play, the officials were carried away 
with enthusiasm and surprise by the virtuosity of the young 
lady, and awarded her the grand medal and diploma. She 
was engaged as soloist for the World’s Fair concerts and 
scored the most brilliant success, which many visitors re- 
call to-day. 

She appeared as soloist in the largest musical events of 
New York and Brooklyn, under the direction of Herr An- 
ton Seidl. before her departure for Europe. 

Miss Branth’s repertory is an extensive one and com 
prises largely the deep classic violin works, and also a pro- 
fuse collection of the brilliant works of Vieuxtemps. Sara- 
sate, Saint-Saéns. Paganini, Wieniawski. &c.. in which 
works her large tone. elegant phrasing and her phenomenal 
technic in fingering and bowing are prominent features. 

The following testimonials from Halir & Joachim are 
worth quoting: 

T have had the pleasure to hear Miss Branth play the violin; 
she is certainly very talented and has attained great skill.—Joseph 
Joachim. 


Miss Ida Branth aus New York hat sich als ein grosses Talent 


erwiesen. Ich kann dieselbe als Solospielerin auf das Beste em- 
pfehlen.—Prof. C. Halir. 

On the occasion of the first public appearance of Miss 
Branth this paper said: 

Anton Seidl and his Metropolitan Orchestra rendered a fine pro- 
gram, and the occasion was notable for the first public appearance 
of Miss Ida Branth, violinist. Miss Branth, who is only sixteen 
years old, played Vieuxtemps’ “Ballade and Polonaise” with spirit 
and expression and scored a brilliant success. 

Recently Miss Branth returned from a trip as far west as 
Wisconsin, and the following will give an idea of her suc- 
cess in Milwaukee: 

The Maennerchor, one of the strongest of our musical organiza- 
tions, gave its first concert last night. Miss Ida Branth, one of the 
soloists of the evening, is a young violin virtuoso of great talent, 
and her playing last night created a most favorable impression. 
There was an added interest in her playing as she has never ap- 
peared in Milwaukee before. The execution of Miss Branth is 
admirable in respect to technic and poetic feeling. The various 
selections she played gave an ample opportunity for the audience to 
judge of her capabilities, as they varied widely in character. The 
playing was warmly appreciated and called forth hearty applause.— 
Milwaukee Daily News. 





sehr geruehmte Violinspielerin, 
Publikum 


llen 


Fri. Ida Branth, eine im Osten 
fuehrte sich einem erwartungsvollen 
von Wilhelmj und einer sehr wirkungsv: 
Die Kuenstlerin zieht 
Geige einen breiten Ton, dem sehr viel Wohlklang 
besitzt sie eine fuer die gestellten Aufgaben voll 
Technik. Ihr Spiel, speziell der Polonaise, war zierlich und leger. 
Diese Qualitaeten traten auch im Allegro von Sarasate’s Zigeuner- 
Abend- Post. 


Romanze 
Wien 
aus ihrer 
eigen und 

ausreichende 


mit einer 
Polonaise von 
iawski als tuechtige Geigerin ein 


ist, 


weisen hervor.—Milwaukee Germania und 


The New York Ladies’ Trio. 


The New York Ladies’ Trio, Rossi Gisch, violin; Flavie 


Van den Hende, ‘cello, and Hilda Newman, piano, are 
meeting with greater success than ever before this year, 
and return dates are desired in nearly every city visited 


their excellent and musicianly ensemble work creating much 


The trio is fortunate in having so admirable 


enthusiasm. 
an artist associa ed with them as Lilian Carllsmith 


beautiful voice and personality add largely to the success 


whose 


of the organization. 


Following are a few press opinions of recent work: 


Their playing was remarkable for smoothness, shading and 
balance of tone, and their selections were such as to meet general 
favor. The work of the trio was artistic at all times.—Yonkers 
CN. Y.) Statesman. 
The trio delighted the members of the Augusta Lyceum last 
evening by the superb manner in which their entire musical pro a 
gram was rendered.—Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 
One of the very best chamber concerts ever given in Atlanta, and 
all present are most laudatory in their expressions of satisfaction 


Their program was artistic to a degree and remarkably well chosen. 
—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution 


The trio and Miss Carllsmith gave a thoroughly artistic concert. 
* * * Every number was cleverly done and highly appreciated by 
the big audience. The four young ladies are pretty and entirely 
unaffected, so that their appearance on the stage forms an attractive 


The program was well chosen and each number a musical 
i 


Washington Post. 


picture. 
treat. 





Lilian Carllsmith. 


Miss Lilian Carllsmith has recently returned from anex + 


tended tour of the Southern and Western States, filling 
engagements as prima donna with the New York Ladies’ 
Trio, and also separate engagements. Following are a 


few recent press clippings: 
and artist of distinguished 
testified 


Miss Carllsmith is a noted vocalist 
ability, and the audience 
nition of the fact. She won many 
was in even better voice, and was rapturously applauded 


and last night added one 


ts recog 


but 


by repeated recalls 


last year 


She 


friends in Macon 
sa 


more the 


great favorite in the South 
large number of successes she has so gracefully won this 


Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


season.— 


Miss Carllsmith showed herself to be the possessor of a glorious 
An aria from and 
selection, and the into 

She was induced to give an encore.— 


voice and a most attractive manner “Samson 
Delilah” her first 
ecstasies over her singing 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman. 


was audience went 


Miss Carllsmith has a grand. deep, full voice and a dramatic in- 
tensity of expression and feeling which hold one as if by magic. 
She was magnificent in the “Young Nun” of Schubert, but her 
best singing was in the oratorio.—Plattsburg (N. Y.) Telegram. 
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New York, February 12, 1900 


AX BENDHEIM’S handsome, large studio was well 





filled last Tuesday afternoon when another of his 
interesiing students’ song recitals was given, with this 
program: 
Aria, Esnani (Infelice! ¢ tu credevi)...ccccccccccccccccccccess Verdi 
Mr. Mott. 
Some Tear We Beicccscccecdevsscncesasdeccbeos eecseseeoooecs Raff 
Miss Weinstein 
Song, In Thee, O God, Do I Put My Trust.......... eoeeees-Spicker 
Miss Bradford 
Songs 
Sie WEEE Js ccnnité cocbovadndéonss sanncdbadounenaimn Beethoven 
BD BOe "TAs ciccddewccicces ne -+..- Beethoven 
Miss Kilian. 
Aria, Alceste (Divinités du Styx).........ccccccccsceces sveeeee-Gluck 
Miss Fransioli. 
Aria, Lucia (Ragnava il silenzio) seovdinsebocccsogeesese Donizetti 
Miss Weinstein. 
Song, Can’st Thou Forget So Soon?......... SSescodboooseoecs Bartlett 
Miss Bradford. 
ae -- Thomas 


Miss Kennedy. 

These recitals occur periodically, and are the means of 
introducing some clever singers to the public. There 
were some one hundred and fiity people present, who had 
to 


the 


pleased with the doings of the afternoon. 
may mentioned Miss 


reason be 


Among voices be 
Weinstein, who promises to become an* excellent artist 


As may be above noted, the program included songs of 


promising 


all styles and periods, from the classic to the modern ro- 
mantic and and 
showing the wide sweep of the Bendheim vocal school. 


sacred $010, comprehensive certainly, 


*- * * 


Edward Bromberg’s affairs keep him busy, what with 
his two church positions, his public singing and private 
musicales. On February 7 he gave an informal musicale 
at his residence studio, and those participating were some 
of his advanced pupils and the following professionals: 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Feininger, Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck, 
Mrs. A. H. Sawyer, Miss Mulford, Miss Bowen, Miss 
Alice Thurlow, Miss Burr, Miss Lander, Mr. Collett and 
Mr. Bromberg. A number to send letters 
of regret—namely, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Hinrichs, Mr. 
Elliott Schenck, &c. 
he 


were forced 


and Mrs 


February 10 at the Gamut Club, 


Russian songs by Glinka and Dargomigesky. 


presenting 
February 


sang 


12 he sang at the Monday Evening Club songs by Schu- 
mann, Schenck and Bartlett. From all of which it will be 


seen that Bromberg has much to do. 


Eight charming new songs are the following by the ris- 
ing young composer, Albert Mildenberg: “Serenade,” “The 
Violet,” “Ich Liebe Dich,” “So Dear a Dream,” “The 
Echo,” “A Thousand Thoughts,” “A Night Song,” “The 
Brook.” They are not long and not difficult, the piano 
part is playable, avoiding all difficulties, and they are to 
be had for high or low voice. Mildenberg’s name is con- 
stantly seen on programs nowadays, for he writes in fluent 
vein, understands the human voice, and touches the liking 
of both singer and public. 


So 8. ¢ 


Some months ago I made the artistic acquaintance of 
Francis Carrier at the State Music Teachers’ Association 
meeting at Albany; this young singer there made a deep 
impression on all by his singing, so small wonder that the 
South echoes his merits as follows: 

The Kronold 
the Woman's Building. The baritone soloist, Francis Carrier, whose 
voice is rich, full and strong, was cordially received and applauded. 
—Knoxville, Tenn., Journal and Tribune, January 12, 1900. 


distant 


Concert Company entertained a large audience at 


musical entertainment for 
baritone 


The Kronold concert was a delightful 
Carrier has a rich and resonant 
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musical people 
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His songs were 
Tenn., 


voice, which he handles with ease and precision. 
abandon and spontaneity.—Chattanooga, 
13, 1900. 

* 


given with 
Daily Times, January 


great 


* * 


Genevieve Bisbee announces that she will continue her 
Sunday musicales until Lent, such is the interest manifest- 
ed in them. At her last musicale she had the assistance 
of the singer Oley Speaks, a young basso who is coming 
forward, a member of the choir of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity. 

Miss Bisbee’s last program read as follows: 








Ey Se ays Se ee ae Schumann 
Nachtstiick odie .. Schumann 
Coes Bile Qn .cccspsanecconesecosenssncesosepncnnennts Delehaye 
SE, Gy GD MII sn cnc gnccnnncenpacenocsvasiessoueneonees Chopin 
I 1 Wes 0 ccuecncdipadinasbosanseosiennnenieteooontont Chopin 
Waltz, C sharp mimor...........ccccccccescccccecccscvcecsccececs Chopin 
Waltz, D flat... ee Chopin 
Scherzo (Sonata, E flat) Beethoven 
Minuet (Sonata, E flat).......cccccccccccsccccoecesess oeccee Beethoven 


. 


Emma K. Denison, the soprano, gave last Saturday the 
song cycle, Schubert’s “Fair Maid of the Mill,” Mrs. Chas. 
C. Pritchard reading the connecting text, with Miss Edith 
Cornell at the piano. Miss Denison’s studio at 138 Fifth 
avenue was filled with interested music lovers, and the en- 
manilestations 


terprise of the singer rewarded with of 


pleasure. 


Signor A. Carbone, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company, now busily engaged in teaching, finds 
his time well taken by various young voices of promise and 
present attainment. 

So few successful opera singers are prominent teachers 
that the signor reaps the benefit of the inclination of the 


many who desire to study with an opera singer. His 
teaching experience began in Moscow, when he gave 
a few private lessons during his engagement at the 


Grand Opera. Later, while singing here, he became in- 
terested in some singers, his first pupil being C. Wallman, 
who is a member of a prominent Catholic choir in Brook- 
lyn, singing also in concert. Some enthusiastic pupils of 
the present time are the following: Misses Edith Slater, 
C. Carr, L. Doherr, L. Martin, D. Weber, Mesdames L. 
Brower, A. Jacquette, L. G. Graham, and Messrs. A. Lit- 
tlejohn, W. Wallace, F. Wandelken, T. Simmons, G. 
Lyon, William Dubois and S. Gomes. 
** * 


Christine Adler’s concert at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, of Brooklyn, on Monday evening, found a large 
house gathered, notwithstanding the pouring rain, to hear 
a program by the following artists: Hobart Smock, Henry 
Schmitt, Leo Schulz, I. H. Meredith, Paolo Gallico, F. 
W. Riesberg. 

The concert giver herself was seized with illness and 
unable to sing her numbers, as planned; despite this, how- 
ever she pluckily got out of bed and appeared once, sing- 
ing Strelezki’s “Happy Days,” with violin obligato, with 
good expression and sympathy. The Chaminade Club, of 
which the fair concert giver is conductor, sent her a beau- 
tiful basket of flowers. She had expected to sing Van der 
Stucken’s “Seligkeit,” Tschaikowsky’s “Nur Wer die 
Sehnsucht Kennt,” Brahms’ “Wie Bist du Meine, Koen- 
igin,” Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich” and other songs, but, as 
Stated, was prevented. I have heard her sing these things, 
however, and can certify to her intelligence and musical 
style of interpretation Her place was taken by Miss 
Miriam Gilmer, alto the New York Avenue M. E 
Church, who pleased the audience immensely and received 


of 


much applause; hers is a most sympathetic voice. 

One of the principal successes was that of the basso, I. 
H. Meredith, who has a fine natural organ, excellent enun 
ciation, and is of most musical nature; he, too, was obliged 
to sing an encore after his “Evening Star,” made doubly 
effective by the cello afterlude, played in the room behind 
the stage. 

Certainly ’Cellist Schulz has no reason to complain 
over the manner in which the audience treated him; his 
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playing of Davidoff’s “Fountain” was a marvel of tech- 
nical accuracy, done with much daintiness. Mr. Schmitt's 
Distelhurst sang two 


solos were well received, and tenor 


Hawley songs with much tender expression, replacing Mr. 


Smock, who likewise fell ill. Accompanist, F, W. Ries- 
berg. 
** * 
Kate Stella Burr played at four musicales last week, 


Her affairs kept 
her up until the wee hours of the morn, and, to quote her 
own words, “I hardly had time to breathe.” As a sample 
of her workdays, here is a list of engagements: 
quartet choir, plays the organ, plays at musicales, coacnes 


with, also, her regular work periods 


Drills a 


singers three mornings every week, at home daily to vis- 
itors from 5 to 6, active either professionally or as a guest 
at many musicales, second vice-president of the New York 


State Music Teachers’ Association, chairman organ de- 
partment of the Woman’s Philharmonic Society. 
* > . 
Mark Fonaroff, the violin teacher, has several testi- 


monials from prominent musical people and authorities, of 
which he avails himself on occasion, among them one from 
the following: 

My Dear Mr. Fowarorr 
this note, which is written t 


I beg your pardon for the tardiness of 
gladly recommend you 
to ask 
H 


say that I shall 


anybody care my opinion 


E. Krensien. 


as a teacher of the violin should 
a matter. Respectfully, 
* 


on so important 
* * 

O. Heywood Winters, the vocal teacher, has taken the 
handsome large studios, 3 and 4, at 98 Fifth avenue, where 
Here he has sunlight 


and air a-plenty, and is in every way better off t 


he will give musicales with pupils. AS 
han where 


Ora 


he was. One of his most prominent pupils is Miss E 
Barnum, the soprano, who sings in a Stamford church, 
and is coming to the front as a solo singer for concerts, 
** * 
Albertus Shelley’s benefit concert at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Harlem, last Friday, drew a goodly audience, who heard 
much music, from a full orchestra of thirty 


variety in 


soli by the concert-giver. The program 
as published here recently out, 
stantial sum was, I trust, taken in for the worthy Shelley. 


pieces, to violin 


was carried and a sub- 


** * 
Professor and Mrs. Kirpal, of Flushing and New York, 
participated in a musicale at Morristown, N. J., at the 


k, Mrs. Kirpal singing 
At the next 
of the 


furnish the 


Frank Marsh last wee 
Miss Briggs. 


home of Mrs 
solos and duets with her pupil 
similar affair young Theodore Lindorff, a pupil 
Kirpals, with Miss Martina 
The Kirpals have tendered the use of their fine 
of the 


Teachers’ As- 


Johnstone, will 
program 
Flushing for one of the meetings 
New York State Music 


sociation, and it will probably meet there soon. 


big residence in 
local section ol the 
** * 


looks 


through the house 


Sandford Norcott has composed two songs, and 
for their appearance in print very soon, 
of Schuberth. Piano 


songs by this talented composer are known, and these new 


pieces, some orchestral works, and 


songs will surely increase the reputation of the composer, 


well known as the organist of the People’s Church, Wash- 


ington square, south 


*’- ¢+ & 


The Seton-Thompson lecture on Lincoln’s Birthday, at 


Carnegie Lyceum, drew a crowded house to hear the 
lecturer on “Animals,” with fine pictures on a screen in 
illustration. The department devoted to Father Bruin was 


allusions, and 
talk as 
borne Earl 
grooklyn on 


especially complete, the lecture full of witty 


Major Pond’s statement that “Mr. Thompson can 


charmingly as he can write” was fully out 


Gulick assisted at the similar lecture given in 


Tuesday. F. W. RIEesBEerG 


ANTED—A young business man in a large Western 


city 
lady, twenty-five to thirty years of age, possessing a fine 


wishes to correspond with a young Jewish 


dramatic soprano voice. Object matrimony. Address 
“M. A. C..” care Mustcat Courter 
LUCILLE STEVENSON, 
SOPRANO. 
Management : 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
522-23 Fine Arts Building, CHICAG®, ILL 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 


Western Managers; HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Eastern Manager: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 


Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 


Me ____.Prager Strasse, 251. 
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The “Rousseau” Method. 


ISS MARY FIDELIA BURT'S success seems not 
only to be steadily growing, but she appears also to 

have scored a remarkable hit. 
One of her pupils, Mrs. Abram Sharpe Smith, studied 
with her only three months. For seven months she dili- 
gently applied this knowledge to different methods of pi- 











patemeveen.. 


cee rcrine |" ere a. ema 





ano music gained in former years, but which had never 
assumed any definite form or plan for practical use. 

Miss Burt’s thorough method seems to have thrown such 
new light on the study of the piano as bids fair to revolu- 
tionize that branch of music. In less than a year Mrs. 
Smith has developed this method called “Rousseau” (by 
courtesy of Miss Burt), giving it practical tests with her 
pupils and meeting with remarkable success. 


Elizabeth Northrop. 


From such distant points as Jacksonville, Fla., and Port- 
land, Ore., come enthusiastic praise for Mrs. Northrop, on 
the occasion of her appearance in those cities, as follows: 

Mrs. Northrop, the soprano soloist, sang “Se Saran Rose,” by 
Arditi, and as an encore she gave “Sweet Miss Industry,” by 
Sousa. She was most pleasing in her personality, and her voice 
gave pleasure and roused much enthusiasm.—Jacksonville Daily 
Florida Citizen. 





Mrs. Northrop, soprano, is new to Portland audiences, though 
no .stranger to Portland people in a social way. She has a clear, 
sweet tone to her voice that made her at once a favorite and 
brought her encores.—Portland Oregonian. 





Gulick in Demand. 

The boy soprano, Earl Gulick, is having a rush of en- 
gagements for the next two weeks, and this is owing in no 
small degree to the effect of his great Boston success. He 
sings as follows: February 8, Newark, Braun concert; Feb- 
ruary 14, Boston, at the Valentine matinee, Tremont Tem- 
ple; February 16, Carnegie Lyceum, Major Pond lecture; 
February 17, Boston again, Seton-Thompson lecture on 
“Animals”; February 206, recital at Vassar College, and two 
engagements just filled were in New York, February 
13, at the Langtry lecture, and in Boston the same evening 
at the Montauk. In March he will go to Rochester, remain- 
ing some time with the Tissot paintings. 





Mocs-Finkel Invitations, 

At 251 Fifth avenue, on Saturday afternoon of this week, 
3 to 6 Pp. M., the well-known teacher, Madame Finkel, and 
Miss Mocs, who is also becoming prominent as a singer and 
teacher,’ will receive at the handsome studio of the former. 
Some superior singing may be looked for, and further ex- 
emplification of the Finkel method, which is unique, will 
demonstrate its superiority. 





De Zielinski Chamber Music. 

This trio is composed of J. de Zielinski, piano; George A. 
Goold, violin, and Tom Goold, ’cello, who at the last con- 
cert were ably assisted by Mrs. F. W. Taylor, soprano. The 
programs present many unique features, both in typography 
and musical make-up. 


MADELINE 





HILLER, 


Dannreuther Quartet in Manchester. 


N the occasion of a recent visit to Manchester, Vt., 

the local press was full of praises for the work of the 

quartet, one of the most enthusiastic being the Manchester 

Mirror, from which we clip the appended from out a col- 
umn-long review of the concert: 

The Mozart Quartet, which opened the program most auspiciously, 
was more familiar to the music lovers present, yet as its gentle notes 
stole out on the air they took on a new meaning, which will 
linger like a benediction in the hearts of those who listened. 
Mr. Dannreuther played the solo part in the Bach aria superbly 
and was nobly sustained by the quartet. He is an accomplished and 
conscientious artist, playing with a large tone and exquisite ex- 
pression. 

Having made a thorough study of quartet playing, he knows 
how to blend his power with that of the others, and he does not 
seek by various flourishes to convey the impression that he is the 
first violin, while the others are merely subordinafes. He plays 
simply as one of four equal parts necessary to a complete whole. 

The Godard Menuet was one of the most taking selections. * * * 
The Hansen Serenade won an encore * * * and the Rauch- 
enecker Quartet was a fitting climax, and played with a spirit and 
exactness which showed perfect familiarity. * * * The work of 
the quartet was flawless, and found an answering appreciation in 
the hearts of the audience. The hall was completely filled by the 
large audience. 








Combs Conservatory of Music. 


On Wednesday evening, January 31, in the concert hall 
of the Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 1331 
South Broad street, Philadelphia, an interesting musical 
event was a recital given by a number of the advanced pu- 
pils. The program was particularly well presented. 

The pupils performing it certainly displayed great talent 
in their interpretation; in fact, the entire program reflected 
great credit upon Prof. Gilbert R. Combs and his able 
faculty. 

Those who participated were Misses Nellie Robinson, 
Emma Barr, Mabel Powell, Georgie Reed, Rose Lieber- 
mann, Mary Mac Cart, Jennie Courtnell, Althea J. Cush 
ing, Bertha Swayze, Anna Jenks, Pearle Landis, Louise De 
Ginther, Mrs. J. W. Groff, Messrs. R. G. Pierson and How 
ard Gery. 





Frederic Howard in England. 


Some time ago, when this baritone sang in England, the 
London Telegraph said of him: 

Frederic Howard is an American singer who has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of Stockhausen’s instruction. The quality of his voice is 
excellent, and for showing its culture and training he could hardly 
have made a better choice than he did in singing three of Schu- 
mann’s most charming songs. The delicate and tender ““Wun- 
derschonen Monat Mai” contrasted with the favorite “Two Grena- 
diers” with its martial refrain of the well-known marsellaise. He was 
twice recalled, but declined the wished for encore. 

Mr. Howard is in increasing demand, and it is but a 
question of time and opportunity when his merits as Lieder 
singer will become known. This is his specialty, as men- 
tioned in our review of his singing at the last Dannreuther 
Quartet concert, and in the sketch presented in these col- 
umns last week. 





Miss Sally Frothingham Akers. 


Miss Sally Frothingham Akers will give two song re- 
citals at Sherry’s on the mornings of February 19 and 26, 
at 11:15 o'clock. On the 19th she will be assisted by Rob- 
ert Stuart Pigot, when for the first time in America the 
musical idyl by Liza Lehmann, ‘Good Night, Babeite!” 
will be sung. At the piano will be Mrs. Charles B. Foote; 
violin, Miss Emma Pilat; ’cello, Lillian Littlehales. 

At the concert of the 26th Miss Akers will be assisted 
by Heinrich Meyn and her own quartet, “The Singing 
Girls.” 





Winters-Barnum. 


O. Heywood Winters’ pupil, Miss E. Ora Barnum, seems 
to have made a decided success at her appearance as soloist 
at a concert in Norwalk recently. Said the Sentinel of that 
city: “Miss Barnum is the soprano of Dr. Vail’s church in 
Stamford. She has a voice of great power and sweetness, 
her stage presence and her pretty face are winning and her 
execution remarkable. Nothing could be more satisfying 
than her musical feeling and interpretation. Certainly 
Norwalk, which has much musical appreciation, will be 
anxious to hear her again. 


Music in London. 


MUSGRAVE CRESCENT, WALHAM GREEN, | 
LONDON, January 27, l9vu, 
HAVE little to add about general matters. Lady Music 
is, like Ladysmith, in a tight place, and musicians, like 
a Highland brigade on a kopje, pelted on all sides. Every 
week sees dozens of engagements of all kinds cancelled, and 
every week sees hundreds of requests for “your kind as- 
sistance” at a patriotic concert. One professor says he has 
been requested to supper at no less than seventy-one A. B. 
C’s. If you do not know what this is, I can interpret it as 
Absentminded Beggar Concerts. That lates: production o* 
Kipling’s muse is of course sung vociferously at all these 
affairs with a persistence that make people ask who is the 
absentminded beggar. Is it Buller or Methuen? There is 
no truth in the report that Sir Arthur is writing a march, 
“The Absentbodied Beggar,’ dedicated to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught. 

At one A. B. C. at Albert Hall there was a great gather- 
ing of Yorkshire and Welsh bands, no less than ten with 
strange names appearing. Considering that these bands 
consist of workingmen, miners, iron founders, shipwrights, 
&c., the performances are to be commended. They proved 
that the English workingman—that is, the Celtic and the 
Anglian as distinguished from the Saxon—has patience 
enough and enough love of music to practice till he attains 
a high field of excellence. Several of the bands, too, showed 
true feeling, but as might have been expected, most of them 
acted on theory that the first duty of a member of a brass 
band is to blow. 

The trumpeter a blast he blew, 

And blasted well he blew it, too, 
describes the performers. Another A. B. C. is to take place 
at the same place on February 12, and Vert is selecting the 
vocalists or persuading them to sing for nothing, and on 
February 19 there is to be a terror, a concert by 500 man- 
dolins, guitars, lutes, &c. 

The Pops have distinguished themselves by having no 
piano solo at a late concert. The star was Kuhlfeld, the 
clarinetist, who played Mozart’s A major Quartet, Bee- 
thoven’s B flat Trio and a piece by a young Bohemian, 
Rable, who was a success last year. The violinist Kruse 
was applauded in Spohr’s Adagio, and gave the “Abendlied’ 
as encore. 

The official program of the Philharmonic Society has not 
reached me yet. The concerts are to be seven, under the 
baion of Mr. Cowen. They will have all the pianists, 
Paderewski, Rosenthal, Dohnanyi, Lamond, Carrefio, &c. 
When Paderewski comes we shall hear Cowen’s new work 
in B flat for pidno and orchestra. Other engagements are 
not yet settled, but we shall have Rose Ettinger and Clara 
Butt, some new orchestral works conducted by Dvorak, 
and, for the first time at the Philharmonic, Berlioz’s ‘Har- 
old in Italy.” But all these things, like the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony program, are yet to be given us. As usual, Mr. 
Dolmetsch will have a concert on old instruments, and 
Rosenthal, Plunket Greene, &c., will do their turns at va- 
rious places. 

Now listen. A new building, the Queen’s Opera House. 
is to be erected in Langham place, and give opera ten 
months in the year. It will seat 3,000 people, and the prices 
will be one-half those at Covent Garden. The season will 
begin October next. The manager and promoter is our old 
friend, Colonel Mapleson. How many opera houses has the 
veteran started? How many have never materialized? 

AOD. 





Mme, Carrington Married. 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Monday.—A cablegram received to 
day by R. E. Beeson, of this city, announced the marriage 
in London of his sister, Madame Abbie Beeson Carrington, 
the American opera singer, to Prof. Wilbert Lewys, di- 
rector of the Virgil Clavier music schools, of London and 
Berlin. 
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Andromede. 


24 Rue TAITBOUT, renee, 
January 2, 1900 


Andromeda, was the daughter 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


NDROMEDE, or 
of the King of Ethiopia. 

Not satisfied with all the advantages coming 
to her through a rare and luxuriant beauty, the 





young lady must needs go down to the banks of the Red 
Sea waters, and taunt the mermaids with the superiority of 
her personal possessions over theirs, and her joy in the 
fact. 

The mermaids, endured the 


like all 


ume, 


watery individuals, 
annoyance for some but finally decided to put an ef 
fective end to it. 

lt may be imagined that these nice little swimming girls 


with pretty curling tails, Nile green dominoes, and floa.ung 


tresses, were great favorites with old Neptune, the man 
with the fork. 

One fine stormy day after that he had made a meal of 
some hundred or two good merchant vessels, they all 
flocked about him, their fins in his beard, and in silvery 
scales, sparkling shakes and angry turns, related to him 
their grievance, invoking his intercession to free them 


from it. 

With a parting kiss, a pat of the fork handle, 
of the foot, them all 
business on a band of shining ripples, promising, 


and a kick 
about their 


“We'll 


waters with his he sent 
see!” 

Having been himself snubbed by 
who flirted with him, but who, through fear of him, 


the beautiful princess, 
Ww ould 
never come to bathe in his waters, and thus having his own 
little account to settle, Old Neptune made a lever of the 
girls’ complaint, and decided to finish with the daughter of 
Ethiopia. 

So he called up the Dragon of the Deep and held a con- 
ference with him upon the subject. 

The Dragon, whose two ruling qualities were insatiable 
hunger and limitless resource of ferocious ingenuity for the 
appeasing of it, was not long in devising a plan for the sat 
isfaction of the himself included—c’est en- 
tendu! 

He suggested to Neptune the 
princess be first chained up against one of the rocks of the 
coasi, in full sight of the fair ladies of the deep, in order 
that they might feast their indignant eyes, first upon her 
discomfiture, then upon the spectacle of her beautiful body 
being picked to pieces and finally upon the 
grand spectacle—climax—the descent of the remains down 


his own throat of fire and smoke! 


entire band, 


that lovely, boasting 


by the vultures, 


* * * 
The next time that Miss Princess came down to the 
water's edge to mock, her jeers were quickly turned to 


prayers and wails. No sooner had she daintily tucked about 
the skirt of her robe in form of a cushion on the stony 
bank, than up came a giant Wave—messenger of Mr. Nep 
tune—and whipping her off in a twinkling upon his broad 
back, landed her in a rock-niche, evidently consecrated to 


MILDENBERG, 


Studio: Steinway Hall, New York. 








had a stout hasp-pin been 
with a long, 


Siiieiaads victims, for here 
planted in the rock by Vulcan, 
at.ached. 

Making a loop of one end of the chain, this was disposed 
around the delicate waist of the young Ethiopian m form 
of a girdle. 

Pianting her pretty feet, as the roots of a tree, in the 
water, there was she lef: to listen to the rhythmic growling 
of the deep, the monotonous moaning of the wind, and the 
rasping jeers of the charming fish-women, who were no’ 


strong chain 


slow in circling around to gaze upon her. 

They comforted her with thoughts of the pleasure she 
should now have contemplating herself in the waier, the 
nice flirtations she should have by and by with the hungry 
sea birds, and later on with the ardent old Dragon monster 


himself, who indeed knew how to make love to pretty 
princesses, who had no better manners than to taunt her 
betters. 

Poor Androméde plead and moaned and wepi, and her 


bitter and despairing cries mingled with the desolate sounds 
of the place. 
But even the sometimes weary of 


the wind die 


most mahcious must 


vengeance, the most angry sea be calm itself, 


and even Old Neptune himself, it is said, is not 
Naught but the eternal pulse-beat 


for a time, 
averse to a nap betimes 
of Nature the surging sigh of the deep 
of 
and ardent 
manner from her suf- 


remained alive 


During one of those moments calm, 


whole soul went out in one urgent call to Su 


released in some 
renounced all 
only to be released from her agonies. 


preme Force, to be 


ferings. She claims on beauty, happiness, 


even love itself, 
A wrench more terrible than the rest passed through her. 
she was about 


She thought that her heart broke, and that 


Her head dropped upon her breast, and she lost 


to die 


sense of all. 


** * 

Like dawn stealing through night shadows, she felt 
rather than heard a faint, faint new rhythm, as of hoof 
beats from afar—so far. Plainer and more firm and clear 


it reached the ear as a real thing. 

The pulse beat called upon hers, and new life began to 
sieal back through her veins. With a shudder the blood 
began to creep back and forth, the flesh began to thrill, the 


it grew tll 


drooping head to rise 
Higher, higher, firmer, stronger, but always higher, it 
rose till her eyes were fixed upon the heights above, for 


there it was that the hoof-beats sounded. 


Nearer and nearer they came, plainer, stronger and more 
A galloping courser was in the air above and de 


the 


distinct 
scending. A new light came to her eyes, and she saw 
charger coming nearer and nearer, with wings, noble head, 
luminous eyes, dilated nostrils and luxuriant mane that rose 
and fell with the leaps through space. 

Upon his back was a Knight, noble and beautiful, 


and power written in every 


with 


the face of a god, eyes of fire, 
fibre of his splendid body. 
Nearer 
ledge of rock 
of his sword, th 


the 
with 


till they land 


is chained, 


nearer they 
Androméde 
e Knight severs the chain, 


and come, upon 


to which when, 


one stroke and— 


Androméde is free! 


*>- + * 


The young Knight was Perseus, or Persée, son of Jupiter, 


a sort of Siegfried-Quixote among the gods, who roamed 


about through earth and heaven, freeing captives, aveng- 
ing wrongs, and setting things to rights generally, espe 
cially among the “beau sex.” 


Pegassus or Pégase, had 
in token of 
The blood 


became this won- 


The winged charger Pegasus, 
been presented to him, by Minerva, I believe, 
his having cut open the curly head of Medusa! 
which flowed from the head, 
derful horse, endowed with wings, the power to carry its 
rider to. limitless heights, and of, with a simple hoof-beat, 
hope and oblivion to flow in a 


it appears, 


causing the source of joy, 
fountain from rude mountain sides. 

Perseus, although much in vogue among the ladies and 
having mingled in many a battle on their account, had 
never had his own heart touched by Cupid’s dart till on 
this his first visit to the bleak, bare rock of Androméde 

Without as much as a by-your-leave to the court of Ethi- 
opia or a message to Mermaid or Dragon, he snatched 
the fair princess to his arms and, remounting his charger, 
sped with her through space to the clouds. 


eS A 


Almost every form of “divine spark” has been struck to 
flame by contact with this dramatic legend. It 
represented by all arts to symbolize various things 
mean woman’s resort to 


has been 
By some it has been made to 
contemplation of art literature, poetry, &c., 
the grinding cares of earth. Others again have made it 
typify love coming into a woman’s life, lifting her out 
of and above all other feeling for the time being. A large 
number have made it symbolize woman in the fierce, rough 
and cruel battle with life, turning to man for rest, protec- 
| tion, guidance and care. 

One good little Frenchman especially, by the name of 
Michelet, laid down the law for the gentlemen in a par- 
| ticularly rigorous fashion, so much so indeed as to leave 


as release from 


Androméde’s. 











women little more to do than to exist. Some people 


might be benefited by looking up the matter. 
** * 


There are two words to be said about this thing of a 
woman’s turning to man for “care and protection from the 
strife and ills of life.” 

li man love with a woman and when 


with her, 


a is in in love 


He is then capable of add- 
Lifted out of 


this is all very well 


ing much to her happiness himself by an 


extra impulsion of selfish interest, he is for the moment 
transfigured, transformed, illuminated, inspired; with in- 
tuition, observation, faculty for seeing, hearing, under- 


standing and knowing something of her, her needs and 
her wishes. 
If and when that impulsion is 


there 


past, is not there, is gone 
in all earth's crea- 
devoid of sen- 


That which 


by or has not come, is no object 


absolutely 


so 


tion so blind, deaf and dumb 
sibility toward her needs and desires as man 


he becomes most like is one of Rodin’s statues—a shape- 
less, conformationless mass—a block—of stone, wood or 
paper, as the case may be. One might imagine a coating 
of pitch poured over him, sealed at both ends, so obtuse 
does he become Moles, bats and sponges are intuitive 
compared with him 

** * 

It is not that he becomes ungenerous, cruel, bad or 
brutal, or even ill-mannered Not that at all by any 
means, It is that he loses the power to see, to compre- 
hend. He cannot help himself. He is hardly to blame 
in the matter, but the fact remains the same 

The woman may be gold, silver or diamond in charac- 
ter; may be angelic, tender, ideal; may be rich in temper- 
ament, temper, passion, grace, even beauty; may be a 
marvel of skill, tact, utility; it is all pearls before swine if 
he does not happen to be in love with her. That is, gen- 


erally. There are always exceptions to all things 
What a hulk of stupidity a man can be toward a woman 


if not in love with her! 
For a man’s love is usually only an intensification of 
natural and educated self-interest. Present, as in the case 


of any trade, game of cards, plan of ambition or acquisi- 
tion, all his faculties are sharpened. There is nothing he 
does not see to do; he thinks, he feels, he sees, compre- 
hends, vibrates. He is all there. That is woman's one 


that is woman’s hour; 
She had better make 


opportunity on earth for happiness; 
that is the real queendom of earth 


most of it while it lasts. It is her Heaven, with a cap- 


Bal Bay 
But inasmuch 


the 


and Paradise without a Par 


as neither he, nor she, nor we, nor they, 
morning or midday, when 
that exaltation is going to leave him; know that 
and does not hold himself responsible 


a 


know the moment of day, night, 


when we 
he is not responsible 


the then, 


this thing of turning t 
hazardous 


indeed, 
of the 


happine Ss 


feeling, 
taken in 
bid 


wide 


for 
out wet, is a risky 


It 


ts truths and 


man be 


and uncertain for certainly must be 


made with eyes open to 1 facts, as well 


as to its possible beauties 


* > * 


By the Androméde symbol, some women are made to 


turn to work, 
excitement to get their feet out of billowy waters 
» at both ends, and many go down un- 


to career, to ambition or to distraction and 
This is 


burning the candle 


der the double strain, where one is uplifted bv it 

Some suffer without either work or distraction; they go 
down all the sooner 

The one who is really uplifted, exalted, saved, is the 


thing, but real 


for art, 


that is not the 
some kind, 
The woman who seethes 
forth the 
and mounts the 


possessor of gift, not talent; 
gilt 
spirituality 


inspirational, creative of science, 


literature, humanity, 
through 
which was sent through her to humanity, 
heights of Destiny with unseen wings. She is the one who 
of man, who is made capable of 


spiritual conception brings message 


discovers the insufhciency 
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turning her back upon him and of thrilling to a new and 
surer life. 

This is the woman who escapes; this the one who is 
really “released.” She loses much—aye, she loses much! 
No one knows better than she what she does lose. It is a 
death in life for a time. But she loses the other way; loses 
much and suffers death in life and goes down. Why not 
suffer a bit more and rise? 

Rise above it; get away from it; get up and out of it and 
move and mount. Instead of contemplating a stricken fate 
in the waters about one’s feet, why not lift the head and 
strain the eyes into the heights, where the new rhythm 
throbs in unseen force? 

The endowed woman should live on her knees before 
her gift—not for the result of it, nor for herself through it, 
but for this divine power to lift the head and to look for 
deliverance from on high, where the inspiration of her 
destiny is traced. 

For this is her sole deliverance, her only escape, her 


And this is the real Androméde! 
+ ~ x 


sure release. 


Linneé, the botanist, has put a dainty and poetic turn to 
the legend by baptizing a plant family “The Andromédes.” 
It is a dainty little heathery thing, which grows on bare 
rocks and marshy sides, its little roots constantly in water, 
the flower turned sadly down, contemplating its fate, dur- 
ing winter. But in summer, when the water goes down, 
its roots are dry, its little head turned heavenward, and its 
name—‘‘Andromede”! 

* * * 

Augusta Holmés has just achieved a work in music on 
this subject. It is a symphonic poem, short, strong and 
dramatic, representing the captivity of the princess, her 
despair mingling with the voices of the deep, the chevauchée 
of the charger coming toward her, and the gradual mount 
and fading into space. It is dramatic, passionate, forceful 
and well shaded. Many harmonies are new and interest is 
maintained to the end. 

Of course, a piece almost always loses by having a re- 
ceding climax. The question arises if it would not have 
been better if more had been made of the deliverance, the 
end coming in the climax of emancipation. Deliverance is 
what people need anyway; what comes to them after does 
not so much matter. That takes care of itseli anyhow. 

Further, it would have been more effective had the surg- 
ing of the deep, with which the poem admirably opens, 
been retained throughout, as a sort of background or per- 
spective of the facts in the case. This, while symmetriz- 
ing the nature picture, could have symbolized at the same 
time the philosophy underlying the legend. 

But the symphonic poem was a success as it was. 
Madame Holmes is to be congratulated. 

FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 


Gabrilowitsch. 


O UR Mr. Floersheim informs us from Berlin that he had 

the honor of a visit from Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the re- 
nowned Russian pianist, who informed him that he was 
engaged for a large number of concerts next season in 
the United States and that he will play the Everett con- 
cert grand piano. 


Hadden-Alexander at Elmira. 


M** ALEXANDER’S appearance at the Elmira 
College School of Music last week was a real tri- 








umph for her. This was the program she played: 
Pamtetste eat Wugee, GB silat... caccccnccscccenssocenenseds Bach-Liszt 
Two old French dances— 
BD TORUS cciccccsicccvccccsctesssesbetansesaneeaetn Rameau 
Menuet ...... Boccherini-Joseffy 
Sonata, op. 22, G mino Schumann 
ents GO, iniccccrconscnccntandindsaianedeiemene Chopin 


(Orchestral accompaniment on second piano.) 
Miss Broughton. 








Two so ngs (transcribed by Liszt)— 
Hark! Hark! the Lark!........00. ceepecsooeooccocoocces’ Schubert 
Py. Eeeeie BEM dst nde cvdibobiacsesens 
BOGE, GU GR, TRG Sodec cbieceduvedsscmmessddocese cevcceccsvces 
DOPODIOR 66 i665 5 00085 K5sbs Se nsbeaeeaevaccbecceseotlseccselebiase 
Gavot 0064 kdncig peebebethe hie mbibendseeetecenlindel Sgambati 
Pes ther Carneval, Ninth Hungarian Rhapsody... 

The Daily Advertiser of the next day said in part: 

Her listeners are infected by her personal charm, and as they 
see that she is playing all the wonderful, intricate music because she 
lcves to do it, and because her heart is wrapped up in it, they 
forget the mere spectacle of her tremendous technical equipment, 
the rare brilliancy and mechanical completeness of her interpreta- 
tions, in listening to the music which she is creating from her 
inner consciousness. She plays so easily and gracefully that some 


times one scarcely realizes what an amount of vital energy she is 
really putting into her execution. 
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CINCINNATI, February 10, 1900. 


HE seventh Symphony concert under Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s direction to-night offered the following pro- 


gram: 

Symphony, From the New World....... peccoscosccosescsssecors Dvorak 

Cent BP FF Mere cbnnes cncccceneencorsececnesecesoneseneneed Chopin 
De Pachmann. 

Galen tp TE NG ve kcdwencecscvcecdvestacrsnvessdeseepsscepes MacDowell 


I never heard the orchestra play any better than it did 
in the Symphony. In fact the reading of the Larghetto 
was something to be remembered. It was poetry from be- 
ginning to end. The woodwind commanded a uniformly 
mellow and musical tone quality. There was a clearness in 
the interpretation of all the movements that made the beau- 
ties of the music and its marvelous coloring plainly in- 
telligible and enjoyable. 

The orchestral divisions worked well together with de- 
termination, unity of purpose and a splendid esprit du 
corps. The attack was uniformly prompt. There was but 
one defect, and that, as usual, was in the horns and brass. 
Their playing was blurred and crude more than once. 
There is but one remedy for this defect, for it appears at 
each and every concert. Weed out the defective material 
and substitute better that will be on an equal plane of 
merit with the woodwind and strings. The orchestral sup- 
port in the Concerto was exceptionally good—prompt and 
incisive. The character of the Suite in all its movements 
was well brought out. 

De Pachmann was received with something akin to an 
ovation from the audience. At the afternoon performance 
he responded to five encores, and he gave three to-night. 
His playing of the Larghetto in the Concerto was some- 
thing so delicious that it will long linger in the memory. 
No one like he can furnish the same rich background to 
Chopin. He may not be a poet ex natura, but he has dis- 
sected Chopin so thoroughly that he can present him just 
as he is and as he ought to be played. 

Paderewski played one recital in Music Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon. 

** * 

One of the most talented vocalists in the city is Miss Jes- 
sie L. Thompson, who sang at the Woman’s Club concert 
last Friday. She has a rich mezzo soprano voice, true to 
the pitch, full of expression and thoroughly musical. She 
is a pupil of Mrs. Wm. Alpin. J. A. Homan. 





A Possible Means of Learning French. 
HE young, wide-awake and progressive head of a 
French school in Paris, M. Dumartheray, listening 
with solicitude to the complaints of foreigners on all sides 
as to the lack of practicality by French teachers in reach- 
ing results, resolved to look into the methods by which 
Americans are taught their own language in our public 
schools, and to base his teaching of French npon the same 
system. 

Convinced of the possibility of its successful iethenten 
in his own case, he organized first of all the means for 
putting it into execution. 

He opened a class in the very midst of the grand boule- 
vards, a few steps from the Opera, at 14 Rue Taitbout, mak- 
ing it possible for the place to become known and reached 
by the greatest number of people. 

He arranged that this class should be taught together 
“in class,” as with us, the early principles of the language, 
which are purely mechanical, and consequently possible of 
presentation to several persons at a time. 

He arranged that the price to this class should be merely 
nominal—1 franc for each person—in order that these 
first principles, which necessitate incessant daily repetition, 
should be made possible to all. 

A pupil can easily and willingly pay 1 franc six times 
a week to have something definite, clear and exact at the 
end, instead of 5, 10 and 15 francs two or three times a 
week, with nothing but a vague torment of impossibility 
in exchange for all that wasted money. 

He arranged that (for the present) the class should meet | 
in the evening to make it possible for those to attend to- | 
gether who might have other lessons at various hours of | 
i“ day. 

Evening in Paris is a precious part of the day which is | 


cans in the city sitting around in hotel and boarding house 
parlors, using breath in the most senseless, aimless and 
banal—almost idiotic—conversation (?) 

Much beiter stir themselves after dinner, put on hats and 
capes and run down to the class, where every evening is 4 
sure and steady gain in the acquisition of a new language 
in the coufhttry io which it belongs and from the lips of a 
teacher who does not speak a word of English. 

Families with children and friends visiting the city, even 
for a short time, can at least see just where they are in 
regard to the language and how it should be commenced 
by other teachers they may happen to have elsewhere. For 
students studying singing in the city the work is not only 
inyaluable, but imperative. It is our way of teaching lan- 
guage applied to French. 

<= * 

Details of the actual work done in the class are extremely 
interesting, and will be given here later on. 

Results speak for themselves. The class has so grown 
in numbers that a larger salle is already called for, also the 
formation of a similar school in the Trocadéro quarter. A 
similar class during the day time is also requested. 

Inasmuch as this is an entirely new effort put forth in 
the interest of Americans in Paris, who have an interest in 
acquiring the French language, it is requested that all such 
in the city or coming to it will come forward and aid in the 
movement, either by attendance, by counsel and suggestion, 
or even by kindly sympathy. 

Helpful communications on the subject may be addressed 
here to me, 24 Rue Taitbout, demands for admission to the 
school to 14 Rue Taitbout. 

Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 


The Bach Singers. 


ANY lovers of pure music were attracted to Men- 
delssohn Hall Tuesday evening to learn something 
from the program presented at the first concert by the 
Bach Singers of New York. The new organization, of 
which Theodore BjOérksten is the musical director, was 
formed, as its name indicates, for the lofty purpose of 
reviving the forgotten works of the great John Sebastian 
Bach. The active members of the society who took part 
in the concert are as follows: 

Soprani—Miss Eda Aberle, Miss Evelyn Henry, Miss 
Ruth Martin, Miss Agnes Sheffield, Miss Martha Strick- 
land. 

Alti—Mrs. Brooks, Miss Grace Carroll, Mrs. Wilson 
Cushman, Mrs. A. H. Haskell, Mrs. Walter Robinson, 
Miss Mary Gordon Thunder. 

Tenori—Alfred Cornell, Robert Hiller, Seldon Marvin, 
Walter Robinson, W. K. Squire. 

Bassi—Mr. Blight, Joseph Hagstrém, Gustave Holm, 
Robert Hosea, Patrick Motley, Wilfred Watters. 

The published list of subscribers includes a number oj 
people prominent in the social as well as musical circles 
of the metropolis. The compositions heard at the concert 
were the sacred or New Year's cantata, “Jesu nun sei 
gepreiset,” in chorus, soli and orchestra; the “Echo” aria, 
from “Hercules in Indecision;” the Sonata in E flat major, 
arranged for the orchestra; the Easter cantata, “Bide With 
Us;”-a “Sanctus,” a secular cantata, “Von der Vergung- 
samkeit,” and a music drama, “Touet Ihr Pauken.” 

The soloists were Mme. Gadski, Mme. Agnes Janson and 
Robert Hosea. Chorus and soloists were assisted by an or- 
chestra. The intelligent listeners in the audience were im 
pressed with the earnestness of Mr. Bjérksten’s efforts, al 
though the performance of the evening was by no mean, 
finished. The orchestra, as is constitutionally the case -n 
New York, was pretty poor, and not much can be said for 
the soloists. The tone quality of the chorus was excellent, 
and there can be no doubt that by the time the next concert 
is given, the attack and precision may equal the purity and 
freshness of the voices. The “Sanctus” was beautifully 
sung. The best features of the New .Year’s cantata were 
marred by the cornets, which were played badly out of tune. 
It is a pity that the men who provided the orchestra did not 
send trumpet players instead of cornetists, but most likely 
players of the fimer brass instruments were not available 
at this season. 

Gadski’s voice sounded worn, and she proved unequal to 
the last aria. It is stupid to expect her to sing such works 
satisfactorily. Miss Janson, the contralto, possesses a 
good organ, but her delivery was decidedly amateurish. 
Mr. Hosea sang his small solo very well indeed. Her- 
mann Hans Wetzler orchestrated the organ sonata for the 
orchestra and conducted it at the concert, but this feature 
was entirely superfluous, and reflected small credit upon 
the transcriber. The second public concert will be given 
Thursday evening, April 26, but it must be better than the 
first. Do Do not | let us commit seerilege with Bach. 


‘BARRON 


BERTHALD. 


In America Scason 1899-1900. 


| Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., New York, 
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The Siemens Piano Recital 


ISS FRIEDA SIEMENS gave a piano recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon and pre- 
sented the following program: 














Fantaisie, C moll.........sceccccccsccccccccccccerecscecsecesesseees Bach 
BORGIR, GPs Bi ee Bec cccccecccccencetesvesbecsaesnecesubesers Beethoven 
Tetermenne, OP. 827, NO. 2... ccccccccccccsccccccccccccccsccecese Brahms 
Ballade, op. 118, No. 3......ceccccccceccccccececcecessnesess ....- Brahms 
Variations Serieuses, Op. §4.......sscecccscececsercesevess Mendelssohn 
Intermezzo (Faschingsschwank)........ aewenenouweuinae Schumann 
PORCINE, GR. GB... ceccccccsovecencdoncqcoceseauprecoceececsooserl chumann 
Ken Gee TORRE, GR. Dicks ccccesectsvoccesccccccveccogeosceseses Schumann 
Be cv obee ses cocsscswsmcmencesdococcecosssineee Moszkowski 
Prelude, op. 20, No 17....... Sedeotepeded ipakivenbousnnas Chopin 
PROG: GE, GE Bele Bosvaveccccneccesecepees EP ee 
Valse, op. 42...... peaenhees pecseeerccctorveteess .--Chopin 
Siegmund’s Liebesgang, Wablkiire................+++- Waegner-Brassin 
I BR EE ee oer ... Wagner-Brassin 
Valse de Ballet, op. 18, NO. 1.......c..sscccccsccccecscccccescers Poldini 


This trying scheme has certainly the merit of novelty, 
for there is not too much Chopin and no Liszt numbers. 
It was a pleasure to hear the Bach C minor Fantasie, 
which has been so lovingly annotated by Von Biilow and 
often played by him in his recitals. The E flat Sonata, 
too, has not been heard recently and was another of Von 
Biilow’s favorites, especially the scherzo. We liked less 
the Schumann group, for mood and key color did not 
blend well. The Moszkowski selection is one of those 
superfluous and impertinent bits of brilliancy that de- 
mand no particular comment 

Miss Siemens has artistically matured greatly since her 
appearance some years ago as a wonder child. There is 
nothing of the unripe in her performance, nothing of 
catch-penny, juvenile brilliancy. Indeed, if fault may be 
found it is for the ultra-seriousness and sobriety of such 
a young girl’s style and execution All she does shows 
solidity of training and intellectual dignity. She thinks 
as well as feels, and there is besides a deep poetic vein 
that was revealed in Brahms, Chopin and Schumann 
The Bach Fantaisie was delivered with strong rhythmic 
life and appropriate dynamics. There was the proper 
note of reticence and a happy musical feeling. In the 
Sonata Miss Siemens made many excellent points. Her 
grasp of its formal side was admirable, and emotionally 
there was nothing to be desired. The Scherzo might 
have been more buoyant, more vivacious, yet the tempo 
was a genuine allegretto. This movement is usually 
taken presto. There was breadth in the allegro and 
humor in the presto. With Brahms the pianist is in 
evident sympathy. The E flat Intermezzo is a real Ber- 
ceuse. For a motto the composer has affixed Herder’s 
Schlaf Sanft. Mein Kind,” from his Scottish Volkslieder, 
and the piece has indeed a Gaelic ring. The G minor 
Ballade was given with power and sonorous amplitude 
Mendelssohn's beautiful 
discrimination, and technically were child's play for the 


“Variations” were read with 


pianist. Her strong romantic bent was displayed in the 
Schumann music, in the E flat minor Intermezzo, the 
Romanze in F sharp and “In der Nacht,”’ the lat er being 
taken at a very rapid pace. Moszkowski’'s platitudinous 
“En Automne,” which might as well be called anything 
else, was fluently delivered Che beautiful C sharp minor 
Nocturne, with its gloomy coloring and sinister motive, 
was amazingly well interpreted. Poetic in intention, rich 
in touch, Miss Siemens here demonstrated her musical 
temperament. She did very well with the A flat Prelude, 
but the Valse should have been speedier, lighter in tonal 
texture. Wagner is never very satisfactory on the key- 
board, but this young artist’s lyric and dramatic gifts 
enabled her to set forth the content as well as the diffi- 
cult arabesques of Brassin’s paraphrases. The Poldini 
Valse afforded an opportunity for the purely bravura, 
and here, too, Miss Siemens is at home. Astonishing is 
her versatility. Her wrists are tireless and elastic, her 
range of color delicate and large, her fingers wonderfully 
articulated, her rhythmic sense keen and her endurance 
remarkable. This recital has introduced a piano artist in 
Miss Siemens whose future is rich in promise. Her 
audience, a critical one, was enthusiastic in the extreme. 


David C. Hall Dead. 

David C. Hall, founder and leader for many years of 
Hall’s Band, of Boston, died in Boston on Monday, aged 
eighty. For twenty-eight consecutive years he furnished 
the music for the two Fall River boats. Some famous mu- 
sicians played in his band or under his management. A 
widow and three daughters survive him. One, Marguerite 
Hall, is well known as a singer in New York. 





Miss Brema Not to Sing Brunnhilde. 


Miss Marie Brema was originally cast to sing the part 
of Briinnhilde in the performance of “Die Walkiire” to be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 22d inst. 
Important concerts, the dates of which could not be 
changed, prevent her singing in this performance. 


The John Church Company’s Publi- 
cations. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 








Company were performed: 

The Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest........ Horatio W. Parker 
Miss Lucia Fydell (January 16).......... Queen’s Hall, London 
Miss Esther Palliser (January 17).........- Queen’s Hall, London 
Miss Esther Palliser (January 22)........... Wilmslow, England 
Miss Amy Rell (January 24).........+++++ Westminster, England 
Miss Kingston Neele (January 25)........+.+- Wexford, England 

CGS Cp BASED coccwvccccccccccsccccccccvccccoepescesecsss Chaminade 
F. W. Carter (January 17).......cssseccesceeeseeee Ross, England 
F. W. Carter (January 23)........++ssseseerees Evesham, England 
BP. W. Caster Gemuary 26). .ccccccccescccccess Pershore, England 

ee ee cn sdeninks dbdbdrinesvansécndmsoeted Guy D’Hardelot 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (January 20)..Grosvenor square. London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (January 21)...... Baker street, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (January 27)....... Kensington, London 
Miss Hortense Paulsen (January 29).......--+-seeeeseeees London 

Lessons with the Fan..... TE 
Miss Kate Flinn (January 23).......++..- Woburn place, London 

The Sweetest Flower that Blows..........csceeseeceees Cc. B. Hawley 
Miss Gertrude Lonsdale (January 24).......--++++++ Westminster 

DORNER i cncvcncecsoceseabstbesecevesenanccoscesnnccssauneseesenes Tosti 
Miss Ethel Winn (January 26)........0-.sceeeeeeeeeeees London 

Blom Deale ccsccencecccccccccccscccccesccesesccoesoseoeseesses E. Nevin 
Henry J. McKinley......cccsccccccccccssccecccces New York city 

My Hleast Simgs......cccccccccccccscccccsccccccccsccccccess Chaminade 

A Rose Fable pabouinte poedebennnoneseoeses Cc. B. Hawley 
Miss Martha Miner (February 14)...........-. ..New York city 

Danny Deever...........-- pbbeeness seoneneerononesseresn ... Damrosch 
David Bispham (February 10)............+.+- ; Albany, N. Y. 
David Bispham (February 12).........-++se+0+0- Rochester, N. Y. 

Rees Bcc nosencasccssicsvesccoccccsss Horatio W. Parker 

Gane. 2 Baw elh, s.0i0n bas .000es1s00ssesescsesweseoren Horatio W. Parker 
Ernest Sharpe (January 4)........ — , ..-Ottawa, Canada 


Ernest Sharpe (January 26) ...Massey Hall, Toronto 


In Memoriam ‘ ie Liza Lehmann 
BR. &. Piatt CRGRGR @o-ccccccccccccccccces Washington, D. C. 
A Day in Venice (piano suite)..........+«.+-+- , E. Nevin 
Apolio Orchestra (January 31)...........- San Bernardino, Cal. 


The Alexander-Powers Soiree Musicale. 


N Wednesday evening last a host of lovers of both 
branches of vocal and instrumental music gathered 
at Carnegie Hall to enjoy the musical treat prepared by 
Mrs. Hadden-Alexander and Francis Fischer Powers. As 
Mrs. Alexander and Mr. Powers occupy eminent positions 
in the profession, both as teachers and artists, more than 
rdinary interest attached to a function where some of the 
advanced pupils of each would be heard; nor was anyone 
disappointed, for the playing and singing of these pupils 
idded fresh lustre to the reputations of their teachers 

The singing of “Dich theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” by Mrs. Mary Bateman, of Little Rock, Ark., 
was one of the features of the evening. Her beautiful so- 
prano rang out with a sureness and authority that argued 
careful training on the part of the teache: and painstaking 
effort on that of the pupil. 

Miss Martha Starke’s rich contralto voice and style will 
captivate the most critical audience. Her treatment of 
“My Heart Is Weary” (“Nadeshda”), by Goring-Thomas, 
was a noble achievement. Quite as much may be said of 
Miss Mary Lansing, of Troy, who sang the “Lullaby,” by 
Godard, and “Im Herbst,” by Franz, and who is destinec 
to take high rank among artists, as hers is a contralto 
voice of remarkable beauty. In the singing of “Ich stah 
an Zaune” and “Die Nacht ist schwarz,” by Von Fielitz, 
Miss Florence Levi, of Galveston, Tex., displayed a so- 
prano voice of dramatic power and promise; and Mrs 
Clifford Williams, of Macon, Ga., a coloratura soprano, 
sang with finish “Una voce poco fa” (‘Il Barbiere”), by 
Rossini, and “Listen to the Voice of Love,” by Hook 

Among the piano pupils Harry Stewart Briggs—Mrs. 
Alexander's “boy prodigy” -must be mentioned first 
This young man is extraordinary, and his playing, both ir. 
solo work—Romance F sharp, by Schumann, and Prelude 
op. 10, by MacDowell—and with Mrs. Alexander, when 
the larghetto and allegro movements from Chopin's F 
minor Concerto (for two pianos), were played, was worthy 
of high praise. Miss Gerry played “Calirhoe,” by 
Chaminade; Miss Taylor, Polonaise, op. 26, by Chopin, 
and Mrs. Gerry-Jones, “Ouvre tes yeux bleu,” by Mas- 
senet. All of these ladies did excellently well, and their 
teacher, Mrs. Alexander, wound up the program by play- 
ing in a masterly way MacDowell’s “Poem” and “Rigau- 
don,” by Raff. 

Those who will sing at the next musicale are: Miss 
Genevieve Brady, Mrs. Albert Chandler, of Brooklyn; 
Miss Louie Boyd, of Decatur, Ill.; Miss Anme Willing, 
of Troy, N. Y.; Miss Frances Low, of Chicago, IIL; 
George Lenox, of New York, and E. L. House, of Law- 
rence, Kan. 





. : 
Rag-time from Wagner. 
AG-TIME has been given its rating by F. W. Root, mu 
sical authority. He says it bears the same relation 
to the great things of the musical world that Mother 
Goose’s melodies do to the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature. 

While criticising this lowly but extremely popular sort 
of music, Mr. Root says it came from the great maestros 
of the earth. Wagner lapsed into it much after the manner 
of statesmen who sometimes get tired and drop into versi- 
fication. Mozart also had moments of fatigue or exuber- 
ance, when he dashed off a few notes in the measure of 
the cake-walk melody 

Some of the great litterateurs have written along the 
mental altitude of Mother Goose, says Mr. Root, and so 
have Bach and Beethoven yielded to the impulse to put 
their lofty thoughts into sharps and flats that would be ap- 
preciated in Halsted street 

“I would not do away with rag-time’ music,” said Mr 
Root. “If someone should ask me if I would blot out 
Mother Goose’s rhymes, I would unhesitatingly say I 
would not do it. Mother Goose is a good thing in its 
way. So is rag-time. 

“To make the matter plain, rag time is syncopation 


All of the great masters have employed syr ited notes 


That is all right, or the masters would not have done it 
But they did not write all of their works in syncopation 
That shows that syncopation is good for awhile, but we 
do not want too much of it 

“Now, Mother Goose's literature is a good thing, but 
suppose you had nothing else to read, you would get tired 
of it after awhile.” 

“What would you suggest be done about it?” he was 
asked 

“Let it alone. The people who 


1 


ke it may learn after 
awhile to like something else , 
“What objection lies against rag time music 


“It is a repetition of the same thing, that’s all. There is 
nothing else in the world the matter with it As I said, 
if it were not a good thing the masters would not have 
used it.” 

Among many oddities of rag time an example of its 


effect may be seen in the setting of “Old Hundred” to that 


measure 

“There is no such thing as good music or bad music 
said Prof. Emil Liebling. “You may set good music to 
bad or vicious wordings and the music becomes bad by 
implication. So with rag-time It is now lending itself 
to low vaudeville, in the main, and because of that asso 
ciation the music is denounced 

“The song from ‘Carmen,’ ‘Love Is a Wild Bird,’ is 
one of the best examples of rag-time in modern musi 
In the overture to ‘Don Juan,’ by M rt, and in the sixth 
two voiced invention of Bach we have good examples of 


syncopation 
“Rag-time is simply having its day. It will be forgotten 


as a craze in a few years.”—Chicago Tribune 


Like the “ Pied Piper.” 


FINNISH Christmas custom was roduced in 
Worcester vesterday Soon after dinner yesterday 
aiternoon “an enchanter,” a man playing on an rdeon, 
marched through the streets where the natives of Finland 


reside, playing lively tunes The young people hastened 


him about the streets. 


to put on their wraps and followed 


dancing as they went. At 4 o'clock the musician arrived 
in Hibernian Hall, 98 Front street, and in a few minutes 


there were 300 men and women dancing the dances of the 
fatherland. The musician was relieved at times by a vio- 
1 


linist, but the feet never moved so lively as when the ac- 
cordeon was playing. The dance continued until mid 
night.—Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 

Mascagni. 

Mascagni and the City Fathers of Pesaro are it. His 
salary as head of the Conservatory is 7,000 f ws a yea 
to which the city has added 3,000. Tl atte y 
threaten to withdraw, alleging that he neglects his duty at 
the Conservatory by going about on tours or running hither 
and thither to rehearse some of his operas. Mascagni re 
plies that he does not care what they pay; he makes three 
times as much in a week or two’s tournée, and furthermore 
he does not regard the 10,000 francs as a salary paid to him 


for teaching, but as a token of gratitude for the fame and 
prestige that his name gives to the Rossini Conservatory 


Maconda in New Haven. 
Miss Charlotte Maconda, the prima donna of the conecrt. sang and 


conquered, as was predicted of her. She came tr to New 
Haven, but will take away with her the friendly regard of the n cal 
public 

Her first number was Gounod’s aria from “Mirella.” her second 
the Polonaise from Thomas’ “Mignon.’ 

This last was so brilliantly sung that the audience demanded its 
repetition, and with a fine graciousness of manner t! nger re 
sponded, repeating it with even greater fluency of execution than at 
first. New Haven will welcome Miss Maconda at another appearance 


The concert closed with a nautical overture by Mackenzie.—New 
Haven Evening Leader. 
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Sims Reeves on Breathing. 


REATHING is an exercise in itself. Singers should 
not purposely study the anatomica: conditions of the 
throat and lungs; it is with the emotional, not the anatom- 
ical, side of his art that the singer has to do. For the 
practical purpose of singing, a knowledge of the muscles 
of the throat is as useless as a knowledge of the muscles 
of the arm is for the playing of cricket. Cases are not in- 
frequent where these anatomical studies have a tendency 
to set up a sort of nervous dread in the singer that the 
breathing is not being done the correct way. Incorrect 
breathing is an acquired habit, induced sometimes by an 
elaborate means taken to avoid it. A few simple hints are 
all that are necessary; the rest of what is called the art of 
breathing is very much a matter of instinct. 

Avoid breathing through the mouth; whenever possible 
inhale through the nostrils. This allows the nose to purify 
and warm the air before reaching the throat, which needs 
to be warm in order for the production of good tone, It is 
frequently remarked that such and such an artist’s voice 
“improved later in the evening;’ which means that the 
singer's throat became warmed as the concert or opera 
proceeded, and not that the voice improved, though the 
tone may have done so. Breathing constantly through the 
mouth inclines to dry the throat and make the voice husky. 
But it is impossible to sing declamatory music without 
it is even necessary, for ef- 
and in 


breathing through the mouth; 
fect, that the breathing should at times be audible; 
long Handelian passages, and florid music of that descrip- 
what are called half-breaths through the mouth are 
otherwise the singer could not inhale breath and 


tion, 
allowed; 
keep in strict time 

Never heave up the shoulders in the act of taking breath; 
there should be no perceptible movement of the body at all. 
Never take in breath of a sudden when only practicing; 
although the singing of certain passages obliges the per- 
The ribs should expand sideways in the 
falling with each 


former to do so. 
taking of breath—the chest rising and 
phrase. False breathing—such as when a lady’s shoulders 
rise as if they were about to expand like wings—not only 

throat, but makes a disagreeable impression on 
the audience. Singers should once a day practice before 
a looking glass, in order to correct any faults arising from 
defective breathing or from grimace. Breath must never 
be taken between a head note and a chest note; the transi 
tion from the one voice to the other must be done with very 


tires the 


little breath and very softly. 

Nasal singing destroys the carrying power of the voice. 
Voices which are metallic in sound carry best. Singers 
whose voices are naturally soft in quality should therefore 
stridency in tone; and, vice versa, 
too strident should aim at a 
rounder and softer quality. In some halls the reverberation 
blurs the tone of the voice, therefore the singer must ac- 
commodate the amount of tone to the acoustic properties 
of the place where he is singing. In a warm, oppressive 
room, it is necessary to reserve the power of the voice, be- 
cause forcing the voice under such circumstances allows it 
to become easily fatigued and used up. The best way of 
combating an echo in a hall is, never to shout. It appears 
easy to sing in a hall full of vibration, but this i is a decep- 


try to acquire a little 


singers whose voices are 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 
voces a 
610 Ch Building. 
Methods certified ky by European Masters. 














Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the #sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
_4 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


tion. The tone goes all around the singer’s ears, and he 
cannot hear properly when he sings aloud, and so he loses 
control of the tone; it is therefore advisable to sing piano 
and feel the way, as the quieter tone travels better and the 
percussion is not sq great as in a loud, shouting tone. 

Increase and decrease of tone are produced by the breath 
alone. A man in a raging passion will swell the muscles 
of the throat and grow red in the face in attempting to 
give utterance to his anger; but he is, indeed, as the phrase 
goes, “choking himself with rage,” because he is trying to 
get a terrific volume of voice by physical pressure on the 
throat, and the more he swells his veins and muscles the 
less able is he to speak at all. Singers, therefore, should 
not attempt to get a crescendo by pressing the muscles of 
the throat. Command of breath is the only method.— 
Idler, London. 





American Opera. 


Maritana. 
ALLACE’S romantic opera “Maritana” is the work 
presented this week at the American Theatre by 
the Castle Square Opera Company. The initial perform- 
ance took place at the matinee on Monday (Lincoln’s Birth- 
day), and the event marked the return to New York of 
Joseph F. Sheehan, the popular tenor. 

Mr. Sheehan has been in the West singing with the 
branches of Mr. Savage’s company at St. Lowis and Chi- 
cago. His admirers in the audience gave him a welcome. 
In the role of Don Cesar De Bazan he was thoroughly at 
home, and from the beginning to the end he had his audi- 
ence with him. The singer was in good voice and acted 
with his usual warmth. 

Miss Morgan, as Maritana, was hardly equal to the task. 
Earnest work was done by the other members of the com- 
pany. Miss Condon, as Lazarillo the boy, was especially 
fine. 

Miss Berri and Miss Carrington will alternate during the 
week with Miss Morgan, and Mr. Delamotte will sing the 


part of Don Caesar on Mr. Sheehan’s “off” nights. The 
cast follows: 

..D. Eloise Morgan 

I, WF GOI io onc 0int565000bss<esencencces - Maude Lillian Berri 

( ...Mary Carrington 

So Fi ee Se tive ccaccesceccccccscecansns Frank H. Belcher 

Don José de Santarem, his Minister...............++++ William Pruette 


= \ Joseph F. Sheehan 
Bon Coase 0p Dic cp ccecvcoccvesccivevinsiciovs } ag Seneoon 
ee ik ins ci vitadabiecivcsatieneneiade Frank Moulan 
RAI Mearravsdntectaticsvensvberietsnseuisedtnavaia Catharine Condon 





Marchioness de Montefiori..............+++++++e+++++..Maude Lambert 
CRED .occccccccsccccccsvcoveverccocesesosecocgotcooeoss Louis Casavant 
RlaBEO cccccccccvenscecedoccecnneecssdedseecsovesadcsdevesesos John Barry 


Pond-Gulick E “Entertainment. 

Friday evening of this week, the 16i:h, Major Pond and 
Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, will combine in an enter- 
tainment at Carnegie Lyceum, the Major lecturing on “Ce- 
lebrities I Have Known,” and the boy singing. This 
promises to be a most interesting and successful affair, as 
Major Pond’s experience has been world-wide, and as he 
sets forth his various times with celebrities in most enter- 
taining fashion. The last of these “celebrities” to be 
thrown on the screen will be young Earl Gulick. 


eee and Stag ice. 


Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 





London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing. Study of Rep- 

e Practi Many years of experi- 

ence as y tne ‘with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 

Florence, Italy. 
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HE two events of the week in musical circles were the 
reception to Mrs. H. W. Gleason by the Thursday 


Musicale Club at the beautiful home of Mrs. E. J. Phelps 
on Park avenue, and the Apollo Club concert on the evening 
of February 31. 

Mrs. Gleason, the president of the Thursday Musicale, 
who has held the position for eight years, is soon to leave 
for a new home in Boston. It would be impossible to meas- 
ure in words the value of her work and influence in the 
club and community. A musical scholar herself, she thor- 
oughly understood the requirements of its student life. A 
woman possessed of exquisite tact, gracious manner, sympa- 
thetic and appreciative of the most timid student efforts, she 
had grown into the hearts of all musicians and music lovers. 
Minneapolis will feel her loss more than I can express, al- 
though the club retains her services until the close of the 
present season. 

Socially the reception was an elegant affair. The club 
presented Mrs. Gleason with a handsome pin, having for its 
pattern the club emblem—a double branch of laurel joined at 
the stems. This was set with diamonds and other precious 
gems. In addition to this was a diamond solitaire ring. 
am sure that the lovely traits that won her so many friends 
will make themselves felt in her future home. 

The second concert of the Apollo Club occurred on the 
evening of January 31. I was unavoidably absent, but as I 
know well the work of the club and its splendid director, 
Emil Oberhoffer, it goes without saying that it was beyond 
criticism. The assisting artists were Miss Nellie Sabin 
Hyde and Franz Proschowsky. Acton Horton. 


FORT WORTH. 








February 1, 1900 
of this city, was 


ForRT WorTH, Tex, 
OZART HALL, Academy of Music, 
packed to its utmost Monday evening, the attraction 

being Miss Grace Potter’s recital. 

Miss Potter, while very young, has already passed from 
the class known as amateurs, as was proved Monday even- 
ing. She displayed unusual technicism, backed by a clear 
understanding of her numbers. The audience was as criti- 
cal as could be found, and much is expected of her in the 
future by all who were present. Her father is determined 
to give her the best of advantage in America and Europe. 

She is a credit to her teacher, Kenneth M. Bradley, whose 
reputation as a musician and teacher is unexcelled in the 
Southwest. Mr. Bradley is director of the Academy of 
Music, which is making great strides, and promises to be 
one of the leading schools of music in the country. 

Miss Potter was assisted by Mrs. L. B. Ducker, soprano; 
J. D. Walker, tenor; Miss Etta Wilson and K. M. Bradley, 
accompanists. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Huebner will sail for Europe to-day, 
February 14. Mrs. Huebner will study violin in Brussels 
and Mr. Huebner will resume vocal study in Florence, 
Paris and London. 


New York. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 








BELLE NEWPORT, 








Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eant’s ‘Cover Soquarz, Loxpoxn, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 

Bsatablished by the Corporation of London, 1886. 

| acca of Music, Elocution and Languages 
tau 

Teosoviantion, Accompanyin ‘ht Singing q 
Bight Readi: a ncef Ors ‘ 
Operatic and Chamber Music gy Second 
studies at greaily reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prises, &c., given. 

Pees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of +: Professors. Over students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. ft and 
full ore of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 








MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself mently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 

Madame Moriani, 
Baker Street, N. W. 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
Patroa and Honorary my my M. Paperewsxt. 


For spectus apply to th 
_ 2. Clifton Gds., Maids Hill, London, w. 





Mr. ERNEST SHARPE, 


ah, Road, N. W. 
ITAL}. 

















Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 
Operatic Eng its managed and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Cc d with | ng Impressari in Italy, 
ond for Paris, Lenten | and New York. 


MILAN. 











Theatrical Agency Fano. 


«¢ IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 
The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 





MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 
Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
with Dipl of the Conservatory of Milan. 





__ 








Specialty ia om J Bullding and the Correction of 
Natural and oe Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF “STYLE. RTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, a German, English. 


FLORENCE: 14 Via Garibaldi. 


FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; ephve to a for constant practice in the 
lan ve to six francs per day, all included 





Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 


&c.). 
fines, serv) (first floor), Florence. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI,. 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal mag | of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
erdi, , Thomas. Bolto and Ponchielli, 
ited b vati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 


repertory, and —_ a 5 sven. 
it A TORINO, MILAN. “ITALY. 
a, - will’ be ed, with 


out extra 
Theatrical gency Lovati 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 





Massenet 
de 
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CONTRALTO. 
Address: 120 East Eighty-sixth street, or Wolf- 
sohn’s Musica! Bureau, 1%1 E. f7th st., New York. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East a7th Street. New York. 


IDA BRANTR 


SOLOSVIOLINISTE, 
Concert, Musicales, &c, 


INSTRUCTION. # 


' 183 West 87th Street. 
I NEW YORK. 








woe of 


SIGHT READING, 
Teach Yourself and Others to Sing At Sight 


No Syllables. Send stamp for article, 
“Why Syliabies — Not Be Used.” 


H. E. WOODRUFF, 14. W. 105th St, NEW YORK, 


































BALDWIN & GO. A. B. CHASE 





Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
. INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington PIANAS LOUISVILLE, 
( , CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem ) 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sss. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


Pianos tor Export 

















Manufacturers can se- 





cure export connections THE NEW 
by addressing | REYNOLDS 
“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. | poston. 





Most centrally located 
European Plan 


CENTRE FOR 
MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
TERMS 


From $1.50 per day 


upwards 


Room and Bath $2.00 


= 
= 
S 
ei 
sa 


Displaces the Reed Organ 





SAME SIZE per day and upwards 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. pappctrtied 
comnts JON F. REYNOLDS, 
Mr. FrAnK Tart, Organist PROPRIETOR. 
CHICKERING Hatt, New Yor«k 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestra! —_ pm En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution an hysical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. ress. For catalogues, address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohic. 








Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Scnoot Year anp Summer Teemu. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 





CONSERVATORY OF FIUSIC AND OPERA ACADEIIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
(study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). Artistic Adviser; Royal Chamber- 
singer Franz Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Imperial and Royal Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier 

cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 
ocal and Masico-Dramatic Teacher. _ 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


22? Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director- 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOI, 
Complete Training fer the erage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all sele and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 

MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY/ AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussier, Nans Pfitzner, rrot. 
EB. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Kech, Pelix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Pref. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustay. Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. BE. Taubert, 
Guenther Preudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Prau Prof. Selma Nicklass- 
Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seid . 2 der Hei . OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—@manuel Reicher, Felix Ehri. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustay Hellaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM— 
Pranz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc 

Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Mark« ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtained ‘through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta 
tion hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at 


REFERENCE 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 
ment produced at the present age 


10 50 
Years Medals 
Guaranteed of Honor 





Sele Agent fer 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto 
jand Instruments. 

Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 

BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Bochm System 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos 
Large Assortment of Double Bass 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for 
all Reed Instruments 

Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 


NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Courtizr. 


Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
Cc. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


price 
( FIS( HER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price 


ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 

MOHKEN'’S Solo Violin Rosin 

MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS and hus 
dreds of other Specialties, at WeOLESALS aRD 
Rerait 


Exchange granted i 


Correspondence solicited 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
& are represented. Largest supply house for 

Military Band Music. Classified 


Orchestra and 
Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
mbination supplied upon application 
Tne Merronome,” a monthly, published in the 
interest of the musical profession. Subscrip- 
n, $1.00 per annum; ro cents each copy 


Contains each month a list of prizes which are 


Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Hazelton 


Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 





Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, a d’ Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann. 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured, 
having the highest reputation her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- 
ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 
come to Dresden for study. The purest German 
may be learned. Members of the young ladies’ 
families are welcome. References exchanged. 





VARETTE STEPANOFF, 
Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 72a 





Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 
Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Billow Strasse, Berlin 





First-class family Pension. Highly recommend- 
ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
by a cultivated English lady, with long experience 
abroad and a thorough knowledge of German. Ad- 
dress Miss G. FORD, Werderstr. 9, Dresden 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
. . « RHINE. 
Pounded in 1850. 


The Conservatory of Music, B83... 


























The Conservatory embr la s 1ental instru 
ments); second, Vocal; 8 

[he Vocal School is a a There 
is also a train k . ects ere a Asses 
for Italian, ( ae at 
sing! £ Tea 
ing s 

V r 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrar exan 
on tl (Wolfstrasse 3-5) The yearly fees “ $ 
violin, viola, violoncel 200 marks ($50 he 1 
marks ($100) for solo sir 


For full details apply to the Secretary 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERMANY 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STeEINwWAyY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenue. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 








“fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CERLEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 
Artists. 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 





SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOH/FER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





An 


vose 


ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste. and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


p! 


| any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co.., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











